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u A knowledge of the commonplace, at least, of Oriental literature, philo¬ 
sophy, and religion is as necessary to the general reader of the present day 
as an acquaintance with the Latin and Greek classics was a generation or so 
ago. Immense strides have been made within the present century in these 
branches of learning; Sanskrit has been brought within the range of accurate 
philology, and its invaluable ancient literature thoroughly investigated ; the 
language and sacred books of the Zoroastrians have been laid bare; Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and other records of the remote past have been deciphered, and a 
gioup of schol.iis speak of still more recondite Accadian and Hittite monu¬ 
ments ; but the 1 exults of all the scholarship that has been devoted to these 
subjects hive been almost inaccessible to the public because they were con¬ 
tained for the most pan in learned or expen-uve works, or scattered through¬ 
out the numbers of scientific periodicals. Messrs. Trlbner & Co., in a spirit 
of enterprise which does them infinite credit, have determined to supply the 
constantly-increasing want, and to give in a popular, or, at least, a compre¬ 
hensive form, all this mass of knowledge to the woild."— Tunes. 


Second Edition, post Svo, pp- xxxii.—74S, with Map, cloth, price 21s. 

THE INDIAN EMPIRE : 

ITS PEOPLE, HISTORY, AND PRODUCTS. 

By the Hoy. Sir TV. TV. HUNTER, K.C.S.I., C.S.I., C.I.E., LL.D., 
Member of the Viceroy's Legislative Council, 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India. 

Being a Revised Edition, brought up to date, and incorporating the general 
results of the Census of 1881. 

*< It nrm-* .1 volume of more than yco ptge-, and is a marvellous combination of 
literary condensation and rese.ueh. It gives a complete account of the Inman 
Empire, its hi'-t* ry, peoples, ami pi Piets. and forms the worthy 1 uteexue of 
seventeen run- of l,d our with ov cptn r.al . pportumtio* for rendering that labour 
fruitful. Nothing • ouM be m<ue lucid than Vr William ITunUrs expositions of the 
economic and political eonntion < f lnma at the pic'^nt time, or more lntoiciting 
t;.an his scholarly history of the India of the past.’ — The Tunes. 



TR OBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS HAVE ALREADY APPEARED - 

Third Edition, post 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi.—428, price 16s, 

ESSAYS ON THE SACRED LANGUAGE, WRITINGS, 
AND RELIGION OF THE PARSIS. 

By MARTIN HAXJG, Ph.D,, 

Late of the Universities of Tubingen, Gottingen, and Bonn ; Superintendent 
of Sanskrit Studies, and Professor of Sanskiit in the Poona C ollege, 
Edited and Enlarged by Du. E. W. WEST. 

To which is added a Biographical Memoir of the late Di. IIai g 
byPiof. E. r. Evans. 

I. History of the Researches into the Sacred Writings and Religion ■ >: the 
Paisis, from the Eailiesfc Times down to the Pie&eut. 

II, Languages of the Parsi Sciiptmes. 

III. The Zend-Avesta, or the Scripture of the Parsis. 

IV. The Zoroastiian Religion, as to its Origin and Development. 

“ ‘ Essays onthe Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of the Pirsi*.,' By the 
late Pr. Martin ILiug, edited by Dr B W We-t l*hc iiitL*>t liiten led, on hi- letnm 
from Ill'll 1, to expand the niutcriils contained in this woik into a coinpii m nsive 
account of the Z<n o.i«ti ran leligmn, but the design wa" fru-ti del by 1 i" un’ime’y 
death We have, lu'wevu. in a cnei'-c ami if id d lo f-am, .1 history of the ix-e 1 T 
into the varied wiitings and leligmn of the Par-is from the euhe-t turn "down t-> 
the present—a dissertation on the languages of toe Parsi Scriptures, a ti it -1 itmn 
of the Zend-Avesta, or the Si ripturc of the Parsis. and a di-sertatmn on the '/.< ro.is- 
trian 1 eliglou, with especial reference to its origin and development ”—7 nuts 

Post 8vo, cloth, pp. viii.—176, price 7s. 6d. 

TEXTS FROM THE BUDDHIST CANON 

COMMONLY KNOWN AS “ DHAMMAPADA.” 

With Accompanying Narratives. 

Translated from the Chinese by S. BEAL, B. A., Professor of Chinese, 
University College, London. 

The Dhammapada, as hitherto known by the Pali Text Edition, as edited 
by Faubboll, by Max Muller’s English, and Albiecht Webci’s (Tinian 
translations, consists only of twenty-six chapters 01 sections, whilst the 
Chinese version, or rather recension, as now translated by Mr. Beal, con¬ 
sists of thirty-nine sections. The students of Pali who possess FaUsboll’s 
text, or eithei of the above named translations, -u ill therefore needs want 
Mr. Btal’s English rendering of the Chinese version; the thirteen above- 
named additional sections not being accessible to them in any other form ; 
for, even if they understand Chinese, the Chinese original would be un 
obtainable by them. 

“Mr Beal’s tendering of the Chuic-e translation i* a most v.tln ible aid to the 
critical study or the w.irk ^ It contains authentic text" githeied fi< m ..luient 
canonical books, and generally connected with some imiuent in the m-toiy of 
Buddha. Their great mteiert, however, onsets in the light which they thiow up n 
everjd.iy life m Indi 1 at the 1 emote peuod at which they weie wn“..n, an 1 m>« n 
the method of teaching adopted by the founder of the 1U1gn.11 I’/.e moth,d 

employe 1 was prim m illy puable. md the simphuty of the tab - and D.e » U- lu . 
ot the. in a. i> inculcated, a*» well as the strange li"l 1 which they have retained upon 
the nun i- of millions of people, make them a ve»*y remark ihle stuuv l.,». 

“Mr. Beal, by nuking it aeee-sible m an English die—, has added* to the great st r- 
vieo lie h is.ihc.idy rendered to the compaiutive -tody i.f lelrgiotts iii-ti ■’ v --7*'- ,0 >. ■ 

“ValuiMe as exhibiting the doctrine of the Rud-du-ts In it" pmT\ leVr auul- 
tfiatod f* rin, it bring-, th* modern reader face To face with that -m.ple <.1 eau ..mfrule 
of i ondui tw'hn h won it-, w>v< v« r»he minus < f luyn.nis. ami whi. li m-w 
piofe—f 1 by 145 million-,, who h.u-e ovtrial.i ir-, a\d._»o -m,i ,i, uv with r 1 .i>u 

ccremonic", f « gotten ir-,m ivnn-. pervert, -t it-, teaching, m-t -n invert 1 u- n l \i. - 
principle th it a religion whose founder denied a God, now wunuii & that founder „*J, 
a god himself ”— ScoteiHdfl. 
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Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, pp. xxiv.—360, price 103. 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 

By ALBRECHT WEBER. 

Translated from the Second German Edition by John Mann, M.A. and 
Theodor Zauhariae, Ph.D., with the sanction of the Author.’ 

Dr. BrHLER, Inspector of Schools in India, writes:—“When I was Pro¬ 
fessor of Oriental Languages in Elphinstone College, I frequently felt the 
want of such a work to which I could refer the student''.” 

Professor Cowell, of Cambndge, writes “It will be especially useful 
to the students in our Indian colleges and universities. I um d to long for 
such a book when I was teaching in Calcutta. Hindu students are intensely 
interested in the history of Sanskrit literature, and this volume will supply 
them with all they want on the subject.” 

Professor Whitney, Yale College, Isewhaven, Conn , U.S.A., writes:— 
“ I was one of the class to whom the work was originally given in the form 
of academic lectures. At their first appearance they weie by far the most 
learned and able treatment of their subject; and with theii recent additions 
they still maintain decidedly the same rank.” 

“ Is perhaps the most comprehensive and lucid survey of Sanskrit literature 
extant. The essays contained m the volume were originally de’ivered as academic 
lectures, and at the time <>f their lir-t publication were acknowledged tube by far 
the most learned .aid able treatment of the snbjt ct. They have now been laought 
up t<» date by the addition of all the most important results of luent rusoareii '— 
Tiuut. _ 


Post 8vo, cloth, pp. xii.—198, accompanied by Two Language 
Maps, price 7s. 6d. 

A SKETCH OF 

THE MODERN LANGUAGES OF THE EAST INDIES. 

By ROBERT N. OUST. 

The Author has attempted to fill up a vacuum, the inconvenience of 
which pressed itself on his notice. Much had been wntten about the 
languages of the East Indies, but the extent of our present knowledge had 
not even been brought to a focus. It occurred to him that it might he of 
use to others to publish in an arranged form the notes which he had collected 
for his own edification. 

“ Supplies a deficiency which has lung l-ten felt.''— Tfr-r*. 

“The book before us is then a valuable o.ntubutn-n to philological <=cien.'e. it 
passes under renew a v.ist number of Uluru u*c-. irid it gi\< "r 1 r-'t\to gue. in 
every ca^e the sum and substance of the opinions and juU 0 tueut" of the best-inim med 
writers .”—Rtt utc. 

Second Corrected Edition, po^t Svo, pp. xii.—no, cloth, piice 5s. 

THE BIRTH OF THE WAR-GOD. 

A Poem. By KALIDASA. 

Translated from the Sanskrit into Ln^Ii-li Verse by 
it A I. PH X. il. ttUHFITH. M.A. 

“A very spirited rend, ri-i-of tl.e K■ . ■■ .. *ni.- wl irh n-.s f.r-t I'd:.he! 

twenty-six yea’s ago, ..n i wmea v.e .at g. a t * ut im in< a, iecesun le - 

Tim* s. 

“Mr Griffith’s very ■q-ured linicnn^ i- wt’l known to p»o-t wl.o vt d a 1 
interested m Indian lito.it’ re. or - iij y G.e ten denies of feeling an a 11 u. cie^m s 
imagination <>f it- author ’— A. t . ««•»,*■.. 

“ We are very glad towd.-rae a second edri-m of Professor Griffith*. viniirib.e 
translation. Few translations destrve a second eaiuon better.”— AO-t. a a •. 
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Post 8vo, pp. 432, cloth, price 16s. 

A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF HINDU MYTHOLOGY 
AND RELIGION, GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND 
LITERATURE. 

By JOHN DOWS ON, M.R.A.S., 

Late Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. 

“Thus not only forms an indispensable bonk of leferenee to students of Indian 
literiture, hut also of groit general intoie>t. as it aivns m ,i >n j’xe and e.isily 
aecL.S'-ihle foim all tl.it mod he known ah-mt the pel wi of Hindu mythnb'gv 
wlm-e 1 amcs aie *" familiar, but of whom so Uttk is known «>uts.iie the limited 
CllCle of Mlitntt', ' — Ian t? 

“ It is ii" blight gam when such subjects are treated fairly and fully in 1 moderate 
space: anti we need only add that the few wants which wo m.iv h«4 e to vj *■ applied 
m new editions detract but little flora the general excellence of Mr. DoWbvUi a work.” 
—Saturday lit caw. 


Post 8vo, with View of Mecca, pp. cxii.—172. cloth, price 9s. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE KORAN. 

By EDWARD WILLIAM LANE, 

Translator < f The 'Ih"ii>- md an i One Ni.nfs : ' it-’ , <tc 
A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with an Introduction by 
►Stanley Lane Poole. 

‘ . ILi* been long e*tecme I 111 thi> eountry as the compilation of one <>f the 

tr.*itObt Arabic "ch"Lu-> of the time, the late Mr Line, the well-known triiid it<e ( >f 
♦•h) ‘Aiibun Nigiits ’ . . The present editor his enhance'l the value of his 

rel itive a work by divesting the text of a great deal of extraneous matter mtruUUcod 
by wiy of comment, and prefixing an introduction."— Tnu**. 

“Mr. Poole i-> both a generous and a learned biogriphor . . Mr. Poole tUD us 

the facts . . . so far as it is possible for industry and eritnusni b» a-.’ertam th-un, 
and for lit j» iry skill to ptesent them m a condensed and rc id t>»le form ~L.>ya>U- 
mail. Vole otto. 


Post 8vo, pp. vi.—36S, cloth, pi ice 14s. 

MODERN INDIA AND THE INDIANS, 

EEIX'G A SEHIES OF IMPKESsIOXS, XOTES, AXD ESSAYS. 

By MOXIEU WILLIAMS, D.C L., 

Hull. I.T. r> of the University ..f (.'.llcitt 1. TI..I1 \r- Till u: of the P.,ml .iv A-l.itll 
Society, HiIon 1 ’Klcoi.r i.f m the Cm u -try of 11\-f, , : u 

Third Edition, revised arid augmented by cnn-iilci.iblu Additions, 
with Illustrations and a Map. 

" In this volume we Ii ive the thoughtful imiuc.si..n. of a thou .htful null ,n some 
of the most imi„,rtint ,pn.stinn- tormoete l wife -or hoi: ,n F." r ,.rc ' An en¬ 
lightened oh-crv in: man t: mmlmi., among m enliuhtene -1 no-erv u.r , ennle. Pr, m— .r 
M oilier Willntmuhis hiougnt hefoie the our,he ma picas mt [.nun ore , ,f‘n,e mum—rs 

mrlcm: tns ot to; (,> mens Indnn subjects than we ever icm. ml,er to hive -mn’m 

any one wms. He n„t only Reserve? the thanks ,.f evert- English',nn for this able 
eoiitno.it,0,1 to the Study ot M idem Inriu-.r sul.ject with which wo should be 
spool iHy i.imm.r—nut no deseries the thinks of every Indian, Paine or Hindu, 
Buddhist ml Moslem, tor Ins clear exposition of their mamieu, their free,Is, and 
their necessities. — Times. ’ 

lost 3 vo, pp. xliv.—376. cloth, price rjs. 

METRICAL TRANSLATIONS FROM SANSKRIT 
WRITERS. 

With an Introduction, many Prose Versions, and Parallel Passages from 
(Jhi-wc.il Autiu/ib. 

Ey J. MCI!:, C.I.E., D.C.L., LL.D , Ph.D. 

• An n~rceibie niti'"duEti m to Hindu i>*.etiY. '_ Tan $. 

. - A urue 'v.uon m iy 1 t:un n t 1 ».r idu-.tr.iTiuii ah re of the r- li nous 

^ ^ ^ Sanskrit writers! ■ 
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Second Edition, post 8vo, pp. xxvi.—244, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

THE GP1IST AN; 

Or, ROSE GARDEN OF SHEKII MUSHLIU’D-DIN SADI OF SIIIEAZ. 
Translated for tlie First Time into Prose and Verse, with an Introductory 
Preface, and a Life of the Author, from the Atish Kadah, 

By EDWARD B. EASTWICK, C.B., M.A., F.R.S., M.R.A.S. 

“ It is a very fair rendering- of the original.”— Time.*. 

,f The new edition has long been de»ired, and will he welcomed by all who take 
any interest in Oriental poetry’. The (julislan is a topical Persian verse-book «>{ th.* 
highest order. Mr. Eastwick’s rhymed translation . .. has long established itself m 
a secure position as the best version of Sadi’s finest work.”— Academy. 

“ It is both faithfully and gracefully executed.”— Tablet. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp. viii.—408 and viii.—34^» cloth, price 28s. 

MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS RELATING TO INDIAN 
SUBJECTS. 

By BRIAN HOUGHTON HODGSON, Esq., F.R.S., 

Late of the Bengal Civil Service; Corresponding Member of the Institute; Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour; late British Minister at tne Court of Nepal, &c., <Sic. 

CONTENTS OF VOL . /- 

Section I—On the Koeeh, Rodo, and Dh’inal Tube*—Part I Yocabu’ary 
Part II. Grirnmu —Pait III. 'Him Ori-'in, Location, NuiuKms. Creed. Customs. 
Character, and Condition, witn a Geneial Description 01 tee Climate tnoy dwell in 
—Appendix. 

Section II —On Himalayan Ethnology—I. Comparative Voeahu.ary of the Lan¬ 
guages of the Broken Tube* of Nepal.—II. Vocabulary of tnc DialecK "f the Knanti 
Language .—111 Gramm, it lull Analysis of the Vayu Language Tne >ay’| Grammar. 
—IV. Analysis uf tnc JUl.iinf Dialect of tne Kirmti 1 anguage Tue Jiul.ing Gram¬ 
mar.—V. O11 the \\uu or Bayu 'lube of the Cential Hiaia.aya.— v 1 . Ou t ,e iuranti 
Tribe of the Central Himalaya. 


CONTEXTS OF VOL. II. 

Section III —On the Aborigines of Noith-E istern Ind.u Comparative Vocabulary 
of the Tibetan, Bodo, and Gan» 'longues 

Section IV.—Aborigines of the North-Eastern Frontier. 

Section V.—Aborigines of the Eastern Frontier 

Section VI -The Indo-Chinese Borderers, and their connection wifi, the Hima- 
layans and Tibetans Comp native V< cabulaiy of Indo-Chine-o Borderers in Arana ». 
Comparative Vocabulary oi Indo-Chinese Borderers m lena-'-erim. 

Settios VII.—The Mutigohan Affinities of the Caucasians.— Coai|ians.m ana An.i- 
lysis of Caucasian and Mongolian Words. 

Section VII f — Phy«.e d T\j'e of Tibetans 
Section IX 
Aboriginal 

lary of some t>i tm- ..., v ,, 

—Aborigine* of the Nils'll v*, with Remarks on th*.ir Aflin.ts*-'* '• l ,,t ’ 

Nilginan Vocabularies —[he Ab »r> gines of S oithem Iidu 1 ana < eja-n ^ 

Section X—Route of Ncpale-e Mission to w,t 1 l*o.s »*v- <>.i tic 

Shed and PI ite m of Tiber. . 

Sn,'TMA- XI _r..,uf.. tr. .in K.ifhm.ui i l. the rw.i-.a Sil-J. O Paneling in 
Sikim — Memorandum r,*l\ti\e m the S ’ven C*»n -» «»f Nepa 
Section XII —'Some Accounts of tt>e Systems of I.aw an 1 !*■> i* e as ’cc K 711 c ' ln 
the State of Nepal , , 

SfCTinsXIII. —Tne X hive Mctb. J uf making the P-ifcr Jen im-.r <fe i H.ni'l-tan, 
Nepalese. . * T 1. 

Section XIV —Pr-'-emiren'’e of the Vemaeuhir«; or. the Anj -U'-ts A •- 
Being Letters on tne Idiue it,on of the Pc-pie <-f In 11a. ^ ^ 

“ For the study of the less-known races of India Mr. Brian Jw-ilt." 

ous Essays * will be found very valuable both to the philologist * 


on VIU -Phyc.ed T.\i’ e of Ti.-ctans 

os IX —The Aborigines of Central India.—Comparative Voe.v tilarv of the 
nal Languages of Cential India.— Abniiemcs uf the Iji'tern i.f > - ' •« >• 

some of tne Dialect, m the Hill ..nd WutnlenngTr be- m Die N .1 mi.'; 
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Third Edition, Two Vols., post 8vo, pp. viii.—268 and viii.—326, cloth, 
price 2is. 

THE LIFE OR LEGEND OF GAUDAMA, 

THE BUDDHA OF THE BURMESE. With Annotations. 

The Ways to Neibban, and Notice on the Phong vies or Burmese Monks. 

By the Right Rev. P. BIG AND ET, 

Bishop of Ramatha, Vicar-Apostolic of Av.i and Pegti. 

“The work is furnished with copious note** w»iich not only lllu^rite the subject- 
matter, butfotm a pci feet encyclopedia of Buddhist lure "— Tnu>'\ 

“Awork which will furnish European students of Buddhism with 1 most valuable 
help in the prosecution of their investigations ”— R. 1 utr 
“Bishop Bigindet's mvalu.ible woik '*— huho/i A a topi a, </. 

“Viewed m this light, its impoitini-e i- sufficient to place student- of the subject 
under a deep ohlig ition to it- author "— C'frotfa A'- < o </\ 

“This work, is one of the greatest authonties upon Bud lhi«m ’’—.» K c,»i c. 


Post Svo, pp. xviv, — 420, cloth, price r 3 s. 

CHINESE BUDDHISM. 

A VOLUME OF SKETCHES, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL. 


By J. EDKINS, D.D. 

Author of “ China's Place in Philology,’' “Religion in China,'* Ac,, Ac. 

“It contain* a va«t deal of important information on the subjo t, -noli a- is only 
to be g lined by long-continued study on tlie spot ’—AHona om. 

“Upon the whole, we know of no work comparable to it f. r the extent of its 
original lese.ireh. and the simplicity with which this compile itod -y-fem of philo¬ 
sophy, religi* n, liter iturc, and ritual is set forth .”—BnhAt Q>'ttittii>i R, , t ,w. 

‘ The whole volume is replete with learning . . . rt deserve- 5 most careful study 
from all intcic-tcd in tlie ln-tory of the religions of the world, an 1 1 xpi»•—ly • >f tho.-e 
vho are cojiisnied 111 the propigation of Chri-ti miry Ur IMkm- notices m tcinjs 
of ju-t condemnation the exaggerated praise bestowed upon Buddhism by rci out 
English writers. ’— R, <:or<l. 


Post 8vo, pp. 456, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

LINGUISTIC AND ORIENTAL ESSAYS. 

Written from the Year 1846 to 1878. 

By ROBERT NEEDHAM OUST, 

Late Member of Her Majesty's Indian Civil Service ; Hon. Secretary to 
the Royal Asiatic Society; 

and Author of “ The Modern Languages of the East Indies.” 


“We know none who has described Indian life, especially the life of the natives, 
with so mudi learning, syrup ithy, and literary talent ’ —Aca>h„ni 

“They seem to us to be full of suggestive and original remark-; ”—.$? James'^ fiat-tft 
“ Hi- book e.iiitun*- a vu- r amount of information Tim r-.-uit <>f thiity-five years 
ot inquiry, re 'ei-rion an*l spt,«-ul.it ion, and tint on subjects as full of f matmn as 
of food for thought.”— To >t* t 


“ I x .il it «u h a thorough acquaintance with the history and antiquities of India 
a 55 to entidi him to -p*_ ik is « n» I1.1v.ng authority ’— R tt t , 

"Tli' 1 auth-r spoiks^ with tl;<? authority of personal experience • . . It is tin-* 

onti-r mt .1— ■> iitn*n with the country and the people winch givea such a Vivians-^ 
to many of the pages. —Athtvjzu hi. 
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Tost 8vo, pp. civ.—348, cloth, price 18s. 

BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES; or, Jataka Tales. 

The Oldest Collection of Folk-lore Extant: 

BEING THE JATAKATTHAVANNANA, 

For the first time Edited in the original Pali. 

By V. FAUSBOLL ; 

And Translated by T. W. Rhys Dwids. 

Translation. Volume I. 

“ These are tales supposed to have been told by the Buddha of wlut lie had «*een 
aiui heaid in Ins previous births They aie pioKibly the nearest rcpievcntativc'* 
of the 01 lgmal Aryau stones fiom winch sprang the folk-lore of Euiopc as well as 
India. Tne mtioduetion contain 5 - a m»*»t interesting flis«juwti<>n »*n the migration- 
of these fables, tracing their icappeai.mce m the various groups nf folk-lme legend-* 
Among other old friends, w e meet w ith a veisi< -n of the .1 udgmeut < »f Solomon ’— 1 1 ot,- 

“ It is now some years since Mr. Rhys Davids averted his right to be beard 00 
this subject by his able article on Buddhism in theucw edition of the * Encyclopaedia 
Bntomuca. ’ "—It tds Met eat y. 

“ -All who are interested in Buddhist literature ought to feel deeply indebted to 
Mr. Rhys Dtvids. His well-established reputation us a Pali scholar is a sufficient 
guarantee for the fidelity of his version, and the style of his translations is deserving 
of high praiso.”— Acwk,ay. 

“ No more competent expositor of Buddhism could be found than Mr Rhy** David-*. 
In the J.lt.ika borne we have, then, a priceless record *»f the eat host imaginative 
literature «>t ourr.c’e: and . it pre~ nt- to us a nearly complete picture of the 
‘‘"v'l-d life and **iisp.ui- anl popular In f» of the ivmnion people 1 *•! Aryan tribts, 
chi-s'-dy l.ltul to omi-lIvc-. j .-t .is tin.y w- re throu.h the filst stages of 

Civilisation —>Sb (i 


Post 8vo, pp. xxviii.—362, cloth, price 14s. 

A TALMUDIC MISCELLANY: 

OR. A THOUSAND AND ONE EXTRACTS FROM THE TALMUD, 
THE MIDRASHIM, AND THE KABBALAH. 

Compiled and Translated by PAUL ISAAC HERSHON, 

Author of “ Genesis According to the Talmud/' Ac. 

With Notes and Copious Indexes 

“To obtain in so concise and handy 1 form as this volume a general idea o f the 
Talmud is a boon to Christian* at lev-t. —- 7 o # <#*. 

‘•Its pe-uliar and popular character will make it attracti »v to g» ner.d rea>:<*»- 
Mr Her-h<m is a very lompetent siholar. . . < otitatn- ‘-itnpl. s of tin go.ht, b.d. 

oid lnditfticnt. an l rspcoiilly exti.uts that throw light upon the Nuijtuu- ’— 
U, <>t\, q.n-h> t t- >r. 

“Will ct nvey to E null'd! reader** a m* -re mph to and truthful notion *>f tli*' 
Talmud tiom any other woik that ha* yet api*e trial — Pa.i / Sx" 

• Wirlimit nvcvl >i»king in the slightest the srv< i 1! attru tioii*** cf th<- previmis 
volume-, of t’.e ‘ on. nt i! '-.-rii.i we hivr* n-. hr strati* a m s tying that tin- M.rpas*e.ii 
them all 111 lUtelO-xt ’’— L'li.'bui'jh /*/»•' / /,', *<««> 

“ Mr Ilor-ihon h is . . thus -iven TTigli-h i. i-l« r-* wl-it 1- w- behove, a fair *-<d 
of sp,, un 11 which they can te-t fur th- m-<lv*_-. h,> !:>>'•., t, 

“ Tin- boi.k i* l»r f ir the best fitted in the pre-cut state **f know!, do -" 1 to * nabh- th • 
g» nci d r* i-iec to gain a f ur an i uubi.i—_d * oic*« pti <n <-f ti e tu .Itifaii* n- c ntents 
of the w. u-ieiful 11 i-c« 11 .ny which c»n '-nl' 1 o tinly 1 n-kr-t<» *: — «•* .Tew- 1 , jimc 
is-err-—by the life-long devotion of s* li-la- ->f tin Chie-en I‘c- pi*/•"<*’ 

* Tin- value and importance -f tbi- volume r*-u-i- T m *h» f *«’t *h 1“ - aroely a t *'u_' T 1 
p-xtract 1- gr > n in it-* j i_-:- but ue w- rn« li_*.r <.ir- 't <■: nfr.uf* •* up*-ii tl . se 
fcenptmv* winch are tl o * ornnion bent ojei Jew t i im-ti m dike - /*E ■ * 

“ It H a capital -p*:v mien of Hcbiew schul u&lap ; i m«‘Ji*uuent of learned. »«vu,g, 
l.ght-gmng l/oour. —/-gu 4 //tru'd. 



TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES 


Post 8vo, pp. xii.—228, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

THE C LAS SICAL POETRY OF THE JAPANESE. 

Br BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, 

Author of Yeigo Henkaku Shiran. 


« a very curious volume. The author has manifestly devoted much labour to the 
task of studying the poetical literature of the Japanese, and rendering charac Lei uric 
specimens into English verse .”—Daily Ntics. . , , . 

“ Mr. Chamberlain’s volume is, so lar as we are aware, the fim attempt which has 
been made to interpret the literature of the Japanese to the Yu.stern w. rid, i, w to 
the classical poetry of Old Japan that we must turn for indigenous Japanese thought, 
and in the volume before us we have a selection from that poetij ltudcred into 
graceful English verse. 1 '— Tablet. . t 

‘‘It is undoubtedly one of the best translations of lyric literature which has 
appeared during the close of the last year."— Celestial Empire. 

“Mr. Chambeilain set himself a difficult task when he undertook to reproduce 
Japanese poetry in an English form. But he has evidently laboured con amore, ana 
his efforts are successful to a degree .”—London and China Express. 


Post 8vo, pp. xiu—164, cloth, price ios. 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF ESARHADDON (Son of Sennacherib), 

KING OF ASSYRIA, B.c. 6SI-G6S. 

Translated from the Cuneiform Inscriptions upon Cylinders and Tablets in 
the British Museum Collection; together with a Grammatical Analysis 
of each SYord, Explanations of the Ideographs by Extracts from the 
Bi-Lingual Syllabaries, and List of Eponyms, &c. 

Br ERNEST A. BUDGE, B.A., M.R.A.S., 

Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

“Students of scriptural archaeology will also appreciate the ‘History of Esar- 
haddon.' limes. 

“There is much to attract the scholar in this volume. It does not pretend to 
popularise studies which are yet in their infancy. Its primary object is to translate* 
but it does not assume to be more than tentative, and it otters both to the professed 
Assyriologist and to the ordiniry non-Assyriological Semitic scholar the means of 
controlling its results.”— Academy. 

“Mr. Budge’s book is, of course, mainly addressed to Assyrian scholars ami 
students. They are not, it is to be feared, a very numerous class. But the 
thanks are due to him on tint account for the way in which he has acquitted himself 
in his laborious task ''—Tablet. 


Post 8vo, pp. 448, cloth, price 21s. 

THE MESNEVI 

{Usually known as The Mesneviyi Sherif, or Holy Mesnevi) 
of 

MEYLANA (OUR LOUD) JELALU ’D-DIN MUHAMMED ER-RUMI. 
Book the First. 

Together with some Account of the Life and Acts of the Author , 
of his An cedars, and of his Descendants. 

Illustrated by a Selection of Characteristic Anecdotes, as Collected 
by their Historian, 

Metlana Shemsu-’D-Dix Ahmed, tl Efi.aki, el ‘Arife 
Translated, and the Poetry Versified, in English, 

By JAMES W. ltEDHOUSE, M.R.A.S., Ac. 

“ A complete het-mry of occult Oriental hire.”— Sate ••toy Rn ic'c. 

“Thu book wnl be a very \aluablu help to the reader ignorant of Persia, who w 
desirous of obtaining an insight into a very important depaitment of the literature 
extant in that language.”— Tablet. 



TK UBXER'S OR I EXT A L SERIES 


Post 8vo, pp. xvi.— 280, cloth, price 6s. 

EASTERN PROVERBS AND EMBLEMS 

Illustrating Old Truths. 

By Rev. J. LoNO, 

Member of the Bengal Asiatic Society, F.lt.G.S. 

“ We regard the hook as valuable, and wish for it a wide circulation and d tout no 
reading. Ktrord 

“ vltogethcr it is quite a feast of gtwxi things.”— Globe. 

" It is full of inteieating mattci.”*— Atitiqian >r. 


Post 8vo, pp. viii.—270, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

INDIAN POETRY; 

Containing a New Edition of the “Indian Song of Songs," ftoin the Sansciit 
of the “Gita Govinda" of Jayadeva ; Two Books from “The Iliad of 
India ” (Mahabharata), “ Proveibial Wisdom " from the Shlokas of the 
Hitopadesu, and othei Oriental Poems. 

By EDWIN ARNOLD, C.S.I., Author of “The Light of Asia.” 

“ In this new volume of Messrs Trtihnei’s Onental Series, Mr Edwin Arnold dm* 
good « rvice >»y illustrating, ti.lough the medium of his musical English incloilns. 
the power of Indian i»*»etry to stn European emotions. Die * Indian Song of N»« gs ' 
is «i.r unknown to .-ohol,i- Mr Arnold will hive introduced it among p pular 
Kngh-ii pot Tils Nothing «mild he mote gi »ccful aid at In at 1 lh.iii the -hades by 
which Knshna is poitiajtd 111 the gi.oiiial j lot < — ot l ung weaned 1 j the l»»\e of 
• lie mtiful Utdhi. j t-mme-lK.v..rued Hadha,’ 
fiom the .tllmements of the forest nvn.ih-. 111 whom the ti\e s> v-e- ure tvpif* >1 — 
Tan, < 

“ No other English p »t • 1- ever tlnowu hi- genius and 1 is ar r «o thoioughly m*<> 
the work of tru slating E i-ti rn nit i- as Mr Arnold ha** d« ne m t 1- M-l-mul pua- 
ph:a-e- ot langu iy« cont.uiit.ti 111 thc-e mi_hty « ’—In. „ 7 *.w, »* /. 

fl.o poem abounds with im tgcry of Haste*ti luxuimu-iis- .0 <1 -eti-uoi -it <»•,; tl e 
tir seems Linen with the -pn*y o«i.»urs of the ti**pi« > atm ’l.c r-e 1 is * t 13. . t.e— .inn 
a incio.;v sufficient to c*,pti\.it«* the su -1- of tl e .lull -r —-n 

•* The trandatoi while pn uueit.g a \irv UiJ« yabie poem, L o an- ticl with toh-r- 
Udi n tclirj to ti c 011 an. tl text *- tj» >d 4 W«m 

“We oitan.v wi-h Mr Arnold .-ueic-4 m hi- attcuijt ‘to }»>pu!uis<* Indian 
.lassie-,’ th it bung, a- 1- preface tells us, t:.e goal toward- whiUi t.e b< nd- hi- 
etfoits .”—-Alb o * h’ttmn Had. 

Tt>st 8vo. pp. xvi.—296, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

THE MIND OF MENCIUS; 

Ok, POLITICAL ECONOMY FO ENDED UPON MoK.U. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

A Systematic Digest of the Doctrine^ of the Chink'E Pnito^.,i>,.i 
Mencius. 

Translated Irani the Original Text and I’l.,ssifu-d, with 
Comments and Kxpl mations. 

By the Rev. ERNST FABER, Rhenish M .8Mon Society. 

Translated from the German, with Additional Notes, 

By the Rev. A. B. HUTCHINSON. C.M S . Church Mi^iun, Hong Kong. 

“ Mr r.iboi i, dretdv wed known in tl.e ft- »d of < hm* & e -to >n- by 5 i- dig* of 
tho do, ni’D- of < ontuo.n- Toe v.dne of th.- w rk wtiL 1 *• i*r uvoi wh< h r is 
uuncinb. red th it at no ti • c snv.* ie..itl *1.- e.dni’.oi • ed lo*w>.fi 'hint .111 T> «* 
\Yt-t h *- *i,e f< rtue r icon -o j-o-vorful - wc i id ,t»n,* st ■* a 1 «cgi**--ivy- 1- 1 
For those wn.» wnl give it o-dond Mr. 1 mr- w-tic is » ne *>i the m-.-T 

% iluabie of tne excellent stries. to wniui it belongs.’—A >t‘urr. 


A 




TRLEXER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Post 8vo, pp. 336, cloth, puce ios. 

THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 

By A. BARTH. 

Translated from the French with the authority and assistance of the Author. 

The author has, at the request of the publishers, considerably enlarged 
the woik for the translator and has added the literature of the subjtct to 
date ; the translation may, therefore, be looked upon as an equivalent of a 
new and improved edition of the original. 

*’ Is not only a valuable manual of the religions of India, which muiks a distinct 
step in the treatment of the subject, but also a useful worK of refcitiice ’ — Aro<tuu>< 

“ fins volume is a reproduction, with eoi recta ms and audition-. of an article 
contribute*! by the learned author two years ujo t*» the Encyolnpiiin* ues N icnee- 
Religieuses ’ It attracted much notice when it fb-t appeare 1. ana is geiieiuliy 
admitted to present the best summary extant of the vast .-uoj ct witn wi.idi it 

deals ”— 2 ttbhf. 

“This is not only on the whole the best but the nuly uunu il of the rth_mnsof 
India, apart from Buddhism, which we have in English 1 he pit-cut work . 
show's not only gteit knowledge of the f icrs and power of 1 Lai exposition, but also 
great insight into the inner history and the «neper me tiling of the gicat religion, 
for it is 111 le.dity onlj* one, which it proposes to describe M>«n-r» J(> < <«w 

“The merit or ti e work has been emphatically recognised by tht ri A * >-1 .utlioritutne 
Orientalists, both m this country and on the continent oi *huiopc, But pron.ibly 
there are few Indramsts (if we may use the worn) who would not deme a good deal 
of information from it, and especially from the extensive bibliography piuVidcd iu 
the notes .'’—Dublin Mti tew. 

“ Such a sketch M Barth has drawn with a master-hand ."—Ci tt<c {Sue Yo/i). 


Posfc 8vo, pp. viii. —152, cloth, pi ice 6s. 

HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 

The SANKHYA KARIKA of IS'WAR A KRISHNA. 

Au Exposition of the System of Kapila, with an Appendix on the 
Nyaya and Vais'eshika Systems. 

By JOHN DAVIES, M.A. (Cantab.), M.R.A.S. 

The system of Kapila contains nearly all that India has produced in the 
department of pure philosophy. 

“The non Orientalist . . . finds in Mr. Davies a patient and learned guide wdio 
leads him into the intricacies of the philosophy of India, and supplies him with a clue, 
that ne may nor be lost m them. In the preface he states tnat the svstenj of 
K.ipila is the • earnest attempt on record to give an answer, from reason alone, 
to the nn'•tenons questions which arise in eveiy thoughtful mind about the origin of 
the wot Id. the nature and relations ot man and his future destiny,’ and in his learned 
ana able not. s i»o exhibits * the connection of the Sankhya system with the philo¬ 
sophy of >piuo/a, ami ‘ tne coiineetion of the system of Kapila with that of bchonen- 
haucr and \ on llartmann —bWnftn Vhnrrk Chron<rfe 

“ Mr Davies's volume on Hindu Philosophy is an undoubted gam to all students 
ot the development of thought.^ The system of Kapila, which is here gnen in a trans¬ 
lation ^irom rhe ><mkhya Kdnka. is the only contribution of luma to pure philosoj hv. 
. . Presents many points of deep interest to the student of comparative ’pLiM 

aopliy. aim without Mr. Daviess lucid interpretation it would be uifhcult to uppre- 
eiare jh«.>e points m any adequate manner .”—bvturdoit limtic. 

“ We well "me .Mr Davies's book as a valuable addition to our philosophical 
library — Aotts urd Querns. 1 1 



TR [ZENER'S OR l EXT A L SER l ES. 


Post 8vo, pp. x.—130, cloth, price 6s. 

A MANUAL OF HINDU PANTHEISM. VEDANTASARA. 

Translated, with copious Annotations, 

By Major G. A. JACOB, 

Bombay Staff Coips ; Inspector of Army School*. 

The design of this little work is to provide for missionaries, and for 
others who, like them, have little leiauie for original research, an accurate 
summary of the doctnnes of the Vedanta. 

“The modest title of Major Jacob’s work conveys but an inadequate idea of the 
vast amount of re-'earch embodied in ms notes to the text of the \ e<iaiita>ara. so 
copious, mdeed, are these, and so much collateral matter do they ><ring to bear on 
the subject, that tue diligent student will rise from their peiusul with a faniy 
adequate view of Hindu philosophy generally. Ilia work . . . la one ot the beat u 
its kind that we have seen."— -Calcutta Review. 


Post 8vo, pp. xit.—154, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

TSUNI—| | GO AM : 

The Supreme Being <>f the Khoi-Khoi. 

By THEOPHILUS HAHN, Ph D., 

Custodian of the Grey Collection. Cape Town ; CuiitM>onding Member 
of the Gectgr. Society, Dresden ; Corresponding Member of the 
Anthropological Society, Vienna. Ac., Ac. 

“The first instalment of Dr. II din’s labours will be of interest, imt at the Uajc 
only, but m eveiy University of Eur«>j»e It is, m fact a nnst valuable contnnutioi. 
to the comparative stuuy «»f religion .uni mythology Ac. uunt- of then religion ana 
mythology were scatt- led aW.t in Various the-e have l eel! ealetully 10I 

looted by'Dr. Halm .mu pm.ted m i.i» seconu chapter, ennci.ed and improved by 
what he Laa been able to collect hiniaeii.'*—<*/*».. M'<j Mw.tr .*» t/«z Suatuvl* 
tut tar# 

*■ It is full of good t t<uigs ’ —<&t Jam'.' a OauVr. 


In Four Volumes. Post 8v«, Vol. I., pp. xii.—392, doth, price 12s. 6d.. 
Vol. II., pp. vi.—408, cloth, price 12s. od., \ ol. III., pp. viii. 414. 
cloth, price 12s, 6d., Vol. 1 ^ ., pp. vnu-—340, d >th, price las. 0 « 1 . 

A COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY TO THE QURAN- 

To WHICH IS PREFIXED SALE* PRELIMINARY IH-CoCRME, WITH 
Additional X»n> and Emendation*. 

Together with a Complete Index to the Text, Preliminary 
Discourse, and Note*. 

By Rev. E. M. WHERRY, M.A., Miami. 

•• A* Mr Wherrv’s book is intended for missionaries in Indii. it is 1,0doubt well 
that'thev should be prepares to meet, if they can, the oruinaiy argument*, ami inter 
prelations, ana for this pm pose Mr. Wherry’s auditions will prove useful 
Aerc tic 



'IRL r ffXER r S ORIENTAL SEX IE V. 


Second Edition, Post 8vo, pp. vi.—20S. cloth, price Ss. 6d. 

THE BHAGAVAD GiTA. 

Translated, with Introduction and Notes, 

Bt JOHN DAVIES, M. A. (Cantab.) 

“ T et t?s add that hi-, translation rf the Bhagarud Gita is as we judge, the be*: 
that his a** y»*t irpeuvd m English, anti tii&t hi& Flnk-iogical Notes are of ijv.ite 
peculiar value/’— R> new. 


Post 8vo, pp. 96, ch/th, j*rice 5s. 

THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

Tr.in 4 ,iteil by E. H. “WHIN FI ELD, M.A., 
Barnster-at-Law, late H,M. Bengal Civil Service. 


Post 8vr>, pp, xxxii,—336, cloth, price ios. 6d, 

THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM, 

Tlie Persian Text with an English Ver<e Translation. 

By E. H WHINFIELD, late of the Bengal Civil Service 
'* Mr. Whin field lu" exeent&l a difficult ta^k with cnnsider.il >le -nere« and li;> 
Ter^mii contain*' much tlx.it will be new to these who only know Mr. Iiizgetald *> 
delightful selection ”— An'ihun/. 

•* The mid pionmietit features in tlie Quatrains arc their profound agnosticism, 
combined with .1 fatah*>m ba«ed more on nuilosophic than leh^sous gnmims. their 
Eiu. ur^am-m and the spirit of universal tolerance and chanty winch Animates them 
—Calcutta _ 


Post 8vo, pp. xxiv.—268, cloth, price 9s. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISHADS AND 
ANCIENT INDIAN METAPHYSICS. 

As exhibitel in a senes of Articles contributed to the Ar lruttn lltsiftr. 

By ARCHIBALD EDWARD GOUGH, M.A . Lincoln College, < Kf01 d *. 
Principal of the Calcutta Madiasa. 

*’ For pri.*tu-il j miw-i' tms t»eri an" the most ln-po'rant of the wn>b lint imu 
thus tar appi ir d m * hut ntr’' Oren-.il sen* * ’ . We < w inn*>t <.'010 tn.r fo> ail 

who may ukeic opine wmk .■ ns' he one 01 profound interest, — ^vtontny litutut 


In Two Volumes. Yol. I . po»t 3 vo. pp. xxiv.—230, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

A COMPARATIVE HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN AND 
MESOPOTAMIAN RELIGIONS. 

By Du. C. P. TIELE. 

Yol. I. —History of the Eg\ptian Religion. 

Translated from the Dutch with the Assistance of the Author. 

By JAMES IiALLINGAL. 

“ R places m t e hand*' <>f the English readers a history of Egyptian hedumn 
which i*» vi*ry e m.nKte, whieb 1* lia'-tu (.11 the best mater uK aim whnh ha- been 
ilhi-rr.itci b*. ti'< *ate-t r. "ults of re*.- nvii in tin- volume rhtiei- a 1n.1t tied of 
jui-p tuition, t- we x aMndepcnuent investigation, for the tin-: womane-*. of m.kIi 
L) r. Iicle*’ ni T ne 1- m 1 gu oanree and the deMMiptioti of the ticeef-iw 

religion-4 uimer the <‘id King nun. the Mitmie Kingdom, aiai the New Kin 1 ■mm, 
given in a m iinw .■ hieli is '•eheUaiiy and nnnute ’— isa>UnL"n, ’’ 



TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Post 8vo, pp. xii.—302, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 

YUSUF AND ZULAIKHA. 

A Poem by JAMI. 

Translated from the Persian into English Verse. 

By RALPH T. H. GRIFFITH. 

“ Mr. Griffith, who has done already good service as translator into verse from the 
Sanskrit, has done farther good woik in this translation from the Persian, and he 
has evidently shown not a little skill in his rendering the quaint and very oriental 
style of his author into our more prosaic, less figurative, language . . . The work, 
besides its intrinsic merits, is of importance as being one of the most popular aud 
famous poems of Persia, and that which is read in all the independent native schools 
of India where Persian is taught."— Scotsman. 


Post 8vo, pp. viii.—266, cloth, price 9s. 

LINGUISTIC ESSAYS. 

By CARL ABEL. 

“An entirely novel method of dealing with philosophical questions and impart a 
real human interest to the otherwise dry technicalities of the science .”—Standard 
“ Dr. Abel is an opponent from whom it is pleasant to differ, fur he writes with 
enthusiasm and temper, and his mastery over the English language fits him to be a 
cnampion of unpopular doctrines.”— Athtnaum. 


Tost 8 vo, pp. ix.— 23 1, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

THE SARV A - DARSAN A - SAMGRAHA : 

Or, REVIEW OF THE DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF HINDI' 
PHILOSOPHY. 

By MADHAYA ACHARYA. 

Translated by E. B. COWELL, M. A., Professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Cambridge, and A. E. GOUGH, M.A.. Professor of Philosophy 
in the Presidency College, Calcutta. 

This work is an interesting specimen of Hindu critical ability. Th»> 
author successively passes in review the sixteen philosophical system* 
curient 111 the fourteenth century in the South of India; and he gives what 
appears to him to be their most important tenets. 

“The translation is trustworthy throughout. A protracted sojourn in Indu. 
where there is a living tradition, has familiarised the tr.inslat».s with Indian 
thought.”— AthtiUf-vu t. 


Post 8vo, pp. lxv.—363, cloth, price 149. 

TIBETAN TALES DERIVED FROM INDIAN SOURCES. 

Translated from the Tibetan of the K Ul-Grra. 

By F. ANTON VON SCHIEFNER. 

Done into English from the German, with an Introduction. 

By W. R. S. RALSTON, M.A. 

“Mr. Ralston, whose name is so familiar to all h-vors «>f Russian folk-lore, has 
suppli**d -011,0 1 ter< -tin" Western analogic- .mi pirtlh 1*. drawn. i<>r the mo*, part 
from Mavut.ic source*, to the Eastern fi-Ik-tale-. culled fi* m tne Kahgjur, one of the 
uivis,on- of the Tibetan sacr> d books.”— A^n^mv. , , 

“ Too translation . . . cm,Id scarcely have f.dien into better banu*. An Introduc¬ 
tion . . give* toe leading f uts m the livt.s • f tlv-e soli >1 irs w no have given f,i< ir 
attention to gaining a knowledge <>f the "I met an literature aim l.aigu.tge- — f - •’ 

AViu**- ' . r 

l -Ought to intere*- all w^ocare for the East, for arou-ing stones, or .01 
folk-lure "—Pali Mail Gazette. 
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TRUBNER’S oriental series. 


Post 8vo, pp. xvi.—224, cloth, price 9s. 

UDANAVARGA. 

A Collection of Verses from the Buddhist Canon. 

Compiled by DHARMATRATA. 

Being the NORTHERN BUDDHIST VERSION of DHAMMAPADA. 

Translated from the Tibetan of Bkah-hgyur, with Notes, and 
Extracts from the Commentary of Pradjnavarman, 

By TV. TVOODVILLE ROCKHILL. 

“ Mr. Rockhill’s present work is the first from which assistance will be g lined 
f* *r a more accurate understanding- of the Pali text; it is, in la<'t as yet ri e <>nly 
term of comparison available to us Toe ‘Udanavarga,’ the Thibetan ver-mn, was 
onginally discovered by the Lite M Schiefner, who published the Tibetan text, and 
had intended adding a translation, an intention fiunrated by his death. but which 
has been carried our by Mr. Ib-ekhill. . . . Mr. Ll.iokhill may be eungiaruDted f.»r 
having well accomplished a difficult idskT—SatWilav JU t mo. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp. xxiv.—566, cloth, accompanied by a 
Language Map, price 18s. 

A SKETCH OF THE MODERN LANGUAGES OF AFRICA. 

By ROBERT NEEDHAM OUST, 

Rarrister-at*Law, and late of Her Majesty’s Indian Civil Service. 

‘ Any one at all interested in Afiican languages cannot do better than get Mr 
Lust ^ book. It is> encyclopedic 111 its scope, and the reader get' a start eh .0 aw iv 
in any particular language, and is left tree to add to the initial M.m of knowledge 
thoie collected. ’—Bn tot J /«, cm it 

‘“Mr Oust has contrived to produce a work of value to linguistic students.”— 
Bature. 


Third Edition. Post 8vo, pp. XV.-250, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF RELIGION TO THE 
SPREAD OF THE UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. 

By C. P. TIELE, 

Doctor of Theology, Professor of the History of Religions in the 
University of Leyden. 

Translated from the Dutch by J. Estltn Carpenter, M.A. 


/l ! rt V’u contain the result of .0 mu-h wide thinking, able and labn- 
; if ' W \" e t(> « uu * bett-.t bndVeyo view ..f th.* latent icsults 

JJl 1 « uV !" l j ie bi-t*try of n irnui-v A 1 - Pi.Ti. h- mod. -tlv 

V L V) : ' ' K ari r —I»cn.-U 'ketches I might ^ay-nothing m.-u*/ 

thin om'p ae n,r 11 w h"'- ;v i thumb-n ul an* of fat m«>ie w.-rrb 

-0 tuu ™ v ' iutin4 o v ,th, - r " “r n tw 

'hor* ..in.r 1 t >i ! ‘ “ 1 ’ n "cntuioes, tut ant pci h lps also ury. 

‘ t,jU, IeQse die fruits of Dug and thorough research, ’— Scotsman. 



TRUBXER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Post 8vo, pp. xii.—312, with Maps and Plan, cloth, price 14s. 

A HISTORY OF BURMA. 

Including Burma Proper, Pegu, Taungu, Tenasserim, and Arakan. Prom 
the Earliest Time to the End of the First 'War with British India. 

By Lieut.-Gen. Sir ARTHUR P. PHAYRE, G.C.M.G., K.C.S.I., and C.B.. 
Memhre Correspondant de la Societe Aeadomique Indo-Chinoise 
de F1 ance. 

“Sir Arthur Phayre’s contribution toTrubuVs Oriental Series supplies a recog¬ 
nised want, and its appearance ha^ been looked forward to for main* years 
General Pnayte deserve* great ciedit (or the patience and mdustiy vshu.li has icsulteu 
111 this Histoiy ot Burma .”—Saturday lit civic. 
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CHAPTEE XLIX. 

A SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF THE ERAS. 

The eras serve to fix certain moments of time which are Page 203. 
mentioned in some historical or astronomical connection. turn of some 
The Hindus do not consider it wearisome to reckon with the Sin- 
huge numbers, but rather enjoy it. Still, in practical rtus ' 
use, they are compelled to replace them by smaller 
(more handy) ones. 

Of their eras we mention— 

1. The beginning of the existence of Brahman. 

2. The beginning of the day of the present nvchthe- 
meron of Brahman, i.e. the beginning of the hdj>a, 

3. The beginning of the seventh manvantam, in 
which we are now. 

4. The beginning of the twenty-eighth caluryu/ja, in 
which we are now. 

5. The beginning of the fourth yuga of the present 
caturyuga, called kalikala, i.e. the time of Kali. The 
whole yuga is called after him, though, accurately 
speaking, his time falls only in the last part of the 
yuga. Notwithstanding, the Hindus mean by kalik&la 
the beginning of the haliyuga. 

6 . Pdndava-kdla, i.e. the time of the life and the wars 
of Bharata. 

All these eras vie with each other in antiquity, the 
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one going back to a still more remote beginning than 
the other, and the sums of years which they afford go 
beyond hundreds, thousands, and higher orders of num¬ 
bers. Therefore not only astronomers, but also other 
people, think it wearisome and unpractical to use them. 

The author In order to give an idea of these eras, we shall use 

adopts the ^ 

SSdfS?aa as a S all o e or P 0 * 1 ^ of comparison that Hindu 

at«st-year. year the great bulk of which coincides with the year 
400 of Yazdajird. This number consists only of hun¬ 
dreds, not of units and tens, and by this peculiarity 
it is distinguished from all other years that might 
possibly be chosen. Besides, it is a memorable time; 
for the breaking of the strongest pillar of the religion, 
the decease of the pattern of a prince, Mahmud, the 
lion of the world, the wonder of his time—may God 
have mercy upon him!~took place only a short time, 
less than a year, before it. The Hindu year precedes 
the Naur6z or new year’s day of this year only by 
twelve days, and the death of the prince occurred pre¬ 
cisely ten complete Persian months before it. 

Page 204. Now, presupposing this our gauge as known, we shall 
compute the years for this point of junction, which is 
the beginning of the corresponding Hindu year, for the 
end of all years which come into question coincides 
with it, and the Naurbz of the year 400 of Yazdajird 
falls only a little latter (viz. twelve days). 

n™ much The book Vishnu-Dharma says : “ Vaira asked Mar- 

of tfie life of-ij i , . . -. J “ 

Brahman kandeva how much of the life of Brahman had elapsed; 

according to whereupon the sage answered: ‘ That which has elapsed 

the Vishnu- o „ , , , _ x ,, . 

vhanna.' is s years, 5 months, 4 days, 6 manvantaras, 7 samdhi, 
27 caturyvgas , and 3 yagas of the twenty-eighth catur- 
yi"J r ’> and 10 divya-years up to the time of the asvamcdha 
which thou hast offered.’ He who knows the details of 
this statement and comprehends them duly is a sage 
man, and the sage is he who serves the only Lord and 
strives to reach the neighbourhood of his place, which is 
called Paramapada.” 
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Presupposing this statement to he known, and refer¬ 
ring the reader to our explanation of the various mea¬ 
sures of time which we have given in former chapters, 
we offer the following analysis. 

Of the life of Brahman there have elapsed before our 
gauge 26,215,732,948,132 of our years. Of the nycli- 
themeron of Brahman, is. of the halpa of the dag, there 
have elapsed 1,972 948,132, and of the seventh mnnvan- 
tara 120,532,132. 

The latter is also the date of the imprisoning of the 
King Bali, for it happened in the first caturguga of the 
seventh manvantara. 

In all chronological dates which we have mentioned 
already and shall still mention, we only reckon with 
complete years, for the Hindus are in the habrt of dis¬ 
regarding frfictions of a year. 

Further, the VUhnu-Dharmn says: “ Markandova Tiie tim.> «.t 
savs, in answer to a question of Vajra, ‘ I have already wind to 
lived as long as 6 knlpas and 6 manvanf arris of the inJniw. 
seventh Icalpa. 23 tret&ijvgns of the seventh munrantara. 

In the twenty-fourth tretayuga Rama killed Havana, 
and Lakshmana, the brother of Kama, killed Kumbha- 
karna, the brother of Havana. Tne two subjugated all 
the Riikshasas. At that time Valmiki, the Rishi, com¬ 
posed the story of Rama and Ramayana and eternalised 
it in his books. It was I who told it to \udhishthira, 
the son of Piindu, in the forest of Kamyakavana. 

The author of the Vishnu-Dhanna reckons herewith 
tretdyvgns, first, because the events which he mentions 
occurred in a certain trctcii/ugn, and secondly, because it 
is more convenient to reckon with a simple unit than 
with such a unit as requires to be explained by reference 
to its single quarters. Besides, the latter part of the 
tretayuga is a more suitable time for the events men¬ 
tioned than its beginning, because it is so much nearer 
to the age of evil-doing (v. i. pp. 379 - 3 ^°)- 
the date of Rama and Ramayana is known among the 
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How much 
time lia^ 
elapsed l>e- 
lore o of the 
present 
kalpa, ac¬ 
cording to 
Pulisa and 
Brahma¬ 
gupta. 


Page 205 . 


How much 
time has 
elapst-d of 
the current 
kaliyuyc. 


Hindus, but I for my part have not been able to ascer¬ 
tain it. 

Twenty-three caturyugas are 99,360,000 years, 
and, together with the time from the beginning of a 
caturyuga till the end of the trctdyuga, 102.384,000 
years. 

If we subtract this number of years from the number 
of years of the seventh mcinvantara that have elapsed 
before our gauge-year, viz. 120,532,132 (v. p. 3), we get 
the remainder of 18,148,132 years, i.e. so many years 
before our gauge-year as the conjectural date of Kama; 
and this may suffice, as long as it is not supported 
by a trustworthy tradition. The here-mentioned year 
corresponds to the 3,892,132b year of the 28th catur- 
yuga. 

All these computations rest on the measures adopted 
by Brahmagupta. He and Pulisa agree in this, that 
the number of kalpas which have elapsed of the life of 
Brahman before the present kalpa is 6068 (equal to 8 
years, 5 months, 4 days of Brahman). But they differ 
from each other iu converting this number into catur¬ 
yugas. According to Pulisa, it is equal to 6,116,544; 
according to Brahmagupta, only to 6,068,000 catur¬ 
yugas. Therefore, if we adopt the system of Pulisa, 
reckoning 1 manvantccra as 72 caturyugas without 
sariidhi, 1 kalpa as 1008 caturyugas, and each yuga as 
the fourth part of a caturyuga, that which has elapsed 
of the life of Brahman before our gauge-year is the 
sum of 26,425,456,204,132(1) years, and of th e kalpa 
there have elapsed 1,986,124,132 years, of the manvan- 
tara 119,884,132 years, and of the caturyuga 3,244,132 
years. 

Regarding the time which has elapsed since the 
beginning of the kaliyvga, there exists no difference 
amounting to whole years. According to both Brahma¬ 
gupta and Pulisa, of the kaliyuga there have elapsed 
before our gauge-year 4132 years, and between the 
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wars of Bharata and our gauge-year there have elapsed 
3479 years. The year 4132 before the gauge-year is 
the epoch of the kalibi/a, and the year 3479 before the 
gauge-year is the epoch of the PandavaMla. 

The Hindus have an era called Kdlayavana , regard- The m 
ing which I have not been able to obtain full infor- talaj, “ Tana - 
mation. They place its epoch in the end of the last 
dvdparayuya. The here-mentioned Yavana (JMN) 
severely oppressed both their country and their religion. 

To date by the here-mentioned eras requires in any 
case vast numbers, since their epochs go back to a most 
remote antiquity. For this reason people have given 
up using them, and have adopted instead the eras 
of— 

(1.) Sri Harsha. 

(2.) Vilcramfulitya. 

(3.) Sabi. 

(4.) Valulihn, anil 

(5.) Gupta. 

The Hindus believe regarding Sri Harsha that he Emotes 
used to examine the soil in order to see what of hidden Hanllt ' 
treasures was in its iuterior, as far down as the seventh 
earth ; that, in fact, he found such treasures ; and that, 
in consequence, he could dispense with oppressing his 
subjects (by taxes, &c.) His era is used in Mathura, and 
the country of Kauoj. Between Sri Harsha and \ ikra- 
maditya there is an interval of 400 years, as I have been 
told by some of the inhabitants of that region. How¬ 
ever, in the Kashmirian calendar I have read that Sri 
Harsha was 664 years later than Vikramaditva. In 
face of this discrepancy I am in perfect uncertainty, 
which to the present moment has not yet been cleared 
up by any trustworthy information. 

Those who use the era of Vikramaditva live in the F.ranfVik- 

v . | » ,1 ramaditva. 

southern and western parts of India. It is useu in tne 
following way: 342 are multiplied by 3, which gives 
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the product 1026. To this number you add the years 
-which have elapsed of the current shashtyalda or sexa¬ 
gesimal scnnvatsara, and the sum is the corresponding 
year of the era of Vikramaditya. In the book Sriid- 
hctva by Mahadeva I find as his name Cundmlija. 

As regards this method of calculation, we must first 
say that it is rather awkward and unnatural, for if they 
began with 1026 as the basis of the calculation, as they 
begin—without any apparent necessity—with 342, this 
would serve the same purpose. And, secondly, admit¬ 
ting that the method is correct as long as there is only 
one shashtyalda in the date, how are we to reckon if 
there is a number of shashtyubdas? 

The epoch of the era of Saka or Sakakala falls 135 
years later than that of Yikramaditya. The here-men¬ 
tioned Saka tyrannised over their country between the 
river Sindh and the ocean, after he had made Arya- 
varta in the midst of this realm his dwelling-place. 
He interdicted the Hindus from considering and repre¬ 
senting themselves as anything but Sakas. Some main¬ 
tain that he was a Sudra from the city of Ahnansura; 
others maintain that he was not a Hindu at all, and that 
he had come to India from the -west. The Hindus had 
much to suffer from him, till at last they received help 
from the east, when Yikramaditya marched against him, 
put him to flight and killed him in the region of Karur, 
between Multan and the castle of Lord. Xow this date 
became famous, as people rejoiced in the news of the 
death of the tyrant, and was used as the epoch of an 
era, especially by the astronomers. They honour the 
conqueror by adding Sri to his name, so as to say Sri 
Vikramaditya. Since there is a long interval between 
the era which is called the era of Yikramaditya (v. 
p. 5) and the killing of Saka, we think that that Vik¬ 
ramaditya from whom the era has got its name is not 
identical with that one who killed Saka, but only a 
namesake of his. 
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The era of Yalabha is called so from Valabha, the ruler Era ft 
of the town Valabhi, nearly 30 yojanas south of Anhil- 
vara. The epoch of this era falls 241 years later than rage 206. 
the epoch of the Salca era. People use it in this way. 

They first put down the year of the Sakakala, and 
then subtract from it the cube of 6 and the square of 
5 (216 + 25 = 241). The remainder is the year of the 
Yalabha era. The history of Yalabha is given in its 
proper place (cf. chap, xvii.) 

As regards the Guptakala, people say that the Guptas GuptakAia. 
were wicked powerful people, and that when they 
ceased to exist this date was used as the epoch of an 
era. It seems that Valabha was the last of them, be¬ 
cause the epoch of the era of the Guptas falls, like 
that of the Valabha era, 241 years later than the Saka¬ 
kala. 

The era of the astronomers begins 587 years later than Era of tn e 
the Sakakala. On this era is based the canon Khancla- mers. 
khddyaka by Brahmagupta, which among Muhammadans 
is known as Al-arkand. 

Now, the year 400 of Yazdajird, which we have compari«,n 
chosen as a gauge, corresponds to the following years 
of the Indian eras:— teLtyear. 

(1) To the year 1488 of the era of Sri Harsha, 

(2) To the year 1088 of the era of Vikramaditya, 

(3) To the year 953 of the Sakakala, 

(4) To the year 712 of the Valabha era, which is 

identical with the Guptakala, 

(5) To the year 366 of the era of the canon Khanda- 

khadyaka, 

(6) To the year 526 of the era of the canon Panca- 

siddhdntikd by Varahamihira, 

(7) To the year 132 of the era of the canon Kara- 

nasdra; and 

(8) To the year 65 of the era of the canon Karana- 

tilaka. 
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The eras of the here-mentioned canones are such as 
the authors of them considered the most suitable to be 
used as cardinal points in astronomical and other cal¬ 
culations, whence calculation may conveniently extend 
forward or backward. Perhaps the epochs of these eras 
fall within the time when the authors in question them¬ 
selves lived, hut it is also possible that they fall within 
a time anterior to their lifetime. 

Onthepopu- Common people in India date by the years of a ccn- 
of dating by tennium, which they call samratsara. If a ccntcnnium 
samvatsaras. is finished, they drop it, and simply begin to date by a 
new one. This era is called lokakdla, i.c. the era of 
the nation at large. But of this era people give such 
totally different accounts, that I have no means of 

making out the truth. In a similar manner they 

also differ among themselves regarding the beginning 
of the year. On the latter subject I shall communicate 
what I have heard myself, hoping meanwhile that one 
day we shall be able to discover a rule in this apparent 
confusion. 

Different Those who use the Saka era, the astronomers, begin 

oftteyear. fhe y ear with the month C'aitra, whilst the inhabitants 

of Ranir, which is conterminous with Ivashmir, begin 
it with the month Bhadrapada. The same people count 
our gauge-year (400 Yazdajird) as the eighty-fourth 
year of an era of theirs. 

All the people who inhabit the country between 
Bardari and Marigala begin the year with the month 
Karttika, and they count the gauge-year as the noth 
year of an era of theirs. The author of the Kashmirian 
calendar maintains that the latter year corresponds to 
the sixth year of a new centeiinium, and this, indeed, is 
the usage of the people of Kashmir. 

The people living in the country Nirahara, behind 
Marigala, as far as the utmost frontiers of Takeshar and 
Lohavar, begin the year with the month Marg^irsha, 
and reckon our gauge-year as the 108th year of their 
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era. The people of Lanbaga, i.e. Lamghan, follow their 
example. I have been told by people of Multan that 
this system is peculiar to the people of Sindh and 
Kanoj, and that they used to begin the year with the 
new moon of Margasirsha, but that the people of Multan 
only a few years ago had given up this system, and 
had adopted the system of the people of Kashmir, and 
followed their example in beginning the year with the 
new moon of Caitra. 

I have already before excused myself on account of 
the imperfection of the information given in this chap¬ 
ter. For we cannot offer a strictly scientific account of 
the eras to which it is devoted, simply because in them 
we have to reckon with periods of time far exceeding a 
centennium, (and because all tradition of events farther 
back than a hundred years is confused (v. p. 8).) So 
I have myself seen the roundabout way in which they 
compute the year of the destruction of Somanath in the 
year of the Hijra 416, or 947 Sakakala. First, they 
write down the number 242, then under it 606, then 
under this 99. The sum of these numbers is 947, or the 
year of the Sakakala. 

Now I am inclined to think that the 242 years have 
elapsed before the beginning of their centennial system, 
and that they have adopted the latter together with 
the Guptakala; further, that the number 606 represents 
complete samvatsaras or centennials, each of which they 
must reckon as 10 r years; lastly, that the 99 years 
represent that time which has elapsed of the current 
centennium. 

That this, indeed, is the nature of the calculation is 
confirmed by a leaf of a canon composed by Durlabha 
of Multan, which I have found by chance. Here the 
author says: “ First write 848 and add to it the Inukika- 
Mla, i.e. the era of the people, and the sum is the 

Sakakala.” , 

If we write first the year of the Sakakala correspond- 
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ing to our gauge-year, viz. 953, and subtract 848 from 
it, the remainder, 105, is the year of the luukika-kdla, 
whilst the destruction of Somanath falls in the ninety- 
eighth year of the centennium or laukika-kdla. 

Durlabha says, besides, that the year begins with the 
month Margasirsha, but that the astronomers of Multan 
begin it with Caitra. 

Origin of the The Hindus had kings residing in Kabul, Turks who 

the shahs, of were said to be of Tibetan origin. The first of them, 
Barhatakin, came into the country and entered a cave 
in Kabul, which none could enter except by creeping 
on hands and knees. The cave had water, and besides 
he deposited there victuals for a certain number of 
days. It is still known in our time, and is called Var. 
People who consider the name of Barhatakin as a good 
omen enter the cave and bring out some of its water 
with great trouble. 

Certain troops of peasants were working before the 
door of the cave. Tricks of this kind can onlv be 
carried out and become notorious, if their author has 
made a secret arrangement with somebody else — in 
fact, with confederates. Kow these had induced per¬ 
sons to work there continually day and night in turns, 
so that the place was never empty of people. 

Some days after he had entered the cave, he began 
to creep out of it in the presence of the people, who 
looked on him as a new-born baby. He wore Turkish 
.dress, a short tunic open in front, a high hat, boots and 
Jarms. How people honoured him as a being of mira¬ 
culous origin, who had been destined to be king, and in 
fact he brought those countries under his sway and 
ruled them under the title of a shahiya of Kabul. 
The rule remained among his descendants for gene¬ 
rations, the number of which is said to be about 
. sixty. 

Unfortunately the Hindus do not pay much attention 
to the historical order of things, they are very careless 
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in relating the chronological succession of their kings, 
and when they are pressed for information and are 
at a loss, not knowing what to say, they invariably 
take to tale-telling. But for this, we should com¬ 
municate to the reader the traditions which we have 
received from some people among them. I have 
been told that the pedigree of this royal family, 
written on silk, exists in the fortress Kagarkot, 
and I much desired to make myself acquainted 
with it, but the thing was impossible for various 
reasons. 

One of this series of kings was Kanik, the same who The story of 
is said to have built the vihdra (Buddhistic monastery) 
of Purushavar. It is called, after him, Kanik-caitya. 

People relate that the king of Kanoj had presented to 
him, among other gifts, a gorgeous and most singular 
piece of cloth. How Kanik wanted to have dresses 
made out of it for himself, but his tailor had not the 
courage to make them, for he said, “ There is (in the 
embroidery) the figure of a human foot, and whatever 
trouble I may take, the foot will always lie between the 
shoulders.” And that means the same as we have 
already mentioned in the story of Bali, the son of 
Virocana (i.e. a sign of subjugation, cf. i. p. 397). Now 
Kanik felt convinced that the ruler of Kanoj had 
thereby intended to vilify and disgrace him, and in 
hot haste he set out with his troops marching against 
him. 

When the nit heard this, he was greatly perplexed, 
for he had no power to resist Kanik. Therefore he 
consulted his Yazir, and the latter said, “You have 
roused a man who was quiet before, and have done un¬ 
becoming things. Now cut off my nose and lips, let 
me be mutilated, that I may find a cunning device; for 
there is no possibility of an open resistance.” The rdi 
did with him as he had proposed, and then he went off 
to the frontiers of the realm. 
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There he was found by the hostile army, was recog¬ 
nised and brought before Kanik, who asked what was 
the matter with him. The Vazir said, “ I tried to 
dissuade him from opposing you, and sincerely advised 
him to be obedient to you. He, however, conceived a 
suspicion against me and ordered me to be mutilated. 
Since then he has gone, of his own accord, to a place 
which a man can only reach by a very long journey 
when he marches on the highroad, but which he may 
easily reach by undergoing the trouble of crossing an 
intervening desert, supposing that he can carry with 
himself water for so and so many days.” Thereupon 
Kanik answered: “The latter is easily done.” He 
ordered water to be carried along, and engaged the 
\ azir to show him the road. The Yazir inarched be¬ 
fore the king and led him into a boundless desert. 
After the number of days had elapsed and the road did 
not come to an end, the king asked the Yazir what was 
now to be done. Then the Vazir said, “No blame 
attaches to me that I tried to save my master and to 
destroy his enemy. The nearest road leading out of 
this desert is that on which you have come. Now do 
with me as you like, for none will leave this desert 
alive.” 

Then Kanik got on his horse and rode round a de¬ 
pression in the soil. In the centre of it he thrust his 
spea.r into the earth, and lo 1 water poured from it in 
sufficient quantity for the army to drink from and to 
draw Jrom for the rharch back. Upon this the Yazir 
said, “ I had not directed my cunning scheme against 
powerful angels, but against feeble men. As things 
stand thus, accept my intercession for the prince mv 
benefactor, and pardon him.” Kanik answered,’ “I 
march back from this place. Thy wish is granted to 
thee.^ Thy master has already received what is due to 
him.” Kanik returned out of the desert, and the Vazir 
went back to his master, the rat of Kanoj. There he 
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found that on the same day when Kanik had thrust 
his spear into the earth, both the hands and feet had 
fallen off the body of the r&t. 

The last king of this race was Lagaturmdn, and his 
Yazir was Kallar, a Brahman. The latter had been for¬ 
tunate, in so far as he had found by accident hidden 
treasures, which.gave him much influence and power. 
In consequence, the last king of this Tibetan house, 
after it had held the royal power for so long a period, 
let it by degrees slip from his hands. Besides, Laga- 
turman had bad manners and a worse behaviour, on 
account of which people complained of him greatly 
to the Vazir. Now the Yazir put him in chains and 
imprisoned him for correction, but then he himself 
found ruling sweet, his riches enabled him to carry out 
his plans, and so he occupied the royal throne. After 
him ruled the Brahman kings Samand (Samanta), 
Kamalu, Bhitn (Bhima), Jaipal (Jayapula), Ananda- 
p&ia, Tarojanapftla (Trilocauapala). The latter was 
killed A.H. 412 (a.d. 1021), and his son Bhituapala five 
years later (a.d. 1026). 

This Hindu Shahiya dynasty is now extinct, and of 
the whole house there is no longer the slightest rem¬ 
nant in existence. We must say that, in all their 
grandeur, they never slackened in the ardent desire of 
doing that which is good and right, that they were men 
of noble sentiment and noble bearing. I admire the 
following passage in a letter of Anandapala, which he 
wrote to the prince Mahmud, when the relations be¬ 
tween them were already strained to the utmost: “ I 
have learned that the Turks have rebelled against you 
and are spreading in Khurasan. If you wish, I shall 
come to you with 5000 horsemen, 10,000 foot-soldiers, 
and 100 elephants, or, if you wish, I shall send you 
my son with double the number. In acting thus, I 
do not speculate on the impression which this will 
make on you. I have been conquered by you, and 
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therefore I do not wish that another man should 
conquer you.” 

The same prince cherished the bitterest hatred against 
the Muhammadans from the time when his son was 
made a prisoner, whilst his son Tarojanapala (Triloca- 
napala) was the very opposite of his father. 


( 15 ) 


CHAPTER L. 

HOW MANY STAR-CYCLES THERE ARE BOTH IN A “ KALPA ” 

AND IN A “CATURYUGA.” 

It is one of the conditions of a kalpa that in it the 
planets, with their apsides and nodes, must unite in 
o° of Aries, i.e, in the point of the vernal equinox 
Therefore each planet makes within a kalpa a certain 
number of complete revolutions or cycles. 

These star-cycles as known through the canon ofriKtnii- 
Alfazari and Ya'kub Ibn Tarik, were derived from 3 zAri and 
Hindu who came to Bagdad as a member of the politi- IbD 
cal mission which Sindh sent to the Khalif Almansur, 

A.H. 154 ( = a.d. 771). If we compare these secondary 
statements with the primary statements of the Hindus, 
we discover discrepancies, the cause of which is not 
known to me. Is their origin due to the translation of 
Alfazari and Ya'kub ? or to the dictation of that 
Hindu ? or to the fact that afterwards these computa¬ 
tions have been corrected by Brahmagupta, or some one 
else ? For, certainly, any scholar who becomes aware 
of mistakes in astronomical computations and takes an 
interest in the subject, will endeavour to correct them, Muhammu 
as, e g. Muhammad Ibn Ishak of Sarakhs has done. Samkiis. 
For he had discovered in the computation of Saturn a 
falling back behind real time (i.e., that Saturn, accord¬ 
ing to this computation, revolved slower than it did in 
reality). Now he assiduously studied the subject, till 
at last he was convinced that his fault did not originate 
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from the equation (i.e. from the correction of the places 
of the stars, the computation of their mean places). 
Then he added to the cycles of Saturn one cycle more, 
and compared his calculation with the actual motion of 
the planet, till at last he found the calculation of the 
cycles completely to agree with astronomical observa¬ 
tion. In accordance with this correction he states the 
star-cycles in his canon. 

Brahmagupta relates a different theory regarding the 
cycles of the apsides and nodes of the moon, on the 
authority of Aryabhata. We quote this from Brah¬ 
magupta, for we could not read it in the original work 
of Aryabhata, but only in a quotation in the work of 
Brahmagupta. 

The following table contains all these traditions, which 
will facilitate the study of them, if God will! 


The planets. 


Sun 

Brahmagupta . 

I The translation 
I of Altazarl . 
| J Aryabhata 
£ The anomalistic 
*4 | revolution of 
I the moon ac- 
I cording to 
' Brahmagupta 


! Mars 
I Mercury 
Jupiter . 

Venus . 

( Brahmagupta 
The translation 
I i'. of Alfazart . 

! x / The correction 
| \ of Alsarakhsi 

j The fixed stars 


Number of their 
revolutions in a • 
Kalpa. 

Number of the 
revolutions of 
their apsides. 

Number of the re¬ 
volutions of thur 
nodes. 

4,320,000,000 

480 

IT a*- no iio«le. 

8 

0 

8 ‘ 

co 

h 48S, I05.S5S 

* 

232.311,168 
232,312,138 

488,219,000 

232,316.000 

CO 

10 

57,265,194,142 

The anomalistic 

ts 


revolution of the 

rC , 

to 


moon is here 

1 


treated as if it 
were the apsis, 
being the differ¬ 
ence between the 
motion of the j 

| 


moon and that 

1 


of the ap-is. (See 

2,296,828,522, 

202 

the notes.) 

267 

521 

63 

893 

17,936,99k9!4 : 
364,226.455 ; 

332 

855 

7,022,389,492 

*46,567,298 

653 

146,569,284 

146,569,238 

4 ' 

5S4 


120,000 according to the translation of 
Alfazart. 
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The computation of these cycles rests on the mean Cycles of 
motion of the planets. As a caturyuga is, according to in a catur - 
Brahmagupta, the one-thousandth part of a kalpa, we tS^uga. 
have only to ^divide these cycles by 1000, and the 
quotient is the number of the star-cycles in one catur¬ 
yuga. 

Likewise, if we divide the cycles of the table by 
10,000, the quotient is the number of the star-cycles in 
a kaliyuga, for this is one-tenth of a caturyuga. The 
fractions which may occur in those quotients are raised 
to wholes, to caturyugas or kaliyugas, by being multi¬ 
plied by a number equal to the denominator of the 
fraction. 

The following table represents the star-cycles speci¬ 
ally in a caturyuga and kaliyuga, not those in a man- 
vantara. Although the manvantaras are nothing but 
multiplications of whole caturyugas, still it is difficult 
to reckon with them on account of the samdhi which 
is attached both to the beginning and to the end of 
them. 


The names of the planets. 

Their revolutions 
m a Caturyuga. 

Their revolutions 
in a Kaliyuga. 

____ 

Sun. 

4,320.000 

432,000 

His apsis .... 


°T^5T5 

Moon. 

57 . 753 . 3 °° 

5 , 775.330 

g .2 j Brahmagupta . . 

4S8, 1055$? 

4 S,Sio| 2 ?,S 

K L 1 Aryabhata 

488,219 

48,8213',', 

— 1 

Hei anomalistic revolution 

57,265,1 94 sVh 

5 . 726 , 5 i 9 |Sis 

( Brahmagupta 
g .2 ) The translation of 

232,311 ch 

23 , 23 I 

55 j 1 Alfazari 

232,3125V,! 

23 , 23 I|®J 5 

f Aiyabhata 

232,316 

23,23 ‘ir 

Mars ..... 

2,296, s 28j|f 

229,682!$,} 

His ap'is 

VA 

r \ 2 n 7 

His node 



Mercury .... 

• 7,936,99^! IJ 

1, 793 , 699 i Hi 
OfTihr 

r, 52 1 „ 

His apsis 


His node 

Of JO iT 

5 <7 

36,4221$?} 

0 J 7 1 

Jupiter .... 

364.226^03 

His ap>is 


°2 777 

His node 

Ortoo 

°nVii5 
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Tlie names of the planets. 


Venus .... 
Her apsis 
Her node 

Saturn .... 
His apsis 
His node 

- I The translation of 
s 1 Alfaz&it 
"S j The correction of 
m ( Alsarakhsi . 

The lixed stars . 


Their revolutions j Their revolutions 


iu a Caturyuga. 

m a Ktiliyuga. 

7,022,389JIJ 

702,2385^5 

-.653 

0 TtT< 7 tf 

°rn^u 

o T V«\ 

o T $lh 

146,567^^ 

14,656^^ 0 

n +1 
°TT5()u 

OpoViJ i> 

°tW 


146,569^ 

I 4,*>5 

I 46 ,S 69 HS 

14,656} HI 

120 

12 


rage sir. After we have stated how many of the star-cycles of 
SW a kctlpa fall in a caturyuga and in a kaliyuga , according 
yuga, ac- to Brahmagupta, we shall now derive from the number 
p°uhs" et0 of star-cycles of a caturyuga according to Pulisa the 
number of star-cycles of a kalpa, first reckoning a 
kalpa = 1000 caturyugas, and, secondly, reckoning it as 
1008 caturyugas. These numbers are contained in the 
following table:— 


The Tugas according to Pulisa. 


The names of the 

Number of 

Number of their 

Number of their j 

their revolu- 

revolut 011s in a 

revolutions 111 a | 

planets. 

turns in a 

Kalpa of 

Kalpa of 


Caturyuga. 

icoo Caturyugas. 

1008 Caturyugas. 1 

Sun . . . 

4,320,000 

4,320,000,000 

4.354 560,000 

Moon . . . 

57>753»336 

57,753,336,000 

58,215,362,688 j 

Her up-sis . 

488,219 

488,219,000 

492,124,752 ■ 

Her node . 

232,226 

232,226,000 

234,083,808 ; 

Mars . . . 

2,296,824 

2,296,824,000 

2,3I5,I98,59 2 

Mercury . . 

17 937,000 

17,9^7,000,000 

i8,oSo,49D,ooo t 

| .Jupiter . . 

364,220 

364,220,000 

367.133,760 

V enus . . 

7,022.338 

7,022,388,000 

7,078.567,104 

I Saturn . . 

1 

146,564 

146,564,000 

147,736512 

. 


Transforma¬ 
tion of A the 
word Arya¬ 
bhata 
among the 
Arabs. 


e meet in this context with a curious circumstance. 
Evidently Alfazari and Ya'kub sometimes heard from 
their Hindu master expressions to this effect, that his 
calculation of the star-cycles was that of the great Sid- 
dhdnta, whilst Aryabhata reckoned with one-thousandth 
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part of it. They apparently did not understand him 
properly, and imagined that aryabhata (Arab, drjctbhad ) 
meant a thousandth part. The Hindus pronounce the 
d of this word something between a d and an r. So 
the consonant became changed to an r, and people wrote 
drjabhar. Afterwards it was still more mutilated, the 
first r being changed to a z, and so people wrote Azja- 
bhar. If the word in this garb wanders back to the 
Hindus, they will not recognise it. 

Further, Abu-alhasan of Al’ahwdz mentions the revo- 
lutions of the planets in the years of al-arjabhar, i.e. in 
caturyugas. I shall represent them in the table such 
as I have found them, for I guess that they are directly 
derived from the dictation of that Hindu. Possibly, Pa ? e *'*• 
therefore, they give us the theory of Aryabhata. Some 
of these numbers agree with the star-cycles in a catur- 
yuga, which we have mentioned on the authority of 
Brahmagupta; others differ from them, and agree with 
the theory of Pulisa; and a third class of numbers differs 
from those of both Brahmagupta and Pulisa, as the 
examination of the whole table will show. 



Their Yugas as Farts 

The names of the 

of a Catmyuga 

planets. 

according to 
Abu-alhasan Aiahwaz 

Sun .... 

4,320,000 

Moon .... 

57 . 75 .v 336 

Her ap.->i- . . 

488,219 

Her node . . 

232,226 

Mars .... 

2.296,82s 

Mercury . . . 

17 , 937,020 

Jupiter . . . 

304,224 

Venus .... 

7,022,3X8 

146,564 

Saturn . . ■ 
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CHAPTEE LT. 

AN EXPLANATION OF THE TERMS “ ADHIMASA,” “ UNA- 
RATRA,” AND THE “ AHARGANAS,” AS REPRESENTING 
DIFFERENT SUMS OF DAYS. 

On the leap The months of the Hindus are lunar, their years solar ; 

therefore their new year’s day must in each solar year 
fall by so much earlier as the lunar year is shorter than 
the solar (roughly speaking, by eleven days). If this 
precession makes up one complete month, they act in 
the same way as the Jews, who make the year a leap 
year of thirteen months by reckoning the month Adar 
twice, and in a similar way to the heathen Arabs, who 
in a so-called annus procrastinationis postponed the 
new year’s day, thereby extending the preceding year 
to the duration of thirteen months. 

The Hindus call the year in which a month is 
repeated in the common language malamdsa. Mala 
means the dirt that clings to the hand. As such dirt 
is thrown away, thus the leap month is thrown away 
out of the calculation, and the number of the months 
of a year remains twelve. However, in the literature 
the leap month i3 called adhimasa. 

That month is repeated within which (it being con¬ 
sidered as a solar month) two lunar months finish. If 
the end of the lunar month coincides with the beginning 
of the solar month, if, in fact, the former ends before 
any part of the latter has elapsed, this month is re¬ 
peated, because the end of the lunar month, although 
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it has not yet run into the new solar month, still does 
no longer form part of the preceding month. 

If a month is repeated, the first time it has it3 
ordinary name, whilst the second time they add before 
the name the word durd to distinguish between them. 

If, e.g. the month Ashadhais repeated, the first is called Pa s e 21 3- 
Ashadha, the second Durdsh&dha. The first month is 
that which is disregarded in the calculation. The Hin¬ 
dus consider it as unlucky, and do not celebrate any of 
the festivals in it which they celebrate in the other 
months. The most unlucky time in this month is that 
day on which the lunation reaches its end. 

The author of the Vishnu-Dharma says: “ Candra Quotation 
(rnana) is smaller than sdvana, i.e. the lunar year is ru(«.- 
smaller than the civil year, by six days, i.e. unardtra. on ““' 
tlna means decrease, deficiency. Saura is greater than 
candra by eleven days, which gives in two years and 
seven months the supernumerary adhimdsa month. 

This whole month is unlucky, and nothing must be 
done in it.” 

This is a rough description of the matter. We shall 
now describe it accurately. 

The lunar year has 360 lunar days, the solar year has 
37 143V lunar days. This difference sums up to the 
thirty days of an adhimdsa in the course of 97 ^iVtV(> 
lunar days, i.e. in 32 months, or in 2 years, 8 months, 16 
days, plus the fraction: jVrW lunar day, which is 
nearly = 5 minutes, 15 seconds. 

As” the religious reason of this theory of intercala- Option 
tion the Hindus mention a passage of the Veda, which t'da. 
they have read to us, to the following tenor: “ If the 
day of conjunction, i.e. the first lunar day of the month, 
passes without the sun’s marching from one zodiacal sign 
to the other, and if this takes place on the following 
dav, the preceding month falls out of the calculation. 

The meaning of this passage is not correct, and the 
fault must have risen with the man who recited and 
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translated the passage to me. For a month has thirty 
lunar days, and a twelfth part of the solar year has 
3 °iii} lunar days. This fraction, reckoned in day- 
minutes, is equal to 55' ig''22 m 30 lr . If we now, for 
example, suppose a conjunction or new moon to take 
place at o° of a zodiacal sign, we add this fraction to 
the time of the conjunction, and thereby we find the 
times of the sun’s entering the signs successively. As 
now the difference between a lunar and a solar month 
is only a fraction of a day, the sun’s entering a new 
sign may naturally take place on any of the days of the 
month. It may even happen that the sun enters two 
consecutive signs on the same month-day (e.y. on the 
second or third of two consecutive months). This is 
the case if in one month the sun enters a sign before 
4 l 40" 37 "' 30" have elapsed of it; for the next follow¬ 
ing entering a sign falls later by 55* 19“ 23" 1 30 ,v , and 
both these fractions (i.e. less than 4' 40" 37'" 30" plus 
the last-mentioned fraction) added together are not 
sufficient to make up one complete day. Therefore 
the quotation from the Veda is not correct. 


«£w,on 1 su PP ose . however, that it may have the following 
pLSge Ve,Uo correcC meaning:—If a month elapses in which the sun 
does not march from one sign to another, this month is 
disregarded in the calculation. For if the sun enters 


a sign on the 29th of a month, when at least 4' 40“ 37'“ 
30 lv have elapsed of it, this entering takes place before 
the beginning of the succeeding month, and therefore 
the latter month is without an entering of the sun into 
a new sign, because the next following entering falls on 
the first of the next but one or third month. If you 
compute the consecutive enterings, beginning with a 
conjunction taking place in o° of a certain sign, you 
Pdge 214. find that in the thirty-third month the sun enters a new 
sign at 30’ 20” of the twenty-ninth day, and that he 
enters the next following sign at 25* 39“ 22 iu 30 ,v of the 
first day of the thirty-fifth month. 


t 
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Hence also becomes evident why this month, which 
is disregarded in the calculation, is considered as un¬ 
lucky. The reason is that the month misses just that 
moment which is particularly adapted to earn in it a 
heavenly reward, viz. the moment of the sun’s entering 
a new sign. 

As regards adhimdsa, the word means the first month, 
for AD means beginning (i.e. adi). In the books of 
Ya'kub Ibn Tarik and of Alfazaii this name is written 
padarndsa. Pcula (in the orig. P-BK) means end, and 
it is possible that the Hindus call the leap month by 
both names ; but the reader must be aware that these 
two authors frequently misspell or disfigure the Indian 
words, and that there is no reliance on their tradition. 

I only mention this because Pulisa explains the latter 
of the two months, which are called by the same name, 
as the supernumerary one. 

The month, as the time from one conjunction to the Explanation 
following, is one revolution of the moon, which revolves ««i™i or 
through the ecliptic, but in a course distant from that Souths and 
of the sun. This is the difference between the motions y 
of the two heavenly luminaries, whilst the direction 
in which they move is the same. If we subtract the 
revolutions of the sun, i.e. the solar cycles of a kalpa, 
from its lunar cycles, the remainder shows how many 
more lunar months a kalpa has than solar months. All 
months or days which we reckon as parts of whole 
kalpas we call here universal, and all months or days 
which we reckon as parts of a part of a kalpa, e.g. 
of a caturyuga, we call partial, for the purpose of sim¬ 
plifying the terminology. ' 

The year has twelve solar months, and likewise 
twelve lunar months. The lunar year is complete with mo,an., 
twelve months, whilst the solar year, in consequence of 
the difference of the two year kinds, has, with the 
addition of the adhimdsa, thirteen months. How evi¬ 
dently the difference between the universal solar and 
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How many- 
solar, lunar, 
and civil 
days are re¬ 
quired for 
the forma¬ 
tion of an 
adhimdsa 
mouth. 


The compu¬ 
tation of 
adhimdsa 
according 
to Pulisa. 
Page 215. 


lunar months is represented by these supernumerary 
months, by which a single year is extended to thirteen 
months. These, therefore, are the universal adhimdsa 
months. 

The universal solar months of a kalpa are 51*840, 
000,000; the universal lunar months of a kalpa, are 
53 , 433 > 3 °°°° 0 - The difference between them or the 
adhimdsa months is 1,593,300,000. 

Multiplying each of these numbers by 30, we get 
days, viz. solar days of a kalpa, 1,5 ^,200,000,000 ; 
lunar days, 1,602,999000,000; the days of the adhimdsa 
months, 47,799,000,000. 

In order to reduce these numbers to smaller ones 
we divide them by a common divisor, viz. 9,000,000. 
Thus we get as the sum of the days of the solar months 
172,800; as the sum of the days of the lunar months, 
178,111; and as the sum of the days of the adhimdsa 
months, 5311. 

If we further divide the universal solar, civil, and 
lunar days of a kalpa, each kind of them separately, by 
the universal adhimdsa months, the quotient represents 
the number of days within which a whole adhimdsa 
month sums up, viz. in 9764*,\* r solar days, in ioo6> 3 Vr 
lunar days, and in 990civil days. 

This whole computation rests on the measures which 
Brahmagupta adopts regarding a kalpa and the star- 
cycles in a kalpa. 

According to the theory of Pulisa regarding the 
caturyuga, a caturyuga has 51,840,000 solar months, 
53,433,336 lunar months, 1,593,336 adhimdsa months. 
Accordingly a caturyuga has 1,555.200,000 solar days, 
1,603,000,080 5mar days, 47,800,080 days of adhimdsa 
months. 

If we reduce the numbers of the months by the 
common divisor of 24, we get 2,160,000 solar months, 
2,226,389 lunar months, 66,389 adhimdsa months. If 
we divide the numbers of the day by the common 
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divisor of 720, we get 2,160,000 solar days, 2,226,389 
lunar days, 66,389 days of the adhimdsa months. If 
we, lastly, divide the universal solar, lunar, and civil 
days of a caturyuga , each kind separately, by the uni¬ 
versal adhimdsa months of a caturyuga, the quotient 
represents the numbers of days within which a whole 
adhimdsa month sums up, viz. in 976^/5^ solar days, 
in ioo6/// f ® t lunar days, and in 990^33! civil days. 

These are the elements of the computation of the 
adhimdsa, which we have worked out for the benefit of 
the following investigations. 

Regarding the cause which necessitates the -dnardtra, 
lit. the days of the decrease, we have to consider the fol¬ 
lowing. 

If we have one year or a certain number of years, 
and reckon for each of them twelve months, we get the 
corresponding number of solar months, and by multi¬ 
plying the latter by 30, the corresponding number 
of solar days. It is evident that the number of the 
lunar months or days of the same period is the same, 
plus an increase which forms one or several adhimdsa 
months. If we reduce this increase to adhimdsa months 
due to the period of time in question, according to the 
relation between the universal solar months and the 
universal adhimdsa months, and add this to the months 
or days of the years in question, the sum represents the 
partial lunar day's, i.e. those which correspond to the 
given number of years. 

This, however, is not what is wanted. What we want 
is the number of civil days of the given number of 
years which are less than the lunar days-; Jfor one civil 
day is greater than one lunar day. Therefore, in order 
to find that which is sought, we must subtract some¬ 
thing from the number of lunar days, and this element 
which must be subtracted is called unaratra. 

The unardtra of the partial lunar days stands in the 
same relation to the universal lunar days as the uni- 


Explanation 
of the term 
unai dtra. 
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versal civil days are less than the universal lunar days. 
The universal lunar days of a kalpa are 1,602,999,000,000. 
This number is larger than the number of universal 
civil days by 25,082,550,000, which represents the uni¬ 
versal xuiaratra. 

Both these numbers may be diminished by the com¬ 
mon divisor of 450,000. Thus we get 3,562,220 uni¬ 
versal lunar days, and 55,739 universal tlnaratra days. 

According to Pulisa, a caturi/uga has 1,603,000,080 
lunar days, and 25,082,280 unar&tra days. The com¬ 
mon divisor by which both numbers may be reduced 
is 360. Thus we get 4,452,778 lunar days and 69,673 
unardtra days. 

These are the rules for the computation of the una- 
rdtra, which we shall hereafter want for the compu¬ 
tation of the ahargana. The word means sum of days; 
for ah means day, and argana, sum. 

Ya'kfib lbn Turik has made a mistake in the compu¬ 
tation of the solar days; for he maintains that you get 
them by subtracting the solar cycles of a kalpa from 
the civil days of a kalpa, i.c. the universal civil days. 
But this is not the case. We get the solar days by 
multiplying the solar cycles of a kalpa by 12, in order 
to reduce them to months, and the product by 30, in 
order to reduce them to days, or by multiplying the 
number of cycles by 360. 

In the computation of the lunar days he has first 
taken the right course, multiplying the lunar months 
of a kalpa by 30, but afterwards he again falls into a 
mistake in the computation of the days of the unardtra. 
For he maintains that you get them by subtracting the 
solar days from the lunar days, whilst the correct thing 
is to subtract the civil days from the lunar days. 
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CHAPTER LII. 

ON THE CALCULATION OF “AHARGANA” IN GENERAL, 

THAT IS, THE RESOLUTION OF YEARS AND MONTHS 
INTO DAYS, AND, VICE VERSi, THE COMPOSITION OF 
YEARS AND MONTHS OUT OF DAYS. 

The general method of resolution is as follows:—The General mi« 
complete years are multiplied by 12; to the product are 
added the months which have elapsed of the current 
year, [and this sum is multiplied by 30;] to this product 
are added the days which have elapsed of the current 
month. The sum represents the saurahargana, i.e. the 
sum of the partial solar days. 

You write down the number in two places. In the 
one place you multiply it by 5311, i.e. the number 
which represents the universal adhimdsa months. The 
product you divide by 172,800, i.e. the number which 
represents the universal solar months. The quotient you 
get, as far as it contains complete days, is added to the 
number in the second place, and the sum represents the 
candrahargana, i.e. the sum of the partial lunar days. 

The latter number is again written dowm in two 
different places. In the one place you multiply it by 
S 5>739> i.e. the number which represents the universal 
unardtra days, and divide the product by 3,562,220, i.e. 
the number which represents the universal lunar days. 

The quotient you get, as far as it represents complete 
days, is subtracted from the number written in the 
second place, and the remainder is the sdvandhargana, 
i.e. the sum of civil days which we wanted to find. 
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purpose. 
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method 
carried out 
for Suka- 
kala 953. 


However, the reader must know that this computa¬ 
tion applies to dates in which there are only complete 
adhimdsa and unardtra days, without any fraction. If, 
therefore, a given number of years commences with the 
beginning of a kalpa, or a caturyuga, or a kaliyuga , this 
computation is correct. But if the given years begin 
with some other time, it may by chance happen that 
this computation is correct, but possibly, too, it may 
result in proving the existence of adhim&sa time, and in 
that case the computation would not be correct. Also 
the reverse of these two eventualities may take place. 
However, if it is known with what particular moment 
in the kalpa, caturyuga, or kaliyuga a given number 
of years commences, we use a special method of com¬ 
putation, which we shall hereafter illustrate by some 
examples. 

We shall carry out this method for the begin¬ 
ning of the Indian year Sakakala 953, the same year 
which we use as the gauge-year in all these computa¬ 
tions. 

First we compute the time from the beginning of 
the life of Brahman, according to the rules of Brahma¬ 
gupta. We have already mentioned that 6068 kalpas 
have elapsed before the present one. Multiplying this 
by the well-known number of the days of a kalpa 
( i »577j9 i 6,450,000 civil days, vide i. p. 368), we get 
9,574’797<oi8,6oo,ooo as the sum of the days of 6068 
kalpas. 

Dividing this number by 7, we get 5 as a remainder, 
and reckoning five days backwards from the Saturday 
which is the last day of the preceding kalpa, we get 
Tuesday as the first day of the life of Brahman. 

We have already mentioned the sum of the days of 
a caturyuga (1,577,916,450 days, v. i. p. 370), and have 
explained that a kritayuga is equal to four-tenths of it, 
i.e. 631,166,580 days. A manvantara has seventy-one 
times as much, i.e. 112,032,067,950 days. The days of 
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six manvantaras and their sarhdhi, consisting of seven 
kritayuga, are 676,610,573,760. If we divide this 
number by 7, we get a remainder of 2. Therefore the 
six manvantaras end with a Monday, and the seventh 
begins with a Tuesday. 

Of the seventh manvantara there have already elapsed 
twenty-seven caluryugas, i.e. 42,603.744,150 days. If 
we divide this number by 7, we get a remainder of 2. 
Therefore the twenty-eighth caturyuga begins with a 
' Thursday. 

The days of the yugas which have elapsed of the 
present caturyuga are 1,420,124.805. The division by 
7 gives the remainder 1. Therefore the kaliyuga begins 
with a Friday. 

Now, returning to our gauge-year, we remark that 
the years which have elapsed of the kalpa up to that 
year are 1,972,948,132. Multiplying them by 12, we 
get as the number of their months 23,675,377,584. In 
the date which we have adopted as gauge-year there 
is no month, but only complete years; therefore we 
have nothing to add to this number. 

By multiplying this number by 30 we get days, 
viz. 710,261,327,520. As there are no days in the 
normal date, we have no days to add to this number. 
If, therefore, we had multiplied the number of years 
by 360, we should have got the same result, viz. the 
partial solar days. 

Multiply this number by 53 11 aD( ^ divide the pro¬ 
duct by 172,800. The quotient is the number of the 
adliinidsa days, viz. 21,829,849,01If, in multi¬ 
plying and dividing, we had used the months, we 
should have found the adhimdsa months, and, multi¬ 
plied by 30, they would be equal to the here-mentioned 
number of adhimdsa days. 

If we further add the adhimdsa days to the partial 
solar days, we get the sum of 732,091,176,538, ie. the 
partial lunar days. Multiplying them by 53 - 739 . and 
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dividing the product by 3,562,220, we get the partial 
■dnardtra days, viz, 11,455,224,575!:; ihith- 

This sum of days without the fraction is subtract¬ 
ed from the partial lunar days, and the remainder, 
720,635,951,963, represents the number of the civil 
days of our gauge-date. 

Dividing it by 7, we get as remainder 4, which 
means that the last of these days is a Wednesday. 
Therefore the Indian year commences with a Thursday. 

If we further want to find the adhimdsa time, we 
divide the adhimdsa days by 30, and the quotient is 
the number of the adhimcUas which have elapsed, viz. 
727,661,633, plus a remainder of 28 days, 51 minutes, 
30 seconds, for the current year. This is the time 
which has already elapsed of the adhimdsa month of 
the current year. To become a complete month, it 
only wants 1 day, 8 minutes, 30 seconds more. 

The same We have here used the solar and lunar davs, the 

calculation > - 

applied to a adhimdsa and unardtra davs, to find a certain past 

caturvuga _ v x 

according to portion of a kalpa. We shall now do the same to find 

the theory , . 

of puiisa. the past portion of a caturyuga, and we may use the 
same elements for the computation of a caturyuga 
which we have used for that of a ha/pa, for both 
methods lead to the same result, as long as we adhere 
to one and the same theory (e.g. that of Brahmagupta), 
and do not mix up different chronological systems, and 
as long as each gunakdra and its bh&gabhdm, which we 
here mention together, correspond to each other in the 
two computations. 

The former term means a multiplicator in all kinds 
of calculations. In our (Arabic) astronomical hand¬ 
books, as well as those of the Persians, the word occurs 
in the form gun car. The second term means each 
dirisor. It occurs in the astronomical handbooks in 
the form bah car. 

It would be useless if we were to exemplify this com¬ 
putation on a caturyuga according to the theory of Brail- 
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magupta, as according to him a caturyuga is simply one- 
thousandth of a kalpa. We should only have to shorten 
the above-mentioned numbers by three ciphers, and iti 
every other respect get the same results. Therefore we 
shall now give this computation according to the theory 
of Pulisa, which, though applying to the caturyuga, is 
similar to the method of computation used for a kalpa. 

According to Pulisa, in the moment of the beginning 
of the gauge-year, there have elapsed of the years of the 
caturyuga 3,244,132, which are equal to 1,167,887,520 
solar days. If we multiply the number of months 
which corresponds to this number of days with the 
number of the adhimasa months of a caturyuga or a 
corresponding multiplicator, and divide the product by 
the number of the solar months of a caturyuga, or a 
corresponding divisor, we get as the number of adhi- 
mdsa months 1,196,525 J | §3o- 

Further, the past 3,244,132 years of the caturyuga 
are 1,203,783,270 lunar days. Multiplying them by 
the number of the tinartitra days of a caturyuga, and 
dividing the product by the lunar days of a caturyuga, we 
get as the number of Unardtra days 1 3,8 3 5,700 
Accordingly, the civil days which have elapsed since 
the beginning of the caturyuga are 1,184.947,S7°> an( ^ 
this it was which we wanted to find. 

We shall here communicate a passage from the 
Pulisu-siddhdnta , describing a similar method of com¬ 
putation, for the purpose of rendering the whole subject 
clearer to the mind of the reader, and fixing it there 
more thoroughly. Pulisa says: “ We first mark the 
leadpas which have elapsed of the life of Brahman 
before the present kalpa, i.e. 6068. Me multiply this 
number by the number of the catvryvgas of a kalpa, 
i.e. 1008. Thus we get the product 6,116,544- ^ i:s 
number we multiply by the number of the yagas of a 
caturyuga, i.e. 4, and get the product 24,466,176. Tin-, 
number we multiply by the number of years of a yvju. 
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if. 1,080000, Mi'l g--t tiic product 26,423,470,080,000. 
Tho-c am tin* y t‘:u.s winch have elapsed he lure the 
pr- M'at Li V a. 

We furtie-r multiply the latter number by 12, so as 
to get months, \is.. 317,081.640,960,000. We write 
down tins number m two ditfeient places. 

In ti.e one place, we multiply it by the number of 
tie- niii ,' i.ii uiou.hs of a rnln ri/iiijn, i.f. I 593.336, or 
a eorre-pi'iidmu' number which has been mentioned in 
the prec'din.', ami we divide the product by the num- 
b'U of the solar months of a intnri/ut/n, i.r. 51,840,000. 
The quoth nt is the uumher of adhunthat months, viz. 
9 " 4 5 ' 7 &)~ 5 ° 7 ^ 4 - 

lo.- num’ner we add to the numher written in trio 
ui i pla.e, ami 401 the stun of 326,827,350,710.784. 
Mult.p;yi::4 tun nutneer hy 30, we get tite product 
9.8.14.820 521.323 520, viz. lunar days. 

Tins number is u.'uin written down in two different 
places. In the one place we multiply it by the linnrdtm 
of a nitnr>/ii;fii, is. the difference between civil and lunar 
days, and divine the product by the lunar days of a 
i.itnr;/’i■/■’. Thus W" get as quotient 153,416,869,240,320, 
is I'ri'trd:si d.ivs. 

\\ f sunt;act tuts nutnuer from that one written 
in tne s-C"i:d p..e e. and we get as remainder 
00; i,403/152 013 21X1, is. ti.e cays which have elapsed 
ot t.." ot ltrauman betwre the pre-ent in!pa, 
or ti.e <1 ivs it 6068 in'pn< t each inipn having 
1 5-,".5 }t .142.4.0 nays. l>.vi:.ng this sum of days 
by 7, "e ct no ri-mainiii r. I ins peiiod ot time cims 
w;t.i a S t*;.:day, and tile pie-ent in!pn commences 
wu.ia.s ...i.ti. l’n;.i .-hows that tiie beginning ot tiie 
lit • i ib.ian.an too was a Sun lav. 

U‘ 1 ir:-n: t.n pi t’uere have cl a: sed six mnnrnii- 
r ' 1 > "t 7 - '> >-iy- ,i.< ail l each i-iif.iiyi/i/ii of 
4 5 - y ,r~ licict. r>* sx tun ,\ri ntn ,-n^ have 

1 Sv.24.’ t.uy. irs. fois uuumer we compute 111 ti.e 
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Fame way as we have done in the iT-o-i.n^ mmi.k 
There!,v w<; ibid as the number of d,i\s of ns complete 
iii'i/innihi/it-. (■:< l 660.4X1, Ce-O. luvi-nnr this number 
hy 7, we y.'t as r, in under <>. Tic-i< fore the chips.-,J 
lii'inC'int<tr'i-. end with a FiiiiaV, and the -ev, nt.i ninn- 
r-'tif irii iieym-> with a 

Of the ( nrreiit i,i‘iKriiiihini there have ehit> t-d 27 
mhoy/eyes. which, a eoidm.,' to the pr<-ied;n-2 nebbed 
of computation. represent the number of 4.’ O >t pX,''/<„> 
days. Till* tWenty-SeVelilil rniii).i i tm.s vutii a 
Mvmlii’/, and the twenty-eighth with a Tues¬ 

day. 

nf ti;e current fahin/iufi there have el.ip.-ed three 
i/i/ff’K. or 3.240,000 years Tiu-e re; recent, according 
to ti.e |,n iV'iint' met hod of computation, the number 
of 1,1^3 43' v '.350 days. Tie-ref,,re the-- three y,jT< 
end w.th n Thursday, and Au.hycyu omnit nee* with a 
Friday. 

.Accordingly, the sunt of d ,ys whkh i .v- *..v- i 
of the is 725.447.7vS 550. and the --;n of d,»y. 

which have elapsed between th- b- girin.t.g -t t.v i.f * 
of Trditnan an-1 the beginning of ti.e j r- A 
is o 652,120 099 701 7 50. 

To ytdee from tie.- quotations from Aryabhata. 1 "■ ^ 
have not seen a book of hi.-. he .-o-a.s to r-, a- n in t" 
following m inner :— 

The M.m ,,f days of a cai.tr r-i' i- t :77 V 7 
Tie- time 1 ,,’twccn tie- h-.unntng "t t ■>■ ‘.if 1 at. i tie’ 
beginning ,f ti.e Au-hym/-/ is 725 44 ," 5 ”°''*' ,,a . v 
Ti.e t: 111*; l- twoon tie 1 i ejir.nwg <-t to- 01 i« an-i our 
o'auee-iate is 72; 440 070..'45- Tne numi-er >i bars 
winch have chips, d of tie- hie <-f Hr.,hn.au hr f< rc ti.e 
pres-nt i- 0.65 1,401 c 17.120.0 0. 

Tins IS ti.e correct meth , i i-r the r-*'> br.-n «dye .in 
into d-vs, ar.d ail otie-r measure? <4 trine are if ne 
treated in ace-:r ianc-i- with 'i,;= 

We have .dready p.mted out ./*n p. 26 a mistake 
V-.-L. II, 
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The ai.«r- of Ya'kub Ibn Tarik in the calculation of the universal 

t'lw-n hy solar and unardtra days. As he translated from the 

Yt'kublbn 

Tank Indian language a calculation the reasons of which he 
did not understand, it would have been his duty to 
examine it, and to cheek the various numbers of it one 
by the other. He mentions in his book also the method 
of dhargana, i.c. the resolution of years, but bis descrip¬ 
tion is not correct; for he says:•— 

“ Multiply the months of the given number of years 
by the number of the culhimdsa months which have 
elapsed up to the time in question, according to the 
well-known rules of adhimdsa. Divide the product 
by the solar months. The quotient is the number of 
complete adhimdsa months plus its fractions which 
have elapsed up to the date in question.” 

The mistake is here so evident that even a copyist 
would notice it; how much more a mathematician who 
makes a computation according to this method; for he 
multiplies by the partial adhimdsa instead of the 
universal. 

a second Besides, YYkub mentions in his book another and 

rm.th »i ci 

pivrnby perfectly correct method of resolution, which is this: 

14 KUO. 

VV hen you have found the number of months of 
the years, multiply them by the number of the lunar 
months, and divide the product by the solar months. 
The quotient is the number of adhimdsa months toge¬ 
ther with the number of the months of the years in 
question. 

“This number you multiply by 30, and you add to 
the product the days which have elapsed of the current 
month. The sum represents the lunar days. 

If, instead of this, the first number of months were 
multiplied by 30, and the past portion of the month 
were added to the product, the sum would represent 
the partial solar days ; and if this number were further 
computed accoraing to the preceding method, we should 
get the adhimdsa days together with the solar days.” 
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The rationale of this calculation is the following:—If Expiation 
we multiply, as we have done, by the number of the mentioned 
universal adhimdsa months, and divide the product by methud ' 
the universal solar months, the quotient represents the 
portion of adhimdsa time by which we have multiplied. 

As, now, the lunar months are the sum of solar and 
adhimdsa months, we multiply by them (the lunar 
months) and the division remains the same. The quo¬ 
tient is the sum of that number which is multiplied 
and that one which is sought for, i.e. the lunar days. 

We have already mentioned in the preceding part 
that by multiplying the lunar days by the universal Page 220. 
dnardtra days, and by dividing the product by the 
universal lunar days, we get the portion of unardtra 
days which belongs to the number of lunar days in 
question. However, the civil days in a kalpa are less 
than the lunar days by the amount of the tinardtra 
days. How the lunar days we have stand in the same 
relation to the lunar days minus their due portion of 
'Aruirdtra days as the whole number of lunar days (of 
a kalpa) to the whole number of lunar days (of a kalpa) 
minus the complete number of Unardtra days (of a 
kalpa ) ; and the latter number are the universal civil 
days. If we, therefore, multiply the number of lunar 
days we have by the universal civil days, and divide 
the product by the universal lunar days, we get as 
quotient the number of civil day's of the date in ques¬ 
tion, and that it was which we wanted to find. In¬ 
stead of multiplying by the whole sum of civil days 
(of a kalpa), we multiply by 3,506,481, and instead of 
dividing by the whole number of lunar days (of a 
kalpa), we divide by 3.562,220. 

The Hindus have still another method of calculation. 

It is the following :—“ They multiply the elapsed years 
of the kalpa by 12, and add to the product the com¬ 
plete months which have elapsed of the current year 
The sum they write down above the number 69,120, 
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and the number they get is subtracted from the num¬ 
ber written down in the middle place. The double of 
the remainder they divide by 65. Then the quotient 
represents the partial adhimdsa months. This number 
they add to that one which is written down in the 
uppermost place. They multiply the sum by 30, and 
add to the product the days which have elapsed of the 
current month. The sum represents the partial solar 
days. This number is written down in two different 
places, one under the other. They multiply the lower 
number by xi, and write the product under it. Then 
they divide it by 403..963, and add the quotient to the 
middle number. They divide the sum by 703, and 
the quotient represents the partial unardtra days. This 
number they subtract from the number written in the 
uppermost place, and the remainder is the number of 
civil days which we want to find.” 

m. iicition The rationale of this computation is the following;— 

of the latter T ,. . . f 0 . 

methtd. It ’we uivuie the universal solar months by the uni- 
versal adhimdsa months, we get as the measure of one 
adhimdsa month solar months. The double 

of this is 65 solar months. If we divide by this 
number the double of the months of the given years, the 
quotient is the number of the partial adhimdsas. How¬ 
ever, if we divide by wholes plus a fraction, and want 
to subtract from the number which is divided a certain 
portion, the remainder being divided by the wholes 
only, and the two subtracted portions being equal por¬ 
tions of the wholes to which they belong, the whole 
divisor stands in the same relation to its fraction as 
the divided number to the subtracted portion. 

The latter If we make this computation for our uauire-vear we 

the pU iu e° t * racti011 t.o\V!!oo> dividing both num- 
bers by 15, we get nnW 

It would also be possible here to reckon bv single 
adhimdsas instead of double ones, and in that case it 
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•would not be necessary to double the remainder. But 
the inventor of this method seems to have preferred 
the reduplication in order to get smaller numbers; for 
if we reckon with single adhimdsas, we get the fraction 
of which may be reduced by 96 as a common 

divisor. Thereby we get 89 as the multiplicator, and 
5400 as the divisor. In this the inventor of the - 
method has shown his sagacity, for the reason for hi 3 
computation is the intention of getting partial lunar 
days and smaller multiplicators. 


His method (i.e. Brahmagupta’s) for the computation 
of the ilnardtra days is the following:— 

If we divide the universal lunar days by the uni- 
versal ilnardtra days, we get as quotient 63 and a 
fraction, which may be reduced by the common divisor Page m. 
450,000. Thus we get 63! lunar days as the period 
of time within which one ilnardtra day sums up. If 
we change this fraction into eleventh parts, we get tt 
and a remainder of which, if expressed in 


miuutes, is equal to o' 59" 54"'. 

Since this fraction is very near to one whole, people 
have neglected it, and use, in a rough way, instead. 
Therefore, according to the Hindus, one ilnardtra day 


sums up in 63)“ or 7 T °r lunar days. 

If we now multiply the number of unarutra days, 
which corresponds to the number of lunar days by 
the product is less than that which we get by 
multiplying by 63 3 ®. If we, therefore, want to divide 
the lunar days by , on the supposition that the 
quotient is equal to the first number, a certain portion 
must be added to the lunar days, and this portion he 
(the author of Pulisa-SiddhAnta) had not computed accu¬ 
rately, but only approximativelv. For if we multiply 
the universal ilnardtra days by 703, we get the product 
17,633,032,650,000, whieh is more than eleven times the 
universal lunar days. And if we multiply the universal 
lunar days by 11, we get the product 17,632,989,000,000. 

U 
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The difference between the two numbers is 43,650,000. 
If we divide by this number the product of eleven times 
the universal lunar days, we get as quotient 403,963. 

Criticisms of This is the number used by the inventor of the 
' method. If there were not a small remainder beyond 
the last-mentioned quotient (403,963 + a fraction), his 
method would be perfectly correct. However, there 
remains a fraction of or f T , and this is the amount 
which is neglected. If he uses this divisor without the 
fraction, and divides by it the product of eleven times 
the partial lunar days, the quotient would be by so much 
larger as the dividendum has increased. The other 
details of the calculation do not require comment. 

Method for Because the majority of the Hindus, in reckoning 

adhundsa for their years, require the aclhimdsa , they oive the pre- 

the years of v A J 0 < * 

a^aZ/ya, ierenee to this method, and are particularly painstaking 

eaturyvffct, ...... \ 0 

or kaiiyuga. in describing the methods for the computation of the 
adhimdsa, disregarding the methods for the compu¬ 
tation of the 'dnardtra days and the sum of the days 
( aharyana ). One of their methods of finding the ad¬ 
himdsa for the years of a Jcalpa or caturyuga or kaiiyuga 
is this:— 

They write down the years in three different places. 
They multiply the upper number by 10, the middle by 
2481, and the lower by 7739 - Then they divide the 
middle and lower numbers by 9600, and the quotients 
are days for the middle number and avama for the 
lower number. 

The sum of these two quotients is added to the 
number in the upper place. The sum represents the 
number of the complete adhimdsa days which have 
elapsed, and the sum of that which remains in the 
other two places is the fraction of the current adhimdsa. 
Dividing the days by 30, they get months. 

Yakub I bn Tarik states this method quite correctly. 
We shall, as an example, carry out this computation for 
our gauge-year. The years of the kalpa which have elapsed 
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till the moment of the gauge-date are 1,972,948,132. The latter 
We write down this number in three different places. 

The upper number we multiply by ten, by which it saug8 ' r ' Mr ' 
gets a cipher more at the right side. The middle 
number we multiply by 2481 and get the product 
4,894,884,315,492. The lower number we multiply by r ag e 
7739 . and get the product 15,268,645,593,548. The 
latter two numbers we divide by 9600; thereby we get 
for the middle number as quotient 509,883,782 and a 
remainder of 8292, and for the lower number a quo¬ 
tient of 1,590,483,915 and a remainder of 9548. The 
sum of these two remainders is 17,84a This fraction 
(i.e. \V<rir 0 ) is reckoned as one whole. Thereby the 
sum of the numbers in all three places is raised to 
21,829,849.018, i.e. adhim&sa days, plus J day of the 
current adhimasa day (i.e. which is now in course of 
summing up). 

Reducing these days to months, we get 727,661,633 
months and a remainder of twenty-eight days, which 
is called Sh-D-D. This is the interval between the 
beginning of the month Caitra, which is not omitted 
in the series of months, and the moment of the vernal 
equinox 

Further, adding the quotient which we have got for 
the middle number to tiie years of the kalpa, we get 
the sum of 2,482,831,914. Dividing this number by 7, 
we get the remainder 3. Therefore the sun has, in the 
year in question, entered Aries on a Tuesday. 

The two numbers which are used as multiplicators Exptaatwy 

, , , . . _. , note to tlie 

for the numbers in the middle and lower places are to latter 

........ thod. 

be explained in the following manner:— 

Dividing the civil days of a kalpa by the solar cycles 
of a kalpa, we get as quotient the number of days which 
compose a year, i.e. 3^Sf.3lu.ff4u.®5u - Reducing this 
fraction by the common divisor of 450,000, we get 
365|44 o-. The fraction may be further reduced by 
being divided by 3, but people leave it as it is, in order 
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Simplifica¬ 
tion of tUe 
same me¬ 
thod. 


Pm *23. 


that this fraction and the other fractions which occnr 
in the farther course of this computation should have 
the same denominator. 

• Dividing the universal ilnardtra days by the solar 
years of a kalpa, the quotient is the number of ilnardtra 
days which belong to a solar year, viz. 
days. Eeducing this fraction by the common divisor 
of 450,000, we get 5 5^5 days. The fraction may fur¬ 
ther be reduced by being divided by 3. 

The measures of solar and lunar years are about 360 
days, as are also the civil years of sun and moon, the 
one being a little larger, the other a little shorter. The 
one of these measures, the lunar year, is used in this 
computation, whilst the other measure, the solar year, 
is sought for. The sum of the two quotients (of the 
middle and lower number) is the difference between the 
two kinds of years. The upper number is multiplied by 
the sum of the complete days, and the middle and lower 
numbers are multiplied by each of the two fractions. 

If we want to abbreviate the computation, and do 
not, like the Hindus, wish to find the mean motions of 
sun and moon, we add the two multiplicators of the 
middle and- lower numbers together. This gives the 
sum of 10,220. 

To this sum we add, for the upper place, the product 
of the divisor x 10 = 96,000, and we get 10 s ^°. 
Eeducing this fraction by the half, we get Wa¬ 
in this chapter (p. 27) we have already explained 
t at by multiplying the day 3 by 5311, and dividing 
the product by 172,800, we get the number of the 
adhimasas. Jf^re now multiply the number of years 
instead of the days, the product is ^ of the product 
which we should get when multiplying by the number 
° u -ii' 3 ' WS ’ ^erefore, want to have the same quotient 
V c by ^ ie brst division, we must divide by 

w of tb e divisor by which we divided in the first case, 
viz. 480 (for 360 x 480 = 172,800). 


-I 


- 'ft 



t. 
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Similar to this method is that one prescribed by 
Pulisa: “ Write down the number of the partial months 
in two different places. In the one place multiply 
it by iiii, and divide the product by 67,500. Sub¬ 
tract the quotient from the number in the other place, 
and divide the remainder by 32. The quotient is the 
number of the adhim&sa months, and the fraction in 
the quotient, if there is one, represents that part of an 
adhimdsa month which is in course of formation. Mul¬ 
tiplying this amount by 30, and dividing the product 
by 32, the quotient represents the days and day-frac¬ 
tions of the current adhimdsa month.” 

The rationale of this method is the following:— 

If you divide the solar months of a eaturyuga by the 
adhimdsa months of a eaturyuga, in accordance with the 
theory of Pulisa, you get as quotient 3 2 w»i 5 b 5 - H y° u 
divide the months by this number, you get the com¬ 
plete adhimdsa months of the past portion of the catur¬ 
yvga or lealpa. Pulisa, however, wanted to divide by 
■wholes alone, without any fractions. Therefore he had 
to subtract something from the dividendum, as has 
already been explained in a similar case (p. 36). We 
have found, in applying the computation to our gauge- 
year, as the fraction of the divisor, -5-. iJij.oorr. which may 
be reduced by being divided by 32. Thereby we get 
nn. 

* Pulisa has, in this calculation, reckoned by the solar 
days into which a date is resolved, instead of by months. 
For he says: “ You write this number of days in two 
different places. In the one place you multiply it by 
271 and divide the product by 4,050,000. The quo¬ 
tient you subtract from the number in the other 
place and divide the remainder by 976. The quo¬ 
tient is the number of adhimdsa months, days, an 

dav-fractions.” . . 

Further he says: “ The reason of this is, that by 
dividing the days of a eaturyuga by the adhimdsa 


A second 
method for 
finding tha 
adkimAm, 
according to 
PuliWL 


Explication 
of tha me¬ 
thod of 
Pulisa. 


Further 
quotation 
from Puh**» 
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months, you get as quotient 976 days and a remainder 

of 104,064. The common divisor for this number and 
for the divisor is 384. Reducing the fraction thereby, 

we get days. 

Criticisms Here, however, I suspect either the copyist or the 
translator, for Pulisa was too good a scholar to commit 
1 ' uli “- similar blunders. The matter is this 

Those days which are divided by the adhim&sa 
months are of necessity solar days. The quotient con¬ 
tains wholes and fractions, as has been stated. Both 
denominator and numerator have as common divisor the 
number 24. Reducing the fraction thereby, we get 

4-336 

3 S’. 153 » - 

If we apply this rule to the months, and reduce 
the number of adhimdsa months to fractions, we get 
47,800,000 as denominator. A divisor common to both 
this denominator and its numerator is 16. Reducing 
the fraction thereby, we get 

If we now multiply the number which Pulisa adopts 
as devisor hv the just-mentioned common divisor, i.e. 
384, we get the product 1,555,200,000, viz. solar days 
in a caturynga. But it is quite impossible that this 
number should, in this part of the calculation, be 
used as a divisor. If we want to base this method on 
the rules of Brahmagupta, dividing the universal solar 
months by the adhimdsa months, the result will be, 
according to the method employed by him, double the 
amount of the adhimdsa. 

Method for Purther, a similar method may be used for the eom- 
tatjoaofthe putation of the unardtra days. 

«»arair» \y r ite down the partial lunar days in two different 
places. In the one place, multiply the number by 
50,663, and divide the product by 3,562,220. Sub¬ 
tract the quotient from the number in the other 
place, and divide the remainder by 63 without any 
fraction. 

In the further very lengthy speculations of the 


Page 224. 
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Hindus there is no use at all, especially as they require 
the avama, i.e. the remainder of the partial Unardtra, 
for the remainders which we get by the two divisions 
have two different denominators. 

He who is perfectly acquainted with the preceding Rate to 
rules of resolution will also be able to carry out the chmnoiogj- 

. , _ . . .. . , cal date from 

opposite function, the composition, if a certain amount a certain 

- t _ _ . , m giran tium- 

of past days of a halva or caturyiwa be given. lo berofday*. 

• , * , The con verse 

make sure, however, we shall now repeat the necessary oftbeoA«r» 

ffana. 

rules. 

If we want to find the years, the days being given, 
the,latter must necessarily be' civil days, i.e. the differ¬ 
ence between the lunar days and the 4 nardtra days. 

This difference (i.e. the civil days) stands in the same 
relation to their 4 nardtra as the difference between the 
universal lunar days and the universal unardtra days, 
viz. 1,577,916,450,000, to the universal Unardtra days. 

The latter number (i.e. 1,577,916,450,000) is represented 
by 3,506481. If we multiply the given days by 5 5 . 739 , 
and divide the product by 3,506481, the quotient repre¬ 
sents the partial unardtra days. Adding hereto the civil 
days, we get the number of lunar days. viz. the sum of 
the partial solar and the partial adhimdsa days. These 
lunar day3 stand in the same relation to the adhimdsa 
days which belong to them as the sum of the uni¬ 
versal solar and adhimdsa days, viz. 160.299 900,c00, 
to the universal adhimdsa days, which number (i.e. 
160,299,900,000) is represented by the number 178,11 r. 

If you, further, multiply the partial lunar days by 
5311, and divide the product by 178,111- the quotient 
is the number of the partial adhimasa days, bubtract- 
ing them from the lunar days, the remainder is the 
number of solar days. Thereupon you reduce the days 
to months by dividing them by 30, and the months to 
years by dividing them by 12. This is what we want 
to find. 

E.(j. the partial civil days which have elapsed up to 
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Application our gauge-year are 720,635,951,963. This number is 
tothegauge- given, and what we want to find is, how many Indian 
years and months are equal to this sum of days. 

First, we multiply the number by 55,739, and divide 
the product by 3,506481. Thequotient is 11,455,224,575 
unaratra days. 

We add this number to the civil days. The sum is 
732,091,176,538 lunar days. We multiply them by 
5311, and divide the product by 178,111. The quotient 
is the number of adhimasa days, viz. 21,829,849,018. 

We subtract them from the lunar days and get 
the remainder of 710,261,327,520, i.e. partial solar 
days. We divide these by 30 and get the quotient of 
23,675,377,584, i.e. solar months. Dividing them by 
12, we get Indian years, viz. 1,972,948,132, the same 
number of years of which our gauge-date consists, as we 
have already mentioned in a previous passage. 

Ya'khb Ibn Tarik has a note to the same effect: 
2 sft£i “ Multiply the given civil days by the universal lunar 
f3^ r days and divide the product by the universal civil 
|iS£ bIbn days. Write down the quotient in two different places. 
In the one place multiply the number by the universal 
adhimasa days and divide the product by the universal 
lunar days. The quotient gives the adhimdsa months. 
Multiply them by 30 and subtract the product from 
the number in the other place. The remainder is the 
number of partial solar days. You further reduce them 
to months and years.” 

The rationale of this calculation is the following:— 
We have alread 7 mentioned that the given number of 
method. days are the difference between the lunar days and 
their Unardtra, as the universal civil days are the dif¬ 
ference between the universal lunar days and their 
universal dnardtra. These two measures stand in a 
rogcocs. constant relation to each other. Therefore we get the 
partial lunar days which are marked in two different 
places. Now, these are equal to the sum of the solar 
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and adhimdsci days, as the general lunar days are equal 
to the sum of universal solar days and universal adhi- 
masa days. Therefore the partial and the universal 
adhimdsa days stand in the same relation to each other 
as the two numbers written in two different places, there 
being no difference, whether they both mean months 
or days. 

The following rule of Ya'kub for the computation of TVfcabs 
the partial ilnardtra days by means of the partial adhi- the comp.,- 

vidsa months is found in all the manuscripts of his partial <>m- 
book * r r ^ i,a days 

“ The past adhimdsa, together with the fractions of the 
current adhimdsa, are multiplied by the universal ilna¬ 
rdtra days, and the product is divided by the universal 
solar months. The quotient is added to the adhimdsa. 

The sum is the number of the past i 1 naratras.” 

This rule does not, as I think, show that its author Crinci-m 
knew the subject thoroughly, nor that he had much i ''‘ eo “ 
confidence either in analogy or experiment. For the 
adhimdsa months which have passed of the catiiryvga 
up To our gauge-date are, according to the theory of 
Pulisa, 1,196,52511^5. Multiplying this number by 
the ilnardtra of the caturyuga , we get the product 
30,on,6oo,o68,426 T yj. Dividing this number by the 
solar months, we get the quotient 578 > 9 “ 7 - Adding 
this to the adhimdsa, we get the sum i , 775 > 45 2 - And 
this is not what we wanted to find. On the contrary, 
the number of ilnardtra days is iS, 835 . 7 °°- ^ or 13 
the product of the multiplication of this number by 30 
that which we wanted to find. On the contrary, it 
is 53,263,560. Both numbers are far away from the 
truth. 
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CHAPTER LI 11 . 

ON THE AHARGANA, OR THE RESOLUTION OF YEARS INTO 
MONTHS, ACCORDING TO SPECIAL RULES WHICH ARE 
ADOPTED IN THE CALENDARS FOR CERTAIN DATES 
OR MOMENTS OF TIME. 

Not all the eras which in the calendars are resolved 
into days have epochs falling at such moments of time 
when just an adhimdsa or unardtra happens to be com¬ 
plete. Therefore the authors of the calendars require 
for the calculation of adhimdsa and unardtra certain 
numbers which either must be added or subtracted if 
the calculation is to proceed in good order. We shall 
communicate to the reader whatever of these rules we 
happened to learn by the study of their calendars or 
astronomical handbooks. 

First, we mention the rule of the Khandakhdihjaka, 
because this calendar is the best known of all, and pre¬ 
ferred by the astronomers to all others. 

Brahmagupta says: “ Take the year of the Sakakdla, 
subtract therefrom 587, multiply the remainder by 12, 
and add to the product the complete months which have 
elapsed of the year in question. Multiply the sum by 
30, and add to the product the days which have elapsed 
of the current month. The sum represents the partial 
solar days. 

“ Write down this number in three different places. 
Add 5 both to the middle and lower numbers, and 
divide the lowest one by 14,945. Subtract the quotient 
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from the middle number, and disregard the remainder 
which you have got by the division. Divide the middle 
number by 976. The quotient is the number of com¬ 
plete aclhimasa months, and the remainder is that which 
has elapsed of the current adhimasa, month. 

“ Multiply these months by 30, and add the product 
to the upper number. The sum is the number of the 
partial lunar days. Let them stand in the upper place, 
and write the same number in the middle place. Mul¬ 
tiply it by 11, and add thereto 497. Write this sum 
in the lower place. Then divide the sum by 111,573. 
Subtract the quotient from the middle number, and dis¬ 
regard the remainder (which you get by the division). 
Further, divide the middle number by 703, and the 
quotient represents the iuiar&tra days, the remainder 
the avamas. Subtract the 4 nardtra days from the upper 
number. The remainder is the number of civil days.” 23(S - 

This is the ahargana of the Kha ndakhddyaka. Divid¬ 
ing the number by 7, the remainder indicates the week¬ 
day on which the date in question falls. 

We exemplify this rule in the case of our gauge-year. 

The corresponding year of the Salakdla is 953- Me 
subtract therefrom 587, and get the remainder 366. 

We multiply it by the product of 12 x 3°> since the 
date is without months and days. The product is 
131,760, i.e. solar days. 

We write down this number in three different places. 

We add 5 to the middle and lower numbers, whereby 
we get 131,765 in both places. We divide the lower 
number by 14,945. The quotient is 8, which we sub¬ 
tract from the middle number, and here we get the 
remainder 131,757. Tiien we disregard the remainder 
in which the division has resulted. 

Further, we divide the middle number by 976. The 
quotient 134 represents the number of months. There 
is besides a remainder of If J. Multiplying the months 
by 30, we aet the product 4020, which we add to t e 
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solar days. Thereby we get lunar days, viz. 135.780. 
We write down this number below the three numbers, 
multiply it by 11, and add 497 to the product. Thus 
we get the sum 1,494,077. We write this number 
below the four numbers, and divide it by 111,573. The 
quotient is 13, and the remainder, i.e. 43,628, is dis¬ 
regarded. We subtract the quotient from the middle 
number. Thus we get the remainder, 1,494.064. We 
divide it by 703. The quotient is 2125, and the re¬ 
mainder, i.e. avama, is 1 |®. We subtract the quotient 
from the lunar days, and get the remainder 133,655. 
These are the civil days which we want to find. Divid¬ 
ing them by 7, we get 4 as remainder. Therefore the 
1st of the month Caitra of the gauge-year falls on a 
Wednesday. 

The epoch of the era of Yazdajird precedes the epoch 
of this era (v. era nr. 5, p. 7) by 11,968 days. There¬ 
fore the sum of the days of the era of Yazdajird up to 
our gauge-date is 145,623 days. Dividing them by the 
Persian year and months, we get as the corresponding 
Persian date the year of Yazdajird 399, the 1W1 Isfan- 
ddrmadh. Before the adhimdsa month becomes com¬ 
plete with 30 days, there must still elapse five ghati, 
i.e. two hours. In consequence, the year is a leap year, 
and Caitra is the month which is reckoned twice in it. 

The following is the method of the canon or calendar 
Al-arkand, according to a bad translation: “ If you 
want to know the Arkand, ie. ahargana, take go, mul¬ 
tiply it by 6, add to the product 8, and the years of 
the realm of Sindh, i.e. the time till the month Safar, 
A.H. 117, which corresponds to the Caitra of the year 
109. Subtract therefrom 587, and the remainder re¬ 
presents the years of the Shakh. 

An easier method is the following: “ Take the com¬ 
plete years of the Aera Yazdagirdi, and subtract there¬ 
from 33. The remainder represents the years of the 
Shakh. Or you may also begin with the original ninety 
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years of the Arkand. Multiply them by 6, and add 14 
to the product. Add to the sum the years of the Aera 
Yazdajirdi, and subtract therefrom 587. The remainder 
represents the years of the Shakh.” 

I believe that the here-mentioned Shakh is identical critical 
with Saha. However, the result of this calculation does latter ^ 
not lead us to the Saka era, but to the Gupta era, which 
here is resolved into days. If the author of the Arkand 
began with 90, multiplied them by 6, added thereto 8, 
which would give 548, and did not change this number 
by an increase of years, the matter would come to the 
same result, and would be more easy and simple. 

The first of the month Safar, which the author of the 
latter method mentions, coincides with the eighth Daimiih 
of the year 103 of Yazdajird. Therefore he makes the rage» 7 - 
month Caitra depend upon the new moon of Baimah. 
However, the Persian months have since that time been 
in advance of real time, because the day-quarters (after 
the 365 complete days) have no longer been inter¬ 
calated. According to the author, the era of the realm 
of Sindh which he mentions must precede the era of 
Yazdajird by six years. Accordingly, the yearn of 
this era for our gauge-year would be 405. These 
together with the years of the Arkand, with which the 
author begins, viz. 54^? represent the sum of 953 years 
as the year of the Sakakc'da. By the subtraction of 
that amount whicii the author has mentioned,^ it is 
changed into the corresponding year of the Oupta- 
kdla. 

The other details of this method of resolution or 
ahargana are identical with those of the method of the 
Khandakhddyaka , as we have described it. Sometimes 
you find in a manuscript such a reading as prescribes 
the division by 1000 instead of by 976, but this is 
simply a mistake of the manuscripts, as such a met 1 
is without any foundation. _ .... 

Next follows the method of Yijayanandm in his 

D 
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canon called Karanatilaka: “ Take the years of the 
Sakakala, subtract therefrom 888, multiply the re¬ 
mainder by 12, and add to the product the complete 
months of the current year which have elapsed. Write 
down the sum in two different places. Multiply the 
one number by goo, add 661 to the product, and divide 
the sum by 29,282. The quotient represents adhimdsa 
months. Add it to the number in the second place, 
multiply the sum by 30, and add to the product the 
days which have elapsed of the current month. The 
sum represents the lunar days. Write down this num¬ 
ber in two different places. Multiply the one number 
by 3300, add to the product 64,106, divide the sum by 
210,902. The quotient represents the unardtra days, 
and the remainder the avamas. Subtract the unardtra 
days from the lunar days. The remainder is the ahar- 
gana, being reckoned from midnight as the beginning.’ 

We exemplify this method in the use of our gauge- 
year. We subtract from the corresponding year of the 
Sakakala (953) 888, and there remains 65. This num¬ 
ber of years is equal to 780 months. We write down 
this number in two different places. In the one place 
we multiply it by goo, add thereto 661, and divide the 
product by 29,282. The quotient gives 23#|I|-| adhi¬ 
mdsa months. 

The multiplicator is 30. By being multiplied by it, 
the months are changed into days. The product, how¬ 
ever, is again multiplied by 30. The divisor is the pro¬ 
duct of the multiplication of 976 plus the following 
fraction by 30, the effect of which is that both numbers 
belong to the same kind ( i.e . that both represent days). 
Further, we add the resulting number of months to 
those months which we have previously found. By 
multiplying the sum by 30, we get the product of 
24,060 f read 24,090), i.e. lunar days. ■ 

We write them down in two different places. The 
one number we multiply by 3300 and get the product 
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79,598,000 (read 79,497,000). Adding thereto 64,106 
(read 69,601), we get the sum 79,462,104 (read 
79,566,601). By dividing it by 210,902, we get the 
quotient 376 (read 307), i.e. dnardtra days, and a re¬ 
mainder of 4 i olfrl (read -£ytr£rs)> ».e. the avamas. We 
subtract the unardtra days from the lunar days, 
written in the second place, and the remainder is 
the civil ahargana, i.e. the sum of the civil days, viz. 

23,684 (read 23,713). 

The method of the Panca-Siddhantika of Varahami- 
hira is the following: “ Take the years of the &akakdla, evUUxiM- 
subtract therefrom 427. Change the remainder into 
months by multiplying it by 12. Write down that 
number in two different places. Multiply the one 
number by 7 and divide the product by 228. The 
quotient is the number of adhimdsct months. Add 
them to the number written down in the second place, 
multiply the sum by 30, and add to the product the 
days which have elapsed of the current month. Write 
down the sum in two different places. Multiply the 
lower number by 11, add to the product 5 r 4 > an( i divide Page ”*■ 
the sum by 703. Subtract the quotient from the num¬ 
ber written in the upper place. The remainder you 
get is the number of the civil days.” 

This, Varahamihira says, is the method of the Sid- 
dhanta of the Greeks. 

We exemplify this method in one of our gauge-years. 

From the years of the Sakakala we subtract 427. The 
remainder, i.e. 526 years, is equal to 6312 months. TWt . 

The corresponding number of adhimdsa months is 193 
and a remainder of The sum of these months 
together with the other months is 650$, which are 

to 195,150 lunar days. . , 

The additions which occur in this method are required 
on account of the fractions of time which adhere to the 
epoch of the era in question. The multiplication iby 7 13 
for the purpose of reducing the number to seventh parts. 

34775 
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The divisor is the number of sevenths of the time of 
on eadhim&sa, which he reckons as 32 months, 17 days, 
8 ffhati, and about 34 cashaka. 

Further, we write down the lunar days in two diffe¬ 
rent places. The lower number we multiply by 11, 
and add to the product 514. The sum is 2,147,164. 
Dividing it by 703, we get the quotient 3054, i.e. the 
ilnardtra days, and a remainder of f§§. We subtract 
the days from the number in the second place, and 
get the remainder 192,096, i.e. the civil days of the 
date on which we base the chronological computations 
of this book. 

The theory of Varahamihira comes very' near that of 
Brahmagupta; for here the fraction at the end of the 
number of the adhimdsa days of the gauge-date is |j> 
whilst in the calculations which we have made, starting 
from the beginning of the kalpa, we found it to be x§&> 
which is nearly equal to \ £ (cf. p. 29). 

In a Muhammadan canon or calendar called the canon 
Al-harkan we find the same method of calculation, but 
applied to and starting from another era, the epoch of 
which must fall 40,081 (days) after that of the era of 
Yazdajird. According to this book, the beginning of tjhe 
Indian year falls on Sunday the 21st of Daimah of the 
year no of Yazdajird. The method may be tested in 
the following manner:— 

“Take seventy-two years, change them into months 
by multiplying them by 12, which gives the product 
864. Add thereto the months which have elapsed 
between the 1st of Sha'ban of the year 197, and the 
1st of the month in which you happen to be. Write 
down the sum in two different places. Multiply the 
lower number by 7 and divide the product by 228. 
Add the quotient to the upper number and multiply 
the sum by 30. Add to the product the number of 
days which have elapsed of the month in which you 
are. Write down this number in two different place?. 
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Add 38 to the lower number and multiply the sum by 
11. Divide the product by 703, and subtract the quo¬ 
tient from the upper number. The remainder in the 
upper place is the number of the civil days, and the 
remainder in the lower place is the number of the 
avamas. Add 1 to the number of days and divide the 
sum by 7. The remainder shows the day of the week 
on which the date in question falls.” 

This method would be correct if the months of the 
seventy-two years with which the calculation begins 
were lunar. However, they are solar months, in which 
nearly twenty-seven months must be intercalated, 
so that these seventy-two years are more than 864 
months. 

We shall again exemplify this method in the case of Arri^tion 
our uauge-date, i.e. the beginning of Babi' I., A.ir. 422. ir*';' 1 '*'" 
Between the above-mentioned ist of Sha ban and the date, 
latter date there have elapsed 2695 months. Adding 
these to the number of months adopted by the author 
of the method (864), you get the sum of 3559 months. 

Write down this number in two places. Multiply 
the one by 7, and divide the product by 228. The 
quotient represents the adhimasa months, viz. 109. 

Add them to the number in the other place, and you 
get the sum 3668. Multiply it by 30, and you get the 
product 110,040. Write down this number in two 
different places. Add to the lower number 38, and 
you get 110,078. Multiply it by 11 and divide the 
product by 703. The quotient is 1722 and a remain¬ 
der of 292, i.e. the avamas. Subtract the quotient from 
the upper number, and the remainder, 108,318, repre¬ 
sents the civil days. 

This method is to be amended in the following way : 

You must know that between the epoch of the era here m«.w. 
used and the first of Sha'ban, here adopted as a date, 
there have elapsed 25,958 days, i.e. 876 Arabic months, 
or seventy-three years and two months. If we further 
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add to this number the months which have elapsed 
between that ist Sha'ban and the 1st Eabi' I. of the 
gauge-year, we get the sum of 3571, and, together with 
the adhimdsa months, 36S0 months, i.c. 110,400 days. 
The corresponding number of unardtra days is 1727, 
and a remainder of 319 dramas. Subtracting these 
days, we get the remainder 108,673. If we now su ^* 
tract 1 and divide the remainder by 7, the computation 
is correct, for the remainder is 4, i.c. the day of the 
gauge-date is a Wednesday, as has above (p. 48) been 
stated. 

The method of Durlabha, a native of Multan, is the 
following:—lie takes 848 years and adds thereto the 
Laukika-kula. The sum is the Sakakfda. He subtracts 
therefrom 854, and changes the remainder of years into 
months. He writes them down together with the past 
months of the current year in three different places. 
The lower number he multiplies by 77, and divides 
the product by 69,120. The quotient he subtracts 
from the middle number, doubles the remainder, and 
adds thereto 29. The sum he divides by 65, so as to 
get adhimdsa months. He adds them to the upper 
number and multiplies the sum by 30. He writes 
down the product together with the past days of the 
current month in two different places. He multiplies 
the lower number by 11 and adds to the product 6S6. 
The sum he writes underneath. He divides it by 
4 ° 3 > 9 ^ 3 ’ and adds the quotient to the middle number. 
He divides the sum by 703. The quotient represents 
the ■Anardtra days. He subtracts them from the upper 
number. The remainder is the civil ahargana, i.c. the 
sum of the civil days of the date in question. 

We have already in a former place mentioned the 
outlines of this method. After the author, Durlabha, 
had adopted it for a particular date, he made some 
additions, whilst the bulk of it is unchanged. How¬ 
ever, the Karanasara forbids introducing any innovations 
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which in the method of ahargana deviate to some other 
process. Unfortunately that which we possess of the 
book is badly translated. What we are able to quote 
from it is the following :— 

He subtracts 821 from the years of the Sakakfila. 

The remainder is the basis. This would be the year 
132 for our gauge-year. He writes down this number 
in three different places. He multiplies the first num¬ 
ber by 132 degrees. The product gives the number 
17,424 for our gauge-date. He multiplies the second 
number by 46 minutes, and gets the product 6072. 

He multiplies the third number by 34, and gets the 
product 4488. He divides it by 50, and the quotient 
represents minutes, seconds, &c., vkp 89' 46'. Then 
he adds to the sum of degrees in' the upper place 
H 2 , changing the seconds to minutes, the minutes to 
degrees, the degrees to circles. Thus he gets 4S circles 
358° 41' 46". This is the mean place of the moon when 
the sun enters Aries. 

Further, he divides the degrees of the mean place of 
the moon by 12. The quotient represents days. The 
remainder of the division he multiplies by 60, and adds 
thereto the minutes of the mean place of the moon. He 
divides the sum by 12, and the quotient represents W **>• 
ghatis and minor portions of time. Thus we get 2 7 
23' 29", i.e. adhimdsa days. Ho doubt this number 
represents the past portion of the adhimdsa month, 
which is at present in the course of formation. 

The author, in regard to the manner in which the 
measure of the adhimdsa month is found, makes the 
following remark:— 

He divides the lunar number which we have men¬ 
tioned, viz. 132 0 46' 34 ". h 7 12. Thereby he gets as 

the porfio anni 11° 3' 52 " 50"'. and a3 the P oriw mcnsu 
0 ° 55 ' l9 " 24 '" IO ,v . By means of the latter portw he 

computes the duration of the time in which 30 days 
sum up as 2 years, 8 months, 16 days, 4 ghati, 45 
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cashaJca. Then he multiplies the basis by 29 and gets 
the product 3828. He adds thereto 20, and divides 
the sum by 36. The quotient represents the unar&tra 
days, viz. io6f. 

However, as I have not been able to find the proper 
explanation of this method, I simply give it as I find 
it, but I must remark that the amount of unardtra 
days which corresponds to a single adhimdsa month is 

t t -7L 8 JLL 

1 J 106 2 2 * 
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ON TIIE COMPUTATION OF THE MEAN PLACES OF THE 
PLANETS. 

If we know the number of cycles of the planets in a 
kalpa or ca.tnryv.ga, and further know how many cycles 
have elapsed at a certain moment of time, we also 
know that the sum-total of the days of the kalpa or 
caturyuga stands in the same relation to the sum-total 
of the cycles as the past days of the kalpa or caturyuga 
to the corresponding amount of planetary cycles. The 
most generally used method is this:—• 

The past days of the kalpa or caturyuga are multi¬ 
plied by the cycles of the planet, or of its apsis, or of its 
node which it describes in a kalpa or caturyuga. The 
product is divided by the sum-total of the days of the 
kalpa or caturyuga accordingly as you reckon by the 
one or the other. The quotient represents complete 
cycles. These, however, because not wanted, are dis¬ 
regarded. 

The remainder which you get by the division is mul¬ 
tiplied by 12, and the product is divided by the sum- 
total of the days of either kalpa or caturyuga by which 
we have already once divided. The quotient repre¬ 
sents signs of the ecliptic. The remainder of this divi¬ 
sion is multiplied by 30, and the product divided by 
the same divisor. The quotient represents degrees. 
The remainder of this division is multiplied by 60, 
and is divided by the same divisor. The quotient 
represents minutes. 


General 
method for 
the deter¬ 
mination of 
the mean 
place of a 
planet at 
any given 
tune 
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This kind of computation may be continued if we 
want to have seconds and minor values. The quotient 
represents the place of that planet according to its 
mean motion, or the place of that apsis or that node 
which we wanted to find. 

The same is also mentioned by Pulisa, but his 
method differs, as follows:—“After having found 
the complete cycles which have elapsed at a cer¬ 
tain moment of time, he divides the remainder by 
131,493,150. The quotient represents the mean signs 
of the ecliptic. 

“ The remainder is divided by 4,383,105. The quo¬ 
tient represents degrees. The fourfold of the remainder 
is divided by 292,207. The quotient represents minutes. 
The remainder is multiplied by 60 and the product 
divided by the last-mentioned divisor. The quotient 
represents seconds. 

“ This calculation may be continued, so as to give 
third parts, fourth parts, and minor values. The quo¬ 
tient thus found is the mean place of the planet which 
we want to find.” 

The fact is that Pulisa was obliged to multiply the 
remainder of the cycles by 12, and to divide the pro¬ 
duct by the days of a caturyuga, because his whole 
computation is based on the caturyuga. But instead 
of doing this, he divided by the quotient which you 
get if you divide the number of days of a caturyuga by 
12. This quotient is the first number he mentions, viz. 
I3T493.I50. 

Purther, he was obliged to multiply the remainder 
of the signs of the ecliptic by 30, and to divide the 
product by the first divisor ; but instead of doing this, 
he divided by the quotient which you get if you divide 
the first number by 30. This quotient is the second 
number, viz. 4,383,105. 

According to the same analogy, he wanted to divide 
the remainder of the degrees by the quotient which 
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you get if you divide the second number by 60. How¬ 
ever, making this division, he got as quotient 73,051 
and a remainder of f. Therefore he multiplied the 
whole by 4, in order that the fractions should be raised 
to wholes. For the same reason he also multiplies 
the following remainder by 4; but when he did not 
get wholes, as has been indicated, be returned to mul¬ 
tiplying by 60. Pa?c 33,p 

If we apply this method to a kalpa according to the 
theory of Brahmagupta, the first number, by which the 
remainder of the cycles is divided, is 13 1 A 93 >° 37 > 5 °°- 
The second number, by which the remainder of the 
signs of the ecliptic is divided, is 4,383,101,250. The 
third number, by which the remainder of the degrees 
is divided, is 73,051,687. In the remainder which we 
get by this division there is the fraction of I. There¬ 
fore we take the double of the number, viz. 146,103.375- 
and we divide by it the double of the remainder of 
minutes. 

Brahmagupta, however, does not reckon by the kalpa 
and caturyuga, on account of the enormous sums of rj;" 
their days, but prefers to them the kaliyuga, in order 
to facilitate the calculation. Applying the preceding 
method of ahargana to the precise date of the kaliyuga, 
we multiply its sum of days by the star-cycles of a 
kalpa. To the product we add the basis, i.e. the remain- 
ing cycles which the planet had at the beginning of 
the kaliyuga. We divide the sum by the civil days 
of the kaliyuga, viz. 157,79645. The quotient repre¬ 
sents the complete cycles of the planet, which are dis¬ 
regarded. 

The remainder we compute in the above-descnbed 
manner, and thereby we find the mean place of the 

planet. , . . 

The here-mentioned bases are the following for tne 

single planets:— 
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For Mars, 4,308,768,000. 

For Mercury, 4,288,896,000. 

For Jupiter, 4,313,520,000. 

For Venus, 4,304,448000. 

For Saturn, 4.303,312,000. 

For the Sun’s apsis, 933,120,000. 

For the Moon’s apsis, 1,505,952,000. 

For the ascending node, 1,838,592,000 (v. the notes). 

At the same moment, i.e. at the beginning of the kali- 
yuga, sun and moon stood according to their mean 
motion in o° of Aries, and there was neither a plus nor 
a mimes consisting of an adliimdsa month or of una- 
rutra days. 

In the above-mentioned canoncs or calendars we find 
the following method:—“ The ahargana , i.e. the sum of 
the days of the date, is, for each planet respectively, 
multiplied by a certain number, and the product is 
divided by another number. The quotient represents 
complete cycles and fractions of cycles, according to 
mean motion. Sometimes the computation becomes 
perfect simply by this multiplication and division. 
Sometimes, in order to get a perfect result, you are 
compelled once more to divide by a certain number 
the days of the date, either such as they are, or multi¬ 
plied by some number. The quotient must then be 
combined with the result obtained in the first place. 

Sometimes, too, certain numbers are adopted, as c.g. 
the basis, which must either be added or subtracted for 
this purpose, in order that the mean motion at the 
beginning of the era should be computed as beginning 
with o of Aries. This is the method of the books 
Khandakhddyaka and Karonatilaka. However, the 
author of the Karanasdra computes the mean places of 
the planets for the vernal equinox, and reckons the 
ahargana from this moment But these methods are 
very subtle, and are so numerous, that none of them has 
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obtained any particular authority. Therefore we refrain 
from reproducing them, as this would detain us too long 
and be of no use. 

The other methods of the computation of the mean 
places of the planets and similar calculations have 
nothing to do with the subject of the present book. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

ON THE ORDER OF THE PLANETS, THEIR DISTANCES 
AND SIZES. 

When speaking of the lokas, we have already given a 
quotation from the Vishnu-Purdna and from the com¬ 
mentary of Patanjali, according to which the place of 
the sun is in the order of the planets below that of the 
moon. This is the traditional view of the Hindus. 
Compare in particular the following passage of the 
Matsya-Purdna :— 

“ The distance of heaven from the earth is equal to 
the radius of the earth. The sun is the lowest of all 
planets. Above him there is the moon, and above 
the moon are the lunar stations and their stars. 
Above them is Mercury, then follow Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, the Great Bear, and above it the pole. 
The pole is connected with the heaven. The stars can¬ 
not be counted by man. Those who impugn this view 
maintain that the moon at conjunction becomes hidden 
by the sun, as the light of the lamp becomes invisible 
in the light of the sun, and she becomes more visible 
the more she moves away from the sun.” 

We shall now give some quotations from the book3 
of this school relating to the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, and we shall combine herewith the views of the 
astronomers, although of the latter we have only a very 
slender knowledge. 

The Vdyu-Pur&na says: “ The sun has globular 
shape, fiery nature, and 1000 rays, by which he attracts 
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the water; 400 of these are for the rain, 300 for the 
snow, and 300 for the air.” 

In another passage it says : “ Some of them (i.e. the 
rays) are for this purpose, that the devas should live in 
bliss; others for the purpose that men should live in 
comfort, whilst others are destined for the fathers.” 

In another passage the author of the V&yu-Pur&na 
divides the rays of the sun over the six seasons of the 
year, saying: “ The sun illuminates the earth in that 
third of the year which commences with o° of Pisces 
by 300 rays ; he causes rain in the following third by 
400 rays, and he causes cold and snow in the remain¬ 
ing third by 300 rays.” 

Another passage of the same book runs as follows: 
“The rays of the sun and the wind raise the water 
from the sea to the sun. How, if the water dropped 
down from the sun, it would be hot. Therefore the sun 
hands the water over to the moon, that it should drop 
down from the moon cold, and thus refresh the world.” 

Another passage: “ The heat of the sun and his 
light are one-fourth of the heat and the light of the fire. 
In the north, the sun falls into the water during the 
night; therefore lie becomes red.” 

Another passage; “ In the beginning there were the 
earth, water, wind, and heaven. Then Brahman per¬ 
ceived sparks under the earth. He brought them forth 
and divided them into three parts. One third of them 
is the common fire, which requires wood and is extin¬ 
guished by water. Another third is the sun, and the 
last third is the lightning. In the animals, too, there is 
fire, which cannot be extinguished by water. The sun 
attracts the water, the lightning shine 3 tlss-agh the 
rain, but tbe fire in the animals is distributed over the 
moist substances by which they nourish themselves.” 

The Hindus seem to believe that the heavenly bodies ' 
nourish themselves by the vapours, which also Aris¬ 
totle mentions as the theory of certain people. Thus 
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the author of the Visknu-Dharma explains that “ the 
sun nourishes the moon and the stars. If the sun did 
not exist, there would not he a star, nor angel, nor man.” 

The Hindus believe regarding the bodies of all the 
! stars that they have a globular shape, a watery essence, 
and that they do not shine, whilst the sun alone is of fiery 
essence, self-shining, and per accidens illuminates other 
stars when they stand opposite to him. They reckon, ac¬ 
cording to eyesight, among the stars also such luminous 
bodies as in reality are not stars, but the lights into 
which those men have been metamorphosed who have 
received eternal reward from God, and reside in the 
height of heaven on thrones of crystal. The Vishnu- 
Dharma says : “ The stars are watery, and the rays of 
the sun illuminate them in the night. Those who by 
their pious deeds have obtained a place in the height 
sit there on their thrones, and, when shining, they are 
reckoned among the stars.” 

All the stars are called tdra, which word is derived 
from tarana, i.e. the passage. The idea is that those 
saints have passed through the wicked world and have 
reached bliss, and that the stars pass through heaven in 
a circular motion. The word nakshatra is limited to 
the stars of the lunar stations. As, however, all of 
these are called fixed stars, the word nakshatra also 
applies to all the fixed stars; for it means not increas¬ 
ing and not decreasing. I for my part ara inclined to 
think that this increasing and decreasing refers to their 
number and to the distances of the one from the other, 
but the author of the last-mentioned book ( Vishnu- 
Dharrra ) combines it with their light. For he adds, 
“ as the moon increases and decreases.” 

Further, there is a passage in the same hook where 
Markandeya says: “ The stars which do not perish be¬ 
fore the end of the kalpa are equal to a nikharva, i.e. 
100,000,000,000. The number of those which fall down 
before the end of a kalpa is unknown. Only he can 
know it who dwells in the height during a kalpa!’ 
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Yajra spoke: “ 0 Markandeva, thou hast lived during 
six kalpas. This is thy seventh Icalpa. Therefore why 
dost thou not know them ? ” 

He answered: “ If they always remained in the same 
condition, not changing as long as they exist, I should 
not be ignorant of them. However, they perpetually 
raise some pious man and bring another down to the 
earth. Therefore I do not keep them in my memory.” 

Eesrardin" the diameters of sun and moon and their on the dia- 
shadows the Mcitsya-Purdna says: ‘‘The diameter of the planet*, 
the body of the sun is 9000 yojanas; the diameter of 
the moon is the double of it, and the apsis is as much 
as the two together.” 

The same occurs in the Vdyu-PurAna, except that it 
says with regard to the apsis that it is equal to the sun 
when it is with the sun, and that it is equal to the 
moon when it is with the moon. 

Another author says: “ The apsis is 50,000 yojanas. 

Regarding the diameters of the planets the Matsya- 
Purdna says: “The circumference of Venus is one- 
sixteenth of the circumference of the moon, that of rage a» 
Jupiter three-fourths of the circumference of Venus, 
that of Saturn or Mars three-fourths of that of Jupiter, 
that of Mercury three-fourths of that of Mars. 

The same statement is also found in the Vdyu-Purdna. 

The same two books fix the circumference of the 
great fixed stars as equal to that of Mercury. The next ortb« 
smaller class have a circumference of 500 yojanas, the 
following classes 400, 300, and 200. Bu. there are no 
fixed stars with a smaller circumference than 150 yojanas. 

Thus the Vdyu-Purdna. But the Matsya-Purdm 
says: “ The next following classes have a circumference 
of 400, 300, 200, and 100 yojanas. But there is no xe 
star with less circumference than a half yojana. 

The latter statement, however, looks suspicious to 
me, and is perhaps a fault in the manuscript . 

The author of Vishnu-Pharma says, relating the 
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words of Markandeya: “Abhijit, the Falling Eagle; 
Ardrd, the Sirius Yemenicus; Boliini , or Aldabaran; 
Punarvasv, i.e. the Two Heads of the Twins; Pushya, 
Pevati, Agastya or Canopus, the Great Bear, the master 
of V&yn, the master of Ahirbudhnya, and the master 
of Vasishtha, each of these stars has a circumfer¬ 
ence of five yojanas. All the other stars have each 
only a circumference of four yojanas. I do not know 
those stars, the distance of which is not measurable. 
They have a circumference between four yojanas and 
two huroh, i.e. two miles. Those which have less cir¬ 
cumference than two huroh are not seen by men, but 
only by the devas.” 

The Hindus have the following theory regarding the 
magnitude of the stars, which is not traced back to any 
known authority: “ The diameters of the sun and moon 
are each 67 yojanas; that of the apsis is 100; that of 
Venus 10, of Jupiter 9, of Saturn 8, of Mars 7, of Mer¬ 
cury 7.” 

This is all we have been able to learn of the confused 
notions of the Hindus regarding these subjects. We 
shall now pass on to the views of the Hindu astro¬ 
nomers with whom we agree regarding the order of the 
planets and other topics, viz. that the sun is the middle 
of the planets, Saturn and the moon their two ends, 
and that the fixed stars are above the planets. Some 
of these things have already been mentioned in the 
preceding chapters. 

Varahamihira says in the book Samhitd: “ The moon 
is always below the sun, who throws his rays upon her, 
and lits up the one half of her body, whilst the other 
half remains dark and shadowy like a pot which you 
place in the sunshine. The one half which faces the 
sun is lit up, whilst the other half which does not face 
it remains dark. The moon is watery in her essence, 
therefore the rays which fall on her are reflected, as 
they are reflected from the water and the mirror towards 
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the wall. If the moon is in conjunction with the sun, 
the white part of her turns towards the sun, the black 
part towards us. Then the white part sinks downward 
towards us slowly, as the sun marches away from the 
moon.” 

Every educated man among the Hindu theologians, 
and much more so among their astronomers, believes 
indeed that the moon is below the sun, and even below 
all the planets. 

The only Hindu traditions we have regarding the p™ 

J 0 t 1 T&n ‘ t on the 

distances of the stars are those mentioned by Ya kub of 
Ibn Tarik in his book. The Composition of the Spheres, 
and he had drawn his information from the well-known 
Hindu scholar who, A.H. 161, accompanied an embassy 
to Bagdad. First, he gives a metrological statement: 

“ A finger is equal to six barleycorns which are put 
one by the side of the other. An arm (yard) is equal to 
twenty-four fingers. A farsakh is equal to 16,000 yards.” 

Here, however, we must observe that the Hindus do 
not know the farsakh, that it is, as we have already 
explained, equal to one half a yojana. 

Further, Ya'kub says: “ The diameter of the earth is 
2100 farsakh, its circumference 65965s farsakh.” 

On this basis he has computed the distances of the 
planets as we exhibit them in the following table. 

However, this statement regarding the size of the 
earth is by no means generally agreed to by all thewunti>^ 
Hindus. So, e.g, Pulisa reckons its diameter as 1600 
yojanas, and its circumference as 5026}* yojanas, whilst 
Brahmagupta reckons the former as 1581 yojanas, and 
the latter as 5000 yojanas. 

If we double thesenumbers, they ought to be equal to 
the numbers of Ya'kub; but this is not the case. Now 
the yard and the mile are respectively identical accord¬ 
ing to the measurement both of us and of the Hindus. 
According to our computation the radius of the earth is 
3184 miles. Beckoning, according to the custom of our 
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Page 234. 


Distances of 
the planets 
from the 
centre of the 
earth, and 
their dia¬ 
meters, ac¬ 
cording to 
Ta'kftb Ibn 
lank. 


Page 235. 


country, 1 farsakh = 3 miles, we get 6728 farsakh; and 
reckoning 1 farsakh = 16,000 yards, as is mentioned by 
Ya'kub, we get 5046 farsakh. Beckoning 1 yojana = 
32,000 yards, we get 2523 yojanas. 

The following table is borrowed from the book of 
Ya'kub Ibn Tank 


"5 

a 

is 

'E. 

© 

&H 

Their distances from the 
centre of the earth, and their 
diameters. 

[The conventional 
measures of the 
distances, differing 
according to time 
and place, reckoned 
m farsakh, i far*nlh 
— 16,000 yai dfi. 

Tbeir constant 
measures, based 
on the radius of 
the earth = x. 


Radius of the earth 

1,050 

I 

= ( 

The smallest distance . 

37,500 

35 f 

c ^ 

The middle distance 

48,500 

465V 

^ ( 

The greatest distance . 

59,000 

56* 


Diameter of the moon 

S,ooo 

4 i! 

!*( 

The smallest distance . 

64,000 


s ] 

The middle distance 

164,000 

1562V 

s i 

The greatest distance . 

264,100 

25 >f 


Diameter of Mercury 

5,000 

4 if 

s ( 

The smallest distance . 

269,000 


S s 

The middle distance 

709,500 

675 f 

> ( 

The greatest distance . 

1,150,000 

i,095 A 


Diameter of Venus . 

20,000 

19 A 

^ j 

The smallest distance . 

1,170,000 

I.H 4 ? 


, The middle distance 

1,690,000 

i, 609 lr 

cc ( 

i The greatest distance . 

2,210,000 

2 ,I° 45 T 


| Diameter of the Sun . 

20,000 


K 1 

; The smallest distance . 

2,230,000 

2 . 1231 !- 

^c 3 | 

, The middle distance 

5,31^,000 


{ 

The greatest distance . 

8,400,000 

8,000 


Diameter of Mars 

20,000 

19A 

2 s 

The smallest distance . 

8,420,000 

8,01 9 ttt 


! The middle distance 

11,410,000 

io,866J 

4 * 

The greatest distance . 

14,400,000 

I3.7M? 


Diameter of Jupiter . 

20,000 

19 A 

g ( 

The smallest distance . 

14 , 420,000 

I3,733l 

£ < 

i The middle distance 

16,220,000 

> 5 , 447 ir 

ai ( 

; The greatest distance . 

18,020,000 

I7,i6ijf 


. Diameter of Saturn . 

20,000 

19 A 

1 ( 

The radius of the outside 

20,000,000 

I9,°47rf 

i s ) 

The radius of the inside 

19,962,000 

i,S66| (sic) 


Its circumference from 



J N ^ 

the outside 

125,664,000 
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This theory differs from that on -which Ptolemy has ° n 
based his computation of the distances of the planets 
in the KitAb-almanshv/rat, and in which he has been rage 236. 
followed both by the ancient and the modern astrono¬ 
mers, It is their principle that the greatest distance 
of a planet is equal to its smallest distance from the 
next higher planet, and that between the two globes 
there is not a space void of action. 

According to this theory, there is between the two 
globes a space not occupied by either of them, in which 
there is something like an axis around which the rota¬ 
tion takes place. It seems that they attributed to the 
aether a certain gravity, in consequence of which they 
felt the necessity of adopting something which keeps or 
holds the inner globe (the planet) in the midst of the 
outer globe (the aether). 

It is well known among all astronomers that there onoccuit^ 
is no possibility of distinguishing between the higher r ,.,r;uux. 
and the lower one of two planets except by means of 
the occultation or the increase of the parallax. However, 
the occultation occurs only very seldom, and only the 
parallax of a single planet, viz. the moon, can be ob¬ 
served. Now the Hindus believe that the motions are 
equal, but the distances different. The reason why the 
higher planet moves more slowly than the lower is the 
greater extension of its sphere (or orbit); and the reason 
why the lower planet moves more rapidly is that its 
sphere or orbit is less extended. Thus, e.g. one minute 
in the sphere of Saturn is equal to 262 minutes in the 
sphere of the moon. Therefore the times in which 
Saturn and the moon traverse the same space are dif¬ 
ferent, whilst their motions are equal. 

I have never found a Hindu treatise on this subject, 
but only numbers relating thereto scattered in various 
books—numbers which are corrupt. Somebody objectet 
to Pulisa that he reckoned the circumference of the 
sphere of each planet as 21,600, and its radius as 343^. 
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whilst Varahamihira reckoned the sun’s distance from 
the earth as 2,598,900, and the distance of the fixed stars 
as 321,362,683. Thereupon Pulisa replied that the for¬ 
mer numbers were minutes, the latter yojanas; whilst 
in another passage he says that the distance of the fixed 
stars from the earth is sixty times larger than the distance 
of the sun. Accordingly he ought to have reckoned 
the distance of the fixed stars as 155,934,000. 

Hindu f The Hindu method of the computation of the dis- 
the compu- tances of the planets which we have above mentioned 

tation of the .. , , , . ,, 

distances of is based on a principle which is unknown to me m the 
tbe planets ' present stage of my knowledge, and as long as I have 
no facility in translating the books of the Hindus. The 
principle is this, that the extension of a minute in the 
orbit of the moon is equal to fifteen yojanas. The nature 
of this principle is not cleared up by the commentaries 
quotations of Balabhadra, whatsoever trouble he takes. For he 
bhadra. says : “ People have tried to fix by observation the 
time of the moon’s passing through the horizon, i.e. the 
time between the shining of the first part of her body 
and the rising of the whole, or the time between the 
beginning of her setting and the completion of the 
act of setting. People have found this process to 
last thirty-two minutes of the circumference of the 
sphere.” However, if it is difficult to fix by obser¬ 
vation the degrees, it is much more so to fix the 
minutes. 

Further, the Hindus have tried to determine by 
observation the yojanas of the diameter of the moon, 
and have found them to be 480. If you divide them 
by the minutes of her body, the quotient is 15 yojanas, 
as corresponding to one minute. If you multiply it by 
the minutes of the circumference, you get the product 
324,000. This is the measure of the sphere of the 
moon which she traverses in each rotation. If you 
multiply this number by the cycles of the moon in a 
kulf/a or caturyuga , the product is the distance which 
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the moon traverses in either of them. According to 
Brahmagupta, this is in a kaljoa 18 712,069,200,000,000 
yojanas. Brahmagupta calls this number the yojanas of 
the ecliptic. 

Evidently if you divide this number by the cycles 
of each planet in a kalpa, the quotient represents the 
yojanas of one rotation- However, the motion of the 
planets is, according to the Hindus, as we have 
already mentioned, in every distance one and the 
same. Therefore the quotient represents the measure 
of the path of the sphere of the planet in question. 

As further, according to Brahmagupta, the relation of 
the diameter to the circumference is nearly equal to The ratu of 
that of 12,959:40,980, you multiply the measure of ” n th e ® ir fr ^' 
the path of the sphere of the planet by 12,959, and 
divide the product by 81.960. The quotient is the computed 

.. c J '■* A . according to 

radius, or the distance of the planet from the centre ot urat.ma- 

,, iTipta.- 

the earth. 

We have made this computation for all the planets 
according to the theory of Brahmagupta, and present 
the results to the reader in the following table:— 


The placets. { 

j 

1 


Moon . . . | 

Mercury 

Venus . . . j 

Sun . . j 

Mars . . . ; 

Jupiter . . j 

Saturn . . j 

The Fixed Stars, j 
their distance i 
from the earth's 
centre being ! 
sixty times the 1 
distance of the 
sun from the , 
same 


The circumference of the 
sphere of each planet, 
reckoned in iiojaaas. 


324,000 

1,043,2I0^|^^ § 

2,664, 62Q\££ 
4 * 33 I > 497 ^ 

8 , 

5 I o 74 * 82 if 
127,668,7$7f3f?£l4ft 


259,889,850 


1 


Tueir radii, which 
are identical with 
their distances from 
the earth's centre, 
reckoned iu yojana*. 


51,229 

164,947 

421,3*5 

684,869 

1,288,139 



8,123.064 
20,1S6,186 


41,092,140 


Tige 237. 
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The same As Pulisa reckons by caturyuqas, not by halpas, he 

computation , J ° 3 ’ , . J f . 

according to multiplies the distance of the path of the sphere of 
oiFuiiaI y the moon by the lunar cycles of. a caturyuga, and gets 
the product 18,712,080,864,000 yojanas, which he calls 
the yojanas of heaven. It is the distance which the 
moon traverses in each caturyuga. 

Pulisa reckons the relation of the diameter to the 
circumference as 1250: 3927. Now, if you multiply 
the circumference of each planetary sphere by 625 and 
divide the product by 3927,the quotient is the distance 
of the planet from the earth’s centre. We have made 
the same computation as the last one according to the 
view of Pulisa, and present the results in the follow¬ 
ing table. In computing the radii we have disre¬ 
garded the fractions smaller than §, and have reduced 
larger fractions to wholes. We have, however, not 
taken the same liberty in the calculation of the circum¬ 
ferences, but have calculated with the utmost accuracy, 
because they are required in the computations of the 
revolutions. For if you divide the yojanas of heaven in 
rage 23S. a I'alpa or caturyuga by the civil days of the one or the 
other, you get the quotient 11,858 plus a remainder, 
which is 5 f;fK according to Brahmagupta, and |§|'.Iur 
according to Pulisa. This is the distance which the moon 
every day traverses, and as the motion of all planets is 
the same, it is the distance which every planet in a day 
traverses. It stands in the same relation to the yojanas 
of the circumference of its sphere as its motion, which 
we want to find, to the circumference, the latter being 
divided into 360 equal parts. If you therefore multiply 
the path common to all the planets by 360 and divide 
the product by the yojanas of the circumference of the 


planet in question, the quotient represents its mean 
daily motion. 
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The planets. 

The circumferences of 
the spheres of the 
planets, reckoned in 
ynjanas. 

The distances of the j 
planets from the 
earth’s centre, 
reckoned in yojanas. 

Moon 

Mercury . 

Venus 

Sun .... 
Mars 

Jupiter 
i Saturn 

j Tlxe Fixed Stars, the 1 
sun’s distance from f 
the earth’s centre j 
being p 0 th of theirs ’ 

1 324,000 

i,°43>ziiriFj3 

2,664,632 AVAV 

1 4,331.5°®! 

8,i46,937im! 
5'.375.7 6 4 tAVt 

127,671,739?^ 

259,890,012 

i 

51,566 

166,033 
424,089 
690,295 (sic) 
1,296,624 (!) 
8,176,689(1) 
20,319.542 (’) 

41,417,700 (sic) 


As, now, the minutes of the diameter of the moon 
stand in the same relation to the minutes of her cir- 
cumference, i.e. 21,600, as the number of yojanas of the 
diameter, i.e. 480, to the yojanas of the circumference 
of the whole sphere, exactly the same method of 
calculation has been applied to the minutes of the 
diameter of the sun, which we have found to be equal 
to 6522 yojanas according to Brahmagupta, and equal 
to 6480 according to Pulisa. Since Pulisa reckons the 
minutes of the body of the moon as 32, i.e. a power of 
2, he divides this number in order to get the minutes 
of the bodies of the planets by 2, till be at last gets 
1 Thus] he attributes to the body of Venus A of 32 
minutes, i.e. 16; to that of Jupiter £ of 32 minutes, i.e. 
8; to that of Mercury } of 32 minutes, i.e. 4; to that 
of Saturn & of 32 minutes, i.e. 2; to that of Mars BSf 0 


of 32 minutes, i.e. 1. 

This precise order seems to have taken his fancy, or 
he would not have overlooked the fact that the diameter 
of Venus is, according to observation, not equal 104116 
radius of the moon, nor Mars equal to J v th of \ enus. 

The following is the method of the computation of {£££y 
the bodies of sun and moon at every time, base on 
their distances from the earth, «. the true diameter*- — 
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Quotations 
from Pulisa, 
Brahma¬ 
gupta, and 
Jialabhadra. 


of its orbit, 'which is found in the computations of the 
corrections of sun and moon. AB is the diameter of 
the body of the sun, CD is the diameter of the earth, 
CDH is the cone of the shadow, HL is its elevation. 
Further, draw Cli parallel to DB. Then is All the 
difference between AB and CD, and the normal line 
CT is the middle distance of the sun, i.e. the radius of 
its orbit derived from the yojanas of heaven (v. p. 72). 
From this the true distance of the sun always differs, 
sometimes being larger, sometimes smaller. We draw 
CK, w’hich is of course determined by the parts of the 
sine. It stands in the same relation to CT, this being 
the sinus totus ( = radius), as the yojanas of CK to the 
yojanas of CT. Hereby the measure of the diameter is 
reduced to yojanas. 

The yojanas of AB stand in the same relation to the 
yojanas of TC as the minutes of AB to the minutes 
of TC, the latter being the sinus totus. Thereby AB 
becomes known and determined by the minutes of the 
sphere, because the sinus totus is determined by the 
measure of the circumference. For this reason Pulisa 
says: “ Multiply the yojanas of the radius of the sphere 
of the sun or the moon by the true distance, and 
divide the product by the sinus totus. By the quotient 
you get for the sun, divide 22,278,240, and by the 
quotient you get for the moon, divide 1,650,240. The 
quotient then represents the minutes of the diameter of 
the body of either sun or moon.” 

The last-mentioned two numbers are products of the 
multiplication of the yojanas of the diameters of sun 
and moon by 3438, which is the number of the minutes 
of the sinus totus. 

Likewise Brahmagupta says: “Multiply the yojanas 
of sun or moon by 3416, i.e. the minutes of the sinus 
totus, and divide the product by the yojanas of the 
radius of the sphere of sun or moon.” But the latter 
rule of division is not correct, because, according to it, 
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the measure of the body would not vary (v. p. 74). 
Therefore the commentator Balabhadra holds the same 
opinion as Pulisa, viz. that the divisor in this division 
should be the true distance reduced (to the measure 
of yojanas). 

Brahmagupta gives the following rule for the com- Brahrea- 
putation of the diameter of the shadow, which in our cnethoil for 
canones is called the measure of the sphere of the dragon’s t-monTtU 
head and tail: “ Subtract the yojanas of the diameter the shadow 
of the earth, i.e. 1581, from the yojanas of the diameter 
of the sun, i.e. 6522. There remains 4941, which is 
kept in memory to be used as divisor. It is represented 
in the figure by AB. Further multiply the diameter 
of the earth, which is the double sinus totus, by the 
yojanas of the true distance of the sun, which is found 
by the correction of the sun. Divide the product by 
the divisor kept in memory. The quotient is the true 
distance of the shadow’s end. 

“Evidently the two triangles ABC and CDH are 
similar to each other. However, the normal line CT 
does not vary in size, whilst in consequence of the 
true distance the appearance of AB varies, though its 
size is constantly the same. Now let this distance be 
CK. Draw the lines AJ and ItV parallel to each other, 
and JKV parallel to AB. Then the latter is equal to 
the divisor kept in memory. 

“ Draw the line JCM. Then M is the head of the cone 
of the shadow for that time. The relation of JV, the 
divisor kept in memory, to KC, the true distance, is 
the same as that of CD, the diameter of the earth, to 
ML, which he (Brahmagupta) calls a true distance (of rage^o. 
the shadow's end), and it is determined by the minutes 
of the sine (the earth’s radius being the sinus totus). 

For KC-” 

Now, however, I suspect that in the following some- l r ^ u “ D i “. 
thing has fallen out iu the manuscript, for the author 
continues: “ Then multiply it {i.e. the quotient of CK, *«!»»*- 
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by the divisor kept in memory) by the diameter of the 
earth. The product is the distance between the earth’s 
centre and the end of the shadow. Subtract there¬ 
from the true distance of the moon and multiply the 
remainder by the diameter of the earth. Divide the 
product by the true distance of the shadow’s end. 
The quotient is the diameter of the shadow in the 
sphere of the moon. Further, we suppose the true 
distance of the moon to be LS, and FN is a part of the 
lunar sphere, the radius of which is LS. Since we 
have found LM as determined by the minutes of the 
sine, it stands in the same relation to CD, this being 
the double sinus totus, as MS, measured in minutes of 
the sine, to XZ, measured in minutes of the sine.” 

Here I suppose Brahmagupta wished to reduce LM, 
the true distance of the shadow’s end, to yojanas, 
which is done by multiplying it by the yojanas of the 
diameter of the earth, and by dividing the product by 
the double sinus totus. The mentioning of this division 
has fallen out in the manuscript; for without it the 
multiplication of the corrected distance of the shadow’s 
end by the diameter of the earth is perfectly superfluous, 
and in no way required by the computation. 

Further: “ If the number of yojanas of LM is known, 
LS, which is the true distance, must also be reduced to 
yojanas, for the purpose that MS should be determined 
by the same measure. The measure of the diameter of 
the shadow which is thus found represents yojanas. 

Further, Brahmagupta says: “ Then multiply the 
shadow which has been found by the sinus totus, and 
divide the product by the true distance of the moon. 
The quotient represents the minutes of the shadow 
which we wanted to find.” 

However, if the shadow which he has found were 
determined by yojanas, he ought to have multiplied it 
by the double sinus totus, and to have divided the pro¬ 
duct by the yojanas of the diameter of the earth, in 
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order to find the minutes of the shadow. But as he has 
not done so, this shows that, in his computation, he 
limited himself to determining the true diameter in 
minutes, without reducing it to yojanas. 

The author uses the true ( sphuta) diameter without 
its having been reduced to yojanas. Thus he finds that 
the shadow in the circle, the radius of which is LS, is 
the true diameter, and this is required for the compu¬ 
tation of the circle, the radius of which is the sinus 
totus. The relation of ZX, which he has already found, 
to SL, the true distance, is the same as the relation of 
ZX in the measure which is sought to SL, this being 
the sinus totus. On the basis of this equation the 
reduction (to yojanas ) must be made. 

In another passage Brahmagupta says: “ The dia¬ 
meter of the earth is 1581, the diameter of the moon 
480, the diameter of the sun 6522, the diameter of the 
shadow 1581, Subtract the yojanas of the earth from 
the yojanas of the sun, there remains 4941 . Multiply 
this remainder by the yojanas of the true distance of 
the moon, and divide the product by the yojanas of the 
true distance of the sun. Subtract the quotient you 
get from 1581, and the remainder is the measure of the 
shadow in the sphere of the moon. Multiply it by 
3416, and divide the product by the yojanas of the middle 
radius of the sphere of the moon. The quotient represents 
the minutes of the diameter of the shadow. 

“ Evidently if the yojanas of the diameter of the earth 
are subtracted from the yojanas of the diameter of the 
sun, the remainder is AB, i.e. JY. Draw the line \ CF 
and let fall the normal line KC on 0 . Then the relation 
of the surplus JY to KC, the true distance of the sun, is 
the same as the relation of ZF to OC, the true distance 
of the moon. It is indifferent whether these two ■mean 
diameters are reduced (to yojanas) or not, for ZF is, in this 
case, found as determined by the measure of yojana. 

« Draw XX as equal to OF. Then ON is necessarily 


Another 
method of 
Brahma¬ 
gupta's for 
computing 
the shadow. 
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equal to the diameter of CD, and its sought-for part is 
ZX. The number which is thus found must be sub¬ 
tracted from the diameter of the earth, and the remainder 
will be ZX.” 

The author For such mistakes as occur in this computation, the 

criticises i i i t 4 . . . 

the corrupt author, Brahmagupta, is not to be held responsible, but 

state of his , . . . , , 

manuscript we rather suspect that the fault lies with the manu- 

of Brahma- . , Yr . . . . 

pmpta. script. We, however, cannot go beyond the text we 

page = 4 i. h ave a t; our disposal, as we do not know how it may be 
in a correct copy. 



The measure of the shadow adopted by Brahma¬ 
gupta, from which he orders the reader to subtract, 
cannot be a mean one, for a mean measure stands in the 
midst, between too little and too much. Further, we 
cannot imagine that this measure should be the greatest 
of the measures of the shadow, including the plus (?); for 
Zt, which is the minus, is the base of a triangle, of 
which the one side, FC, cuts SL in the direction of the 
sun, not in the direction of the end of the shadow. 
Therefore ZF has nothing whatsoever to do with the 
shadow (conjectural rendering.) 
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Lastly, there is the possibility that the minus belongs 
to the diameter of the moon. In that case the relation 
of ZX, which has been determined in yojanas, to SL, 
the yojanas of the true distance of the moon, is the 
same as the relation of ZX reckoned in minutes to SL, 
this being the sinus totus (conjectural rendering.) 

By this method is found what Brahmagupta wants to 
find, quite correctly, without the division by the mean 
radius of the sphere of the moon, which is derived from 
the yojanas of the sphere of heaven (v. p. 72). (For the 
last three passages vide Notes.) 

The methods of the computation of the diameters of Tne compu 

, . , ,, tt' j 1 tation of the 

sun and moon, as given by the Hindu canones, such as diameter*, 
the Kkandal'kddyahi and Karanas&ra, are the same as moon ac- 
are found in the canon of Alkhwarizmi. Also the com- to otter 
putation of the diameter of the shadow in the Khanda - 8,,urc< ' 3 ' 
khddijaka is similar to that one given by Alkhwarizmi, 
whilst the Karanasara has the following method:— 

“ Multiply the hhukti of the moon by 4 and the bhukti 
of the sun by 13. Divide the difference between the 
two products by 30, and the quotient is the diameter of 
the shadow.” 

The Karanatilaka gives the following method for the Diameter of 

* „ , ,7 . , « t \* • j. the »un and 

computation of the diameter of the sun:— Divide the ofthesha- 

r dow accord* 

bhukti of the sun by 2, and write down the half in two in* to the 
different places. In the one place divide it by io, and taka.' 
add the quotient to the number in the second place. 

The sum is the number of minutes of the diameter of 
the sun.” 

In the computation of the diameter of the moon, he 
first, takes the bhukti of the moon, adds thereto fgth of 
it, and divides the number by 25. The quotient is the 
number of the minutes of the mooa’s diameter. 

In the computation of the diameter of the shadow, 
he multiplies the bhukti of the sun by 3, and from the 
product he subtracts 5 V th of it. The remainder he sub¬ 
tracts from the bhukti of the moon, and the double of 
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the remainder lie divides by 15. The quotient is the 
number of the minutes of the dragon’s head and 
tail. 

If we would indulge in further quotations from the 
cctnoties of the Hindus, we should entirely get away from 
page 24s. the subject of the present book. Therefore we restrict 
ourselves to quote from them only subjects more or less 
connected with the special subject of this book, which 
either are noteworthy for their strangeness, or which 
are unknown among our people (the Muslims') and in 
our (the Muslim) countries. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

ON THE STATIONS OF THE MOON. 

The Hindus use the lunar stations exactly in the same o n «.e 
way as the zodiacal signs. As the ecliptic is, by the M«n']uimr 
zodiacal signs, divided into twelve equal parts, so, by sUtiuns 
the lunar stations, it is divided into twenty-seven equal 
parts. Each station occupies 13 J degrees, or 800 minutes 
of the ecliptic. The planets enter into them and leave 
them again, and wander to and fro through their nor¬ 
thern and southern latitudes. The astrologers attribute 
to each station a special nature, the quality of foreboding 
events, and other particular characteristic traits, in the 
same way as they attribute them to the zodiacal signs. 

The number 27 rests on the fact that the moon passes 
through the whole ecliptic in 2 1\ days, in which num¬ 
ber the fraction of J may be disregarded. In a similar Lunar 
way, the Arabs determine their lunar stations as begin- .\niba 
ning with the moon’s first becoming visible in the west 
till her ceasing to be visible in the east. Herein they 
use the following method:— 

Add to the circumference the amount of the revolu¬ 
tion of the sun in a lunar month. Subtract from the 
sum the march of the moon for the two days called 
almihdk ( i.e. the 28th and 29th days of a lunation). 

Divide the remainder by the march of the moon for one 
day. The quotient is 27 and a little more than §, which 
fraction must be counted as a whole day. 

However, the Arabs are illiterate people, who can 
neither write uor reckon. They only rely upon numbers 
and eyesight. They have no other medium of research 
than eyesight, and are not able to determine the lunar 
stations without the fixed stars in them. If the Hindus 
VOL. II. F 
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want to describe the single stations, they agree with 
the Arabs regarding certain stars, whilst regarding 
others they differ from them. On the whole, the Arabs 
keep near to the moon’s path, and use, in describing the 
stations, only those fixed stars with which the moon 
either stands in conjunction at certain times, or through 
the immediate neighbourhood of which she passes, 
whether the The Hindus do not strictly follow the same line, but 

Hindus _ . . . . - 

have twenty, also take into account the various positions of one star 
twenty- with reference to the other, e.g. one star’s standing in 
stftions. nar opposition or in the zenith of another. Besides, they 
reckon also the Falling Eagle among the stations, so as 
to get 28. 

It is this which has led our astronomers and the 
authors of ’anted books astray; for they say that the 
Hindus have twenty-eight lunar stations, but that they 
leave out one which is always covered by the rays of the 
sun. Perhaps they may have heard that the Hindus call 
that station in which the moon is, the burning one; 
that station which it has just left, the left one after the 
embrace ; and that station in which she will enter next, 
the smoking one. Some of our Muslim authors have main¬ 
tained that the Hindus leave out the station Al-~uband, 
and account for it by declaring that the moon’s path is 
burning in the end of Libra and the beginning of Scorpio. 

All this is derived from one and the same source, viz. 
their opinion that the Hindus have twenty-eight stations, 
and that under certain circumstances they drop one. 
Whilst just the very opposite is the case; they have 
twenty-seven stations, and under certain circumstances 
add one. 

a vcdic tra- Brahmagupta says that in the book of the Veda there 
Brahma- is a tradition, derived from the inhabitants of Mount 
Meru, to this effect, that they see two suns, two moons, 
and fifty-four lunar stations, and that they have double 
the amount of days of ours. ' Then he tries to refute this 
theory by the argument that we do not see the fish (sic) 
of the pole revolve twice in a day, but only once. I for 
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my part have no means of arraying this erroneous sen¬ 
tence in a reasonable shape. 

The proper method for the computation of the place Method tor 

_ A /»i . . , . computing 

of a star or of a certain degree or a lunar station is this:— the {.uc« *.f 

Take its distance from o° Aries in minutes, and divide decree of a 
them by 800. The quotient represents whole stations non. 
preceding that station in which the star in question stands. 

Then remains to be found the particular place within 
the station in question. Now, either star or degree is 
simply determined according to the 800 parts of the 
station, and reduced by a common denominator, or the 
degrees are reduced to minutes, or they are multiplied 
by 60 and the product is divided by 800, in which case 
the quotient represents that part of the station which 
the moon has in that moment already traversed, if the 
station is reckoned as 

These methods of computation suit as well the moon 
as the planets and other stars. The following, however, 
applies exclusively to the moon:—The product of the 
multiplication of the remainder (i.e. the portion of the 
incomplete lunar station) by 60 is divided by the bhukti 
of the moon. The quotient shows how much of the 
lunar nakshatra day has elapsed. 

The Hindus are very little informed regarding the Tabwni.e 
fixed stars. I never came across any one of them who 
knew the single stars of the lunar stations from eye- 
sight, and was able to point them out to me with his 
fingers. I have taken the greatest pains to investigate 
this subject, and to settle most of it by all sorts of com¬ 
parisons, and have recorded the results of my research 
in a treatise on the determination of the lunar stations. 

Of their theories on this subject I shall mention as 
much as I think suitable in the present context. But 
before, that I shall give the positions of the stations in 
longitude and latitude and their numbers, according to 
the canon Kharidah'hivhjahx, facilitating the stud} of 
the subject by comprehending all details in the fodow- 
ing table:— 
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On the pre¬ 
cession of 
the equi¬ 
noxes ; quo¬ 
tation from 
Varahami- 
hira, chap. 
it. 7 . 


The author 
criticises 
Varahami- 
hira's state¬ 
ment. 


The notions of the Hindus regarding the stars are 
not free from confusion. They are only little skilled in 
practical observation and calculation, and have no under¬ 
standing of the motions of the fixed stars. So Varaha- 
mihira says in his book Samhitd: “ In six stations, 
beginning with Eevati and ending with Mrigasiras, ob¬ 
servation precedes calculation, so that the moon enters 
each one of them earlier according to eyesight than 
according to calculation. 

“ In twelve stations, beginning with Ardra and ending 
with Anuradha, the precession is equal to half a station, 
so that the moon is in the midst of a station according 
to observation, whilst she is in its first part according 
to calculation. 

“In the nine stations, beginning with Jyeshtha and 
ending with Uttarabhadrapada, observation falls back 
behind calculation, so that the moon enters each of 
them according to observation, when, according to cal¬ 
culation, she leaves it in order to enter the follow- 

* „ if 

ing. 

My remark relating to the confused notions of the 
Hindus regarding the stars is confirmed, though this is 
perhaps not apparent to the Hindus themselves, e.g. by 
the note of Varahamihira regarding Alsharatdn — Asvini, 
one of the first-mentioned six stations; for he says that 
in it observation precedes calculation. How the two stars 
of Asvini stand, in our time, in two-thirds of Aries (i.e. 
between io°-20° Aries), and the time of Varahamihira 
precedes our time by about 526 years. Therefore by 
whatever theory you may compute the motion of the 
fixed stars (or precession of the equinoxes), the Asvini 
did, in his time, certainly not stand in less than one- 
third of Aries (i.e. they had not come in the precession 
of the equinoxes farther than to i°-io° Aries). 

Supposing that, in his time, Asvini really stood in 
this part of Aries or near it, as is mentioned in the 
Khandakhadyaka, which gives the computation of sun 
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and moon in a perfectly correct form, we must state 
that at that time there was not yet known what is now 
known, viz. the retrograde motion of the star by the 
distance of eight degrees. How, therefore, could, in 
his time, observation precede calculation, since the 
moon, when standing in conjunction with the two stars, 
had already traversed nearly two-thirds of the first sta¬ 
tion ? According to the same analogy, also, the other 
statements of Varahamiliira may be examined. 

The stations occupy a smaller or larger space ac- 
cording to their figures, i.e. their constellations, not pies the 
they themselves, for all stations occupy the same space on“the’"‘ 
on the ecliptic. This fact does not seem to be known * 0llptl0 ‘ 
to the Hindus, although we have already related similar 
notions of theirs regarding the Great Bear. For Brah¬ 
magupta says in the Uttara-khandakh&dydka, i.e. the 
emendation of the Khanda-khddyaka :— 

“ The measure of some stations exceeds the measure 
of the mean daily motion of the moon by one half, magupu. 
Accordingly their measure is 19° 45' 52" 18"'. There 
are six stations, viz. Bohini, Punarvasu, Uttaraplial- 
guni, Visakhfi, Uttarfishadha, Uttarabhadrapada. These 
together occupy the space of 118° 35' 13" 48"'. Fur¬ 
ther six stations are short ones, each of them occupying 
less than the mean daily motion of the moon by one 
half. Accordingly their measure is 6 35" 1 7" 2 6 • 

These are Bharani, Ardra, Aslesha, Svati, Jveshtha, 
Satabhishaj. They together occupy the space of 39 ° 3 1 
44 " 36"'. Of the remaining fifteen stations, each occu¬ 
pies as much as the mean daily motion. Accordingly 
it occupies the space of 13 0 10' 34" 5 2 • They to¬ 
gether occupy the space of 197° 3 ^ 43 " These three 
groups of stations together occupy the space of 355 ^ 

45' 41" 24'", the remainder of the complete circle 4 
14' 18" 36'", and this is the space of Abhijit, i.e. the 
Falling Eagle, which is left out. I have tried to make 
the investigation of this subject acceptable to the 
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Quotation 
from Vara- 
hunuhira, 
Samhitd, 
ch. 111. 1-3. 


Patfe 246. 


The author 
on the pi e- 
cession of 

tlie equi¬ 
noxes. 


student in my above-mentioned special treatise on tbe 
lunar stations (v. p. 83). 

The scantiness of the knowledge of the Hindus re¬ 
garding the motion of the fixed stars is sufficiently 
illustrated by the following passage from the SamhitA 
of Yarahamihira:—“ It has been mentioned in the books 
of the ancients that the summer solstice took place in 
the midst of Asleshu, and the winter solstice in Dha- 
nishtha. And this is correct for that time. Nowadays 
the summer solstice takes place in the beginning of 
Cancer, and the winter solstice in the beginning of Cap- 
ricoruus. If any one doubts this, and maintains that it 
is as the ancients have said and not as we say, let him 
go out to some level country when he thinks that the 
summer solstice is near. Let him there draw a circle, 
and place in its centre some body which stands perpen¬ 
dicular on the plain. Let him mark the end of its 
shadow by some sign, and continue the line till it 
reaches the circumference of the circle either in east or 
west. Let him repeat the same at the same moment 
of the following day, and make the same observation. 
When he then finds that the end of the shadow deviates 
from the first sign towards the south, he must know 
that the sun has moved towards the north and has not 
yet reached its solstice. But if he finds that the end 
of the shadow deviates towards the north, he knows 
that the sun has already commenced to move south¬ 
ward and has already passed its solstice. If a man 
continues this kind of observations, and thereby finds 
the day of the solstice, he will find that our words are 
true.” 

This passage shows that Varahamihira had no know¬ 
ledge of the motion of the fixed stars towards the east. 
He considers them, in agreement with the name, as 
fixed, immovable stars, and represents the solstice as 
moving towards the west. In consequence of this fancy, 
he has, in the matter of the lunar stations, confounded 
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two things, between which we shall now properly dis¬ 
tinguish, in order to remove doubt and to give the 
matter in a critically emended form. 

In the order of the zodiacal signs we begin with that 
twelfth part of the ecliptic which lies north of the point 
of intersection of the equator and the ecliptic according 
to the second motion, i.e. the precession of the equinoxes. 
In that case, the summer solstice always occurs at the 
beginning of the fourth sign, the winter solstice at the 
beginning of the tenth sign. 

In the order of the lunar stations we begin with that 
twenty-seventh part of the ecliptic which belongs to 
the first of the first zodiacal sign. In that case the 
summer solstice falls always on three-fourths of the 
seventh station (i.e. on 600' of the station), and the 
winter solstice on one fourth of the twenty-first station 
(i.e. on 200' of the station). This order of things wil 
remain the same as long as the world lasts. 

If, now, the lunar stations are marked by certain 
constellations, and are called by names peculiar to these 
constellations, the stations wander round together with 
the constellations. The stars of the zodiacal signs and 
of the stations have, in bygone times, occupied earlier 
(i.e. more western) parts of the ecliptic. From them 
they have wandered into those which they occupy at 
present, and in future they will wander into other still 
more eastern parts of the ecliptic, so that in the course 
of time they will wander through the whole ecliptic. 

According to the Hindus, the stars of the station 
Aslesha stand in 18" of Cancer. Therefore, according 
to the rate of the precession of the equinoxes adopted 
by the ancient astronomers, they stood 1800 years before 
our time in the o' 3 of the fourth sign, whilst the con¬ 
stellation of Cancer stood in the third sign, in which 
there was also the solstice. The solstice has kept its 
place, but the constellations have migrated, just the very 
opposite of what Varahamibira has fancied. 
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CHAPTEE LVII. 

ON THE HELIACAL RISINGS OF THE STARS, AND ON THE 
CEREMONIES AND RITES WHICH THE HINDUS PRAC¬ 
TISE AT SUCH A MOMENT. 

how far a The Hindu method for the computation of the heliacal 
distant from risings of the stars and the young moon is, as we think, 
order™ be- the same as is explained in the canoncs called Sindhind. 
come ,1a,. ca jj jjj e degrees of a star’s distance from the 

sun which are thought necessary for its heliacal rising 
kdldmsaka. .They are, according to the author of the 
Ghurrat-cdzijdt, the following:—13° for Suhail, Alya* 
maniya, Alwaki', Al'ayvhk, Alsimakan, Kalb-al'akrab; 
20 0 for Albutain, Alhak’a, Alnathra, Aslesha, Sata- 
bhishaj, Eevati; 14° for the others. 

Evidently the stars have, in this respect, been divided 
Page 247. into three groups, the first of which seems to comprise 
the stars reckoned by the Greeks as stars of the first 
and second magnitude, the second the stars of the third 
and fourth magnitude, and the third the stars of the 
fifth and sixth magnitude. 

Brahmagupta ought to have given this classification 
in his emendation of the Khandakhddyaka, but he has 
not done so. He expresses himself in general phrases, 
and simply mentions 14° distance from the sun as 
necessary for the heliacal risings of all lunar stations. 
Quotation Vijayanandin says : “ Some stars are not covered by 
namiin! the rays nor impaired in their shining by the sun, viz. 

Al f ayyuk, Alsimak, Alramih, the two Eagles, Dhanish- 
tha, and Uttarabhadrapada, because they have so much 
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northern latitude, and because also the country (of the 
observer) has so much latitude. For in the more 
northern regions they are seen both at the beginning 
and end of one and the same night, and never dis¬ 
appear.” 

They have particular methods for the computation ri> _ 
of the heliacal rising of Agastya, i e. Suhail or Canopus. in e of 
They observe it first when the sun enters the station 
Hasta, and they lose it out of sight when he enters the 
station Kohini. Pulisa says: “ Take double the apsis of 
the sun. If it is equalled by the corrected place of the 
sun, this is the time of the heliacal setting of Agastya.” 

The apsis of the sun is, according to Pulisa, 2; zodiacal 
signs. The double of it falls in 10° of Spica, which is 
the beginning of the station Hasta. Half the apsis 
falls on io° of Taurus, which is the beginning of the 
station Kohini. 

Brahmagupta maintains the following in the emen- Quotation 

. 0 r 0 from liraU- 

dation of the Khandakh&dyaka :— magupu. 

“The position of Suhail is 27 0 Orion, its southern 
latitude 71 parts. The degrees of its distance from the 
sun necessary for its heliacal rising are 12. 

“ The position of Mrigavyadha, i.e. Sirius Yemenicus, 
is 26° Orion, its southern latitude 40 parts. The de¬ 
grees of its distance from the sun necessary for its 
heliacal rising are 13. If you want to find the time 
of their risings, imagine the sun to be in the place of 
the star. That amount of the day which has already 
elapsed is the number of degrees of its distance from 
the sun necessary for its heliacal rising. lix the 
ascendens on this particular place. When, then, the sun 
reaches the degree of this ascendens, the star first becomes 
visible. 

“ In order to find the time of the heliacal setting of 
a star, add to the degree of the star six complete zodiacal 
signs. Subtract from, the sum the degrees of its dis¬ 
tance from the sun necessary for its heliacal rising, and 
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fix the ascendens on the remainder. When, then, the 
sun enters the degree of the ascendens, that is the time 
of its setting.” 

The book Samhitd mentions certain sacrifices and 
ceremonies which are practised at the heliacal risings 
of various stars. We shall now record them, translat¬ 
ing also that which is rather chaff than wheat, since we 
have made it obligatory on ourselves to give the quota¬ 
tions from the books of the Hindus complete and exactly 
as they are. 

Vaiahamihira says : “ When in the beginning the sun 
had risen, and in his revolution had come to stand in the 
zenith of the towering mountain Vindhya, the latter 
would not recognise his exalted position, and, actuated 
by haughtiness, moved towards him to hinder his 
march and to prevent his chariot from passing above 
it. The Yindhya rose even to the neighbourhood of 
Paradise and the dwellings of the Vidyadharas, the 
spiritual beings. Now the latter hastened to it because 
it was pleasant and its gardens and meadows were 
lovely, and dwelt there in joy; their wives going to 
and fro, and their children playing with each other. 
When the wind blew against the white garments of 
their daughters, they flew like waving banners. 

In its ravines the wild animals and the lions ap¬ 
pear as dark black, in consequence of the multitude 
of the animals called Ihramara, which cling to them, 
liking the dirt of their bodies when they mb each other 
with the soiled claws. When they attack the rutting 
elephants, the latter become raving. The monkeys and 
bears are seen climbing up to the horns of Vindhya 
and to its lofty peaks; as if by instinct, they took the 
direction towards heaven. The anchorites are seen at 
its water-places, satisfied with nourishing themselves 
by its fruits. The further glorious things of the Vin¬ 
dhya are innumerable. 

When, now, Agastya, the son of Vanina ( i.e. Suhail, 
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the son of the water), had observed all these proceed¬ 
ings of the Vindhya, he offered to be his companion in 
his aspirations, and asked him to remain in his place 
until he (Agastya) should return and should have freed 
him (Vindhya) from the darkness which was on him. 

V. I.—Then Agastya turned towards the ocean, de¬ 
vouring its water, so that it disappeared. There appeared 
the lower parts of the mountain Vindhya, whilst the 
makara and the water animals were clinging to it. 
They scratched the mountain till they pierced it and dug 
mines in it, in which there remained gems and pearls. 

V. 2.—The ocean became adorned by them, further 
by trees which grew up, though it (the water) was 
feeble, and by serpents rushing to and fro in windings 
on its surface. 

V. 3.—The mountain has, in exchange for the wrong 
done to it by Suhail, received the ornament which it 
has acquired, whence the angels got tiaras and crowns 
made for themselves. 

V. 4.—Likewise the ocean has, in exchange for the 
sinking down of its water into the depth, received the 
sparkling of the fishes when they move about in it, the 
appearance of jewels at its bottom, and the rushing to 
and fro of the serpents and snakes in the remainder of 
its water. When the fishes rise over it, and the conch- 
shells and pearl-oysters, you would take the ocean for 
ponds, the surface of their water being covered with the 
white lotus in the season of sarad and the season of 
autumn. 

V. 5.—You could scarcely distinguish between this 
water and heaven, because the ocean is adorned with 
jewels as the heaven is adorned with stars ; with manv- 
headed serpents, resembling threads of rays which come 
from the sun; with crystal in it, resembling the body 
of the moon, and with a white mist, above which rise 
the clouds of heaven. 

V. 6.—How should I not praise him who did this 
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great deed, who pointed out to the angels the beauty of 
the crowns, and made the ocean and the mountain 
Vindhya a treasure-house for them ! 

V. 7.—That is Suhail, by whom the water becomes 
clean from earthly defilement, with which the purity of 
the heart of the pious man is commingled, clean, I say, 
from that which overpowers him in the intercourse 
with the wicked. 

V. 8.—Whenever Agastya rises and the water in¬ 
creases in the rivers and valleys during his time, you 
see the rivers offering to the moon all that is on the 
surface of their water, the various kinds of white and 
red lotus and the papyrus; all that swims in them, the 
ducks and the geese (pelicans ?), as a sacrifice unto him, 
even as a young girl offers roses and presents when she 
enters them (the rivers). 

V. 9.—We compare the standing of the pairs of red 
geese on the two shores, and the swimming to and fro 
of the white ducks in the midst while they sing, to the 
two lips of a beautiful woman, showing her teeth when 
she laughs for joy. 

Y. 10.—Nay, we compare the black lotus, standing 
between white lotus, and the dashing of the bees against 
it from desire of the fragrancy of its smell, with the 
black of her pupil within the white of the ring, moving 
coquettishly and amorously, being surrounded by the 
hair of the eyebrows. 

Y. 11.—When you then see the ponds, when the light 
of the moon has risen over them, when the moon illu¬ 
minates their dim waters, and when the white lotus 
opens which was shut over the bees, you would think 
them the face of a beautiful woman, who looks with a 
black eye from a white eyeball. 

V. 12.—When a stream of the torrents of Varshakala 
has flown to them with serpents, poison, and the impu¬ 
rities, the rising of Suhail above them cleans them from 
defilement and saves them from injury. 
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V. 13.—As one moment’s thinking of Suhail before 
the door of a man blots out his sins deserving of punish- mge 2 49 . 
ment, how much more effective will be the fluency of 
the tongue praising him, when the task is to do away 
with sin and to acquire heavenly reward! The former 
Rishis have mentioned what sacrifice is necessary when 
Suhail rises. I shall make a present to the kings by 
relating it, and shall make this relation a sacrifice unto 
Him. So I say : 

V. 14.—His rising takes place at the moment when 
some of the light of the sun appears from the east, and 
the darkness of night is gathered in the west. The 
beginning of his appearance is difficult to perceive, and 
not every one who looks at him understands it. There¬ 
fore ask the astronomer at that moment about the direc¬ 
tion whence it rises. 

V. 13, 16.—Towards this direction offer the sacrifice 
called argha, and spread on the earth what you hap¬ 
pen to have, roses and fragrant flowers as they grow 
in the country. Put on them what you think fit, 
gold, garments, jewels of the sea, and offer incense, 
saffron, and sandalwood, musk and camphor, together 
with an ox and a cow, and many dishes and sweet¬ 
meats. 

V. 17.—Know that he who does this during seven 
consecutive years with pious intention, strong belief, 
and confidence, possesses at the end of them the whole 
earth and the ocean which surrounds it on the four 
sides, if he is a Kshatriya. 

V. 18.—If he is a Brahman, he obtains his wishes, 
learns the Veda, obtains a beautiful wife, and gets 
noble children from her. If he is a Vaisya, he obtains 
much landed property and acquires a glorious lordship. 

If he is a Sudra, he will obtain wealth. All of them 
obtain health and safety, the cessation of injuries, and 
the realisation of reward.” 

This is Varahamihira’s statement regarding the offering 
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xxiv. 1-37, 
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to Suhail. In the same book he gives also the rules 
regarding Rohini: 

“ Garga, Vasishtha, Kasvapa, and Parasara told their 
pupils that Mount Meru is built of planks of gold. 
Out of them there have risen trees with numerous 
sweet-swelling flowers and blossoms. The bees already 
surround them with a humming pleasant to hear, and 
the nymphs of the Devas wander there to and fro with 
exhilarating melodies, with pleasant instruments and 
everlasting joy. This mountain lies in the plain Nan- 
danavana, the park of paradise. So they say. Jupiter 
was there at a time, and then Narad a the Rishi asked 
him regarding the prognostics of Rohini, upon which 
Jupiter explained them to him. I shall here relate 
them as far as necessary. 

V. 4.—Let a man in the black days of the month 
Ashudha observe if the moon reaches Rohini. Let him 
seek to the north or east of the town a high spot. To 
this spot the Brahman must go who has the charge of 
the houses of the kings. He is to light there a fire and 
to draw a diagram of the various planets and lunar 
stations round it. He is to recite what is necessary for 
each one of them, and to give each its share of the 
roses, barley, and oil, and to make each planet propi¬ 
tious by throwing these things into the fire. Round the 
fire on all four sides there must be as much as possible 
of jewels and jugs filled with the sweetest water, and 
whatever else there happens to be at hand at the 
moment, fruits, drugs, branches of trees, and roots of 
plants. Further, he is to spread there grass which is 
cut with a sickle for his night-quarters. Then he is to 
take the different kinds of seeds and corns, to wash 
them with water, to put gold in the midst of them, 
and to deposit them in a jug. He is to place it towards 
a certain direction, and to prepare Homa, i.e. throw¬ 
ing barley and oil into the fire, at the same time re¬ 
citing certain passages from the Veda, which refer to 
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different directions, viz. Varuna-mantra, Vavava-mantra, rage 230 
and Soma-mantra. 

He raises a danda, i.e. a long and high spear, from 
the top of which hang down two straps, the one as long 
as the spear, the other thrice as long. He must do all 
this before the moon reaches Eohini, for this purpose, 
that when she reaches it, he should be ready to deter¬ 
mine the times of the blowing of the wind as well as 
its directions. He learns this by means of the straps 
of the spear. 

Y. 10.—If the wind on that day blows from the 
centres of the four directions, it is considered propitious; 
if it blows from the directions between them, it is 
considered unlucky. If the wind remains steady in the 
same direction, powerful and without changing, this 
too is considered propitious. The time of its blowing 
is measured by the eight parts of the day, and each 
eighth part is considered as corresponding to the half 
of a month. 

Y. 11.—"When the moon leaves the station Eohini, 
you look at the seeds placed in a certain direction. 

That of them which sprouts will grow plentifully in 
that year. 

Y/12._When the moon comes near Eohini, you 

must be on the look-out. If the sky is clear, not affected 
by any disturbance; if the wind is pure and does not 
cause a destructive commotion; if the melodies of the 
animals and birds are pleasant, this is considered pro¬ 
pitious. We shall now consider the clouds. 

y. I3; 14—If they float like the branches of the 
valley (? batn ?), and out of them the flashes of lightning 
appear to the eye ; if they open as opens the white 
lotus; if the lightning encircles the cloud like the rays 
of the sun; if the cloud has the colour of stibium, or of 
bees, or of saffron ; 

Y. 15-19.—If the sky is covered with clouds, and 
out of them flashes the lightning like gold, if the ram- 
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bow shows its round form coloured with something like 
the red of evening twilight, and with colours like those 
of the garments of a bride ; if the thunder roars like 
the screaming peacock, or the bird which cannot drink 
water except from falling rain, which then screams for 
joy, as the frogs enjoy the full water-places, so as to 
croak vehemently; if you see the sky raging like the 
raging of elephants and buffaloes in tlie thicket, in the 
various parts of which the fire is blazing; if the clouds 
move like the limbs of the elephants, if they shine like 
the shining of pearls, conch-shells, snow, and even as 
the moonbeams, as though the moon had lent the clouds 
her lustre and splendour ; 

V. 20.—All this indicates much rain and blessing by 
a rich growth. 

V. 25.—At the time when the Brahman sits amidst 
the water-jugs, the falling of stars, the flashing of the 
lightning, thunderbolts, red glow in the sky, tornado, 
earthquake, the falling of hail, and the screaming of 
the wild animals, all these things are considered as 
unlucky, 

V. 26.—If the water decreases in a jug on the north 
side, either by itself, or by a hole, or by dripping away, 
there will be no rain in the mouth Sravana. If it de¬ 
creases in a jug on tiie east side, there will be no rain 
in Bhadrapada. If it decreases in a jug on the south 
side, there will be no rain in Asvayuja; and if it de¬ 
creases in a jug on the west side, there will be no rain 
in Ivarttika, If there is no decrease of water in the 
jugs, the summer rain will be perfect. 

V. 27.—From the jugs they also derive prognostics 
as to the different castes. The northern jug refers to 
the Brahman, the eastern to the Kshatriya, the southern 
to the Aaisya, and the western to the Sudra. If the 
names of people and certain circumstances are inscribed 
upon the jugs, all that happens to them if, e.g. they 
break or the water in them decreases, is considered as 
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prognosticating something which concerns those per¬ 
sons or circumstances.” 

“ The rules relatin'' to the stations Svati anil Sravana 

° # * cb.ip. xx?. 

are similar to those relating to Eohini. When you are >•.*» 
in the white days of the month Ashadha, when the Srava ,’ 13 . 
moon stands in either of the two stations Ashadha, 
i.e. Purva-ashadha or Uttara-ashadhu, select a spot as 
you have selected it for Eohini, and take a balance v\ge 25*- 
of gold. That is the best. If it is of silver, it is 
middling. If it is not of silver, make it of wood » 
called khayar, which seems to be the khadira tree 
(i.e. Acacia catechu), or of the head of an arrow with 
which already a man has been killed. The smallest 
measure for the length of its beam is a span. The 
longer it is, the better; the shorter it is, the less 
favourable. 

V. 6 .—A scale has four strings, each 10 digits long. 

Its two scales are of linen cloth of the size of 6 digits. 

Its two weights are of gold. 

V. 7, 8.—Weigh by it equal quantities of each 
matter, water of the wells, of the ponds, and of the 
rivers, elephants’ teeth, the hair of horses, pieces of gold 
with the names of kings written on them, and pieces of 
other metal over which the names of other people, or the 
names of animals, years, days, directions, or countries 
have been pronounced. 

V. 1.—In weighing, turn towards the east; put the 
weight in the right scale, and the things which are to 
be weighed in the left. Itecite over them and speak to 
the balance: 

V. 2.—‘Thou art correct; thou art Deva, and the 
wife of a Deva. Thou art Sarasvati, the daughter of 
Brahman. Thou revealest the right and the truth. 

Thou art more correct than the soul of correctness. 

A. 3._Thou art like the sun and the planets in their 

wandering from east to west on one and the same road. 

V. 4.—Through thee stands upright the order of the 
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world, and in thee is united the truth and the correct¬ 
ness of all the angels and Brahmans. 

V. 5.—Thou art the daughter of Brahman, and a 
man of thy house is Kasvapa.’ 

Y. 1.—This weighing must take place in the even¬ 
ing. Then put the things aside, and repeat their 
weighing the next morning. That which has increased 
in weight will flourish and thrive in that year; that 
which has decreased will be bad and go back. 

This weighing, however, is not only to be done in 
Ashadhii, but also in Rohini and Svati. 

V. 11.—If the year is a leap-year, and the weigh¬ 
ing happens to take place in the repeated month, the 
weighing is in that year twice done. 

Y. 12.—If the prognostics are identical, what they 
forebode will happen. If they were not identical, 
observe the prognostics of Rohini, for it is predomi¬ 
nant.” 
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now EBB AND FLOW FOLLOW EACH OTHER IN TIIE 
OCEAN. 

With regard to the cause why the water of the ocean Quotation 

. . . , ,, fiom the 

always remains as it is, we quote the following passage M«u.m- 
from the Matsya-Pur&na :—“ At the beginning there 
were sixteen mountains, which had wings and could fly 
and rise up into the air. However, the rays of Indra, 
the ruler, burned their wings, so that they fell down, 
deprived of them, somewhere about the ocean, four of 
them in each point of the compass—in the east, Risha- 
bha, Balahaka, Cakra, Mainaka; in the north, Candra, 

Kanka, Drona, Sulima; in the west, Vakra, Yadhra, 
Xarada, Parvata; in the south. Jimuta, Dravina, Main- 
aka, Mahasaila (?). Between the third and the fourth 
of the eastern mountains there is the fire Samvartaka, 
which drinks the water of the ocean. But for this the 
ocean would fill up, since the rivers perpetually flow 
to it. 

“ This fire was the fire of one of their kings, called nyryoi^ 
Anna. He had inherited the realm from his father, 
who was killed while he was still an embryo. When 
he was born and grew up, and heard the history of his 
father, he became angry against the angels, and drew 
his sword to kill them, since they had neglected the 
guardianship of the world, notwithstanding mankind s 
worshipping them and notwithstanding their being in 
close contact with the world. Thereupon the angels 
humiliated themselves before him and tried to con- 
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ciliate him, so that he ceased from his wrath. Then he 
spoke to them : ‘ But what am I to do with the fire of 
my wrath ? ’ and they advised him to throw it into the 
ocean. It is this fire which absorbs the waters of the 
ocean. Others say : ‘ The water of the streams does not 
increase the ocean, because Indra, the ruler, takes up 
the ocean in the shape of the cloud, and sends it down 
as rains.’ ” 

Again the Matsya-Purdna says: “The black part in 
the moon which is called Sasalaksha, i.e. the hare’s 
figure, is the image of the figures of the above-men¬ 
tioned sixteen mountains reflected by the light of the 
moon on her body.” 

The Vislinu-Dharma says : “ The moon is called Sasa¬ 
laksha, for the globe of her body is watery, reflecting 
the figure of the earth as a mirror reflects. On the 
earth there are mountains and trees of different shapes, 
which are reflected in the moon as a hare’s figure. It 
is also called Mrigaldncana, i.c. the figure of a gazelle, 
for certain people compare the black part on the moon’s 
face to the figure of a gazelle.” 

The lunar stations they declare to be the daughters 
of Prajapati, to whom the moon is married. He was 
especially attached to Bohini, and preferred her to the 
others. Now her sisters, urged by jealousy, complained 
of him to their father Prajapati. The latter strove to 
keep peace among them, and admonished him, but with¬ 
out any success. Then he cursed the moon ( Lunus ), in 
consequence of which his face became leprous. Now 
the moon repented of his doing, and came penitent to 
Prajapati, who spoke to him: “ My word is one, and 
cannot be cancelled ; however, I shall cover thy shame 
for the half of each month.” Thereupon the moon 
spoke to Prajapati: “ But how shall the trace of the sin 
of the past be wiped off from me ? ” Prajapati answered: 
“ By erecting the shape of the lingo, of Mahadeva as an 
object of thy worship.” This he did. The liilga he 
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raised was the stone of Somanath, for soma means the The ..f 
moon and ndtha means master, so that the whole word 
means master of the moon. The image was destroyed 
by the Prince Mahmud — may God be merciful to 
him! — A.H. 416. He ordered the upper part to be 
broken and the remainder to be transported to his resi¬ 
dence, Ghaznin, with all its coverings and trappings of 
gold, jewels, and embroidered garments. Part of it 
has been thrown into the hippodrome of the town, 
together with the Cakrasv&min , an idol of bronze, that 
had been brought from Taneshar. Another part of the 
idol from Somanath lies before the door of the mosque 
of Ghaznin, on which people rub their feet to clean 
them from dirt and wet. 

The linf)a is an image of the penis of Maliadeva. I 0™.™^ 
have heard the following story regarding it:—“ A Rishi, 
on seeing Mahadeva with his wife, became suspicious 
of him, and cursed him that lie should lose his penis. 

At once his penis dropped, and was as if wiped 
off. But afterwards the Rishi was in a position to 
establish the signs of his innocence and to confirm 
them by the necessary proois. The suspicion which 
had troubled his mind was removed, and he spoke to 
him: ‘ Verily, I shall recompense thee by making the 
image of the limb which thou hast lost the object of 
worship for men, who thereby will find the road to God, 
and come near him.’ ” 

Varahamihira says about the construction of the ^ of 
lingo.: “After having chosen a faultless stone for it, he Uiwa ^ 
take it as long as the image is intended to be. Divide V.r.i™nn- 
it into three parts. The lowest part of it is quad- 
rangular, as if it were a cube or quadrangular column. i VU! . 53 . 
The"middle part is octagonal, its surface being divided 
by four pilasters. The upper third is round, rounded 
off so as to resemble the gland of a penis. 

Y. 54. —In erecting the figure, place the quadran¬ 
gular third within the earth, and for the octagonal third 
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make a cover, which is called pinda, quadrangular from 
without, but so as to fit also on the quadrangular 
third in the earth. The octagonal form of the inner 
side is to fit on to the middle third, which projects out 
Page 2534 of the earth. The round third alone remains without 
cover.” 

Further he says:— 

V. 55.—“If you make the round part too small or 
too thin, it will hurt the country and bring about evil 
among the inhabitants of the regions who have con¬ 
structed it. If it does not go deep enough down into 
the earth, or if it projects too little out of the earth, 
ciupttrix ■ this causes people to fall ill. When it is in the course 
of construction, and is struck by a peg, the ruler and 
his family will perish. If on the transport it is hit, 
and the blow leaves a trace on it, the artist will 
perish, and destruction and diseases will spread in that 
country.” 

The worship v In the south-west of the Sindh country this idol is 
Somanith 1 . 0 ' frequently met with in the houses destined for the 
worship of the Hindus, but Somanath was the most 
famous of these places. Every day they brought there 
a jug of Ganges water and a basket of flowers from 
Kashmir. They believed that the Ibiiga of Somanath 
would cure persons of every inveterate illness and heal 
every desperate and incurable disease. 

The reason why in particular Somanath has become 
so famous is that it was a harbour for seafaring people, 
and a station for those who went to and fro between 
Sufdla in the country of the Zanj and China. * 

Popular be- Now as regards ebb and flow in the Indian Ocean, 
theiau-eof of which the former is called hharna (?), the latter 
t,,e Uu<:3 ' vuhara (?), we state that, according to the notions of the 
common Hindus, there is a fire called Vcidavdnala in 
the ocean, which is always blazing. The flow is caused 
by the fire's drawing breath and its being blown up by 
the wind, and the ebb is caused by the fire’s exhaling 
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the breath and the cessation of its being blown up by 
the w T ind. 

Muni has come to a belief like this, after he had 
heard from the Hindus that there is a demon in the 
sea whose drawing breath and exhaling breath causes 
the ilow and the ebb. 

The educated Hindus determine the daily phases of 
the tides by the rising and setting of the moon, the 
monthly phases by the increase and waning of the 
moon; but the physical cause of both phenomena is not 
understood by them. 

It is flow and ebb to which Somanath owes its name Origin of tho 

. sacrednehs 

(i.e. master of the moon); for the stone (or liny a) 01 
Somanath was originally erected on the coast, a little 
less than three miles west of the mouth of the river 
Sarsuti, east of the golden fortress Baroi, which had 
appeared as a dwelling-place for Yasudeva, not far from 
the place where he and his family were killed, and 
where they were burned. Each time when the moon 
rises and sets, the water of the ocean rises in the flood 
so as to cover the place in question. When, then, the 
moon reaches the meridian of noon and midnight, the 
water recedes in the ebb, and the place becomes again 
visible. Thus the moon was perpetually occupied in 
serving the idol and bathing it. Therefore the place 
was considered as sacred to the moon. The fortress 
which contained the idol and its treasures was not 
ancient, but was built only about a hundred years ago. 

The Vishnu-Purdna savs: “The greatest height of Quotation 
the water of the flow is 1500 digits. This statement 
seems rather exaggerated; for if the waves and the 
mean height of the ocean rose to between sixty to 
seventy yards, the shores and the bays would be more 
overflown than has ever been witnessed. Still this is 
not entirely improbable, as it is not in itself impossible 
on account of some law of nature. 

The fact that the just-mentioned fortress is said to 
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have appeared out of the ocean is not astonishing for 
that particular part of the ocean; for the Dibajat 
islands (Maledives and Laccadives) originate in a 
similar manner, rising out of the ocean as sand-downs. 
They increase, and rise, and extend themselves, and 
remain in this condition for a certain time. Then they 
become decrepit as if from old age; the single parts 
become dissolved, no longer keep together, and dis¬ 
appear in the water as if melting away. The inhabi¬ 
tants of the islands quit that one which apparently dies 
away, and migrate to a young and fresh one which is 
about to rise above the ocean. They take their cocoa- 
nut palms along with them, colonise the new island, 
and dwell on it. 

That the fortress in question is called golden may 
only be a conventional epithet. Possibly, however, 
this object is to be taken literally, for the islands of 
the Z&baj are called the Gold Country ( Suvarnadvtpa ), 
because you obtain much gold as deposit if you wash 
only a little of the earth of that country. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

ON THE SOLAR AND LUNAR ECLIPSES. 

It is perfectly known to the Hindu astronomers that 
the moon is eclipsed by the shadow of the earth, and 
the sun is eclipsed by the moon. Hereon they have 
based their computations in the astronomical hand¬ 
books and other works. 

Yarahamihira says in the Scaiihitd :— 

Y. i.—“ Some scholars maintain that the Head be- Q'^tition 

from V.im* 

longed to the Daityas, and that his mother was Sim- ^ Tn J l ’^ a ’ 3 
hika. After the angels had fetched the amrita out of a/, v. 
the ocean, they asked Yishnu to distribute it among 
them. When he did so, the Head also came, resembling 
the angels in shape, and associated himself with them. 

When Vishnu handed him a portion of the amrita, he 
took and drank it. But then Yishnu perceived who it 
was, hit him with his round eakra, and cut off his head. 
However, the head remained alive on account of the 
amrita in its mouth, whilst the body died, since it had 
not yet partaken of the amrita, and the force of the 
latter had not yet spread through it. Then the Head, 
humbling itself, spoke: ‘ For what sin has this been 
done?’ Thereupon he was recompensed by being 
raised to heaven and by being made one of its inha¬ 
bitants. 

V. 2.—Others say that the Head has a body like sun 
and moon, but that it is black and dark, and cannot 
therefore be seen in heaven. Brahman, the first father, 
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ordered that he should never appear in heaven except 
at the time of an eclipse. , 

V. 3.—Others say that he has a head like that of a 
serpent, and a tail like that of a serpent, whilst others 
say that he has no other body besides the black colour 
which is seen.” 

After having finished the relation of these absurdities, 
Yarahamihira continues:— 

V. 4.—“ If the Head had a body, it would act by 
immediate contact, whilst we find that he eclipses from 
a distance, when between him and the moon there is 
an interval of six zodiacal signs. Besides, his motion 
does not increase nor decrease, so that we cannot 
imagine an eclipse to be caused by his body reaching 
the spot of the lunar eclipse. 

V. 5.—And if a man commits himself to such a view, 
let him tell us for what purpose the cycles of the 
Head’s rotation have been calculated, and what is the 
use of their being correct in consequence of the fact 
that his rotation is a regular one. If the Head is 
imagined to be a serpent with head and tail, why does 
it not eclipse from a distance less or more than six 
zodiacal signs ? 

V. 6.—His body is there present between head and 
tail; both hang together by means of the body. Still 
it does not eclipse sun nor moon nor the fixed stars of 
the lunar stations, there being an eclipse only if there 
are two heads opposed to each other. 

V. /■—If the latter were the case, and the moon 
rose, being eclipsed by one of the two, the sun would 
necessarily set, being eclipsed by the other. Likewise, 
rag= =55- if the moon should set eclipsed, the sun would rise 
eclipsed. And nothing of the kind ever occurs. 

V. 8.—-As has been mentioned by scholars who enjoy 
the help of God, an eclipse of the moon is her enter¬ 
ing the shadow of the earth, and an eclipse of the sun 
consists in tki 3 that the moon covers and hides the sun 
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from us. Therefore the lunar eclipse will never revolve 
from the west nor the solar eclipse from the east. 

Y. g.—A long shadow stretches away from the earth, 
in like manner as the shadow of a tree. 

Y. io.—When the moon has only little latitude, 
standing in the seventh sign of its distance from the 
sun, and if it does not stand too far north or south, in 
that case the moon enters the shadow of the earth and 
is eclipsed thereby. The first contact takes place on 
the side of the east. 

Y. ii.—W hen the sun is reached by the moon from 
the west, the moon covers the sun, as if a portion of a 
cloud covered him. The amount of the covering differs 
in different regions. 

V. 12.—Because that which covers the moon is large, 
her light wanes when one-half of it is eclipsed; and 
because that which covers the sun is not large, the rays 
.are powerful notwithstanding the eclipse. 

V. 13.—The nature of the Head has nothing what¬ 
ever to do with the lunar and solar eclipses. On this 
subject the scholars in their hooks agree.” 

After having described the nature of the two eclipses, 
as he understands them, he complains of those who do 
not know this, and says: “ However, common people 
are always very loud in proclaiming the Head to be 
the cause of an eclipse, and they say, 1 If the Head 
did not appear and did not bring about the eclipse, the 
Brahmans 'would not at that moment undergo an obli¬ 
gatory washing.’ ” 

Varahamihira says:— 

Y. 14_“The reason of this is that the head humi¬ 

liated itself after it had been cut off, and received from 
Brahman a portion of the offering which the Brahmans 
offer to the fire at the moment of an eclipse. 

Y. 15—Therefore he is near the spot of the eclipse, 
searching for his portion. Therefore at that time people 
mention him frequently, and consider him as the cause 
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practise some act of worship or something else at the 
occurrence of an eclipse, the eclipse is only the date 
of these things, not their cause. Thus we Muslims are 
bound to say certain prayers, and prohibited from say¬ 
ing others, at certain times of the revolution of the sun 
and his light. These things are simply chronological 
dates for those acts, nothing more, for the sun has 
nothing whatever to do with our (Muslim) worship. 

Brahmagupta says (ii. no), “The generality thinks 
thus.” If he thereby means the totality of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the inhabitable world, we can only say that he 
would be very little able to investigate their opinions 
either by exact research or by means of historical tra¬ 
dition. For India itself is, in comparison to the whole 
inhabitable world, only a small matter, and the number 
of those who differ from the Hindus, both in religion 
and law, is larger than the number of those who agree 
with them. 

Possible Or if Brahmagupta means the generality of the Hindus, 

Brahma- 01 " we agree that the uneducated among them are much 
6upta ' more numerous than the educated; but we also point 
out that in all our religious codes of divine revelation 
the uneducated crowd is blamed as being ignorant, 
always doubting, and ungrateful. 

I, for my part, am inclined to the belief that that 
which made Brahmagupta speak the above-mentioned 
words (which involve a sin against conscience) was 
something of a calamitous fate, like that of Socrates, 
which had befallen him, notwithstanding the abun¬ 
dance of his knowledge and the sharpness of his intel- 
Pagc 257. lect, and notwithstanding his extreme youth at the 
time. For he wrote the Bralimasiddlidnta when he was 
only thirty years of age. If this indeed is his excuse, 
we accept it, and herewith drop the matter. 

As for the above-mentioned people (the Hindu theo¬ 
logians), from whom you must take care not to differ, 
how should they be able to understand the astronomical 
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theory regarding the moon's eclipsing the sun, as they, 
in their Puranas, place the moon above the sun, and 
that which is higher cannot cover that which is lower 
in the sight of those who stand lower than both. 
Therefore they required some being which devours 
moon and sun, as the fish devours the bait, and causes 
them to appear in those shapes in which the eclipsed 
parts of them in reality appear. However, in each 
nation there are ignorant people, and leaders still more 
ignorant than they themselves, who (as the Koran, 
Sura xxix. 12, says) “ bear their own burdens and other 
burdens besides them” and who think they can increase 
the light of their minds ; the fact being that the masters 
are as ignorant as the pupils. 

Very odd is that which Yarahamihira relates of certain 
ancient writers, to whom we must pay no attention if 
we do not want to oppose them, viz. that they tried to 
prognosticate the occurrence of an eclipse by pouring a 
small amount of water together with the same amount 
of oil into a lar<*e vase with a flat bottom on the eighth 
of the lunar days. Then they examined the spots 
where the oil was united and dispersed. The united 
portion they considered as a prognostication for the be¬ 
ginning of the eclipse, the dispersed portion as a prog¬ 
nostication for its end. 

Further, Varahamihira says that somebody used to 
think that the conjunction of the planets is the cause 
of the eclipse (V. 16), whilst others tried to prognosticate 
an eclipse from unlucky phenomena, as, e.g. the falling 
of stars, comets, halo, darkness, hurricane, landslip, and 
earthquake. “ These things,” so he says, “ are not always 
contemporary with an eclipse, nor are they its cause; 
the nature of an unlucky event is the only thing which 
these occurrences have in common with an eclipse. A 
reasonable explanation is totally different from such 
absurdities.” 

The same man, knowing only too well the character 
VOL. II. H 
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of his countrymen, who like to mix up peas with wolf’s 
beans, pearls with dung, says, without quoting any 
authority for his words (V. 63): “ If at the time of an 
eclipse a violent wind blows, the next eclipse will be 
six months later. If a star falls down, the next eclipse 
will be twelve months later. If the air is dusty, it will 
be eighteen months later. If there is an earthquake, it 
will be twenty-four months later. If the air is dark, it 
will be thirty months later. If hail falls, it will be 
thirty-six months later.” 

To such tilings silence is the only proper answer. 

I shall not omit to mention that the different kinds 
of eclipses described in the canon of Alkhwarizmi, 
though correctly represented, do not agree with the 
results of actual observation. More correct is a similar 
view of the Hindus, viz. that the eclipse has the colour 
of smoke if it covers less than half the body of the 
moon ; that it is coal-black if it completely covers one 
half of her; that it has a colour between black and red 
if the eclipse covers more than half of her body; and, 
lastly, that it is yellow-brown if it covers the whole 
body of the moon. 
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The intervals between which an eclipse may happen p.^ S5 j 
and the number of their lunations are sufficiently ten™ 
demonstrated in the sixth chapter of Almagest. The ’ >artan - 
Hindus call a period of time at the beginning and end 
of which there occur lunar eclipses, parvan. The fol¬ 
lowing information on the subject is taken from the 
Samhitd. Its author, Varahamihira, says: “ Each six Quotation 
months form a parvan,, in which an eclipse may happen. u.mnhirLS 
These eclipses form a cycle of seven, each of which has cnapl'v.’ 
a particular dominant and prognostics, as exhibited in n ' 
the following table: 
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Rules ter The computation of tlie parvan in which vou happen 

the compu-* - L x ^ * _ 

tution of the to be is the following, according to the KhandakhAdyaka: 

the Khan- “Write down the aharqann, as computed according to 

i^akhadyaka. . ^ ’ r ^ -i 

tins canon, in two places. Multiply the one by 50, ana 
divide the product by 1296, reckoning a fraction, if it is 
not less than one-half, as a whole. Add to the quotient 
1063. Add the sum to the number written in the second 
place, and divide the sum by 180. The quotient, as 
consisting of wholes, means the number of complete 
parvans. Divide it by 7, and the remainder under 7 
which you get means the distance of the particular 
purran from the first one, i.e. from that of Brahman. 
However, the remainder under 180 which you get by 
the division is the elapsed part of the parvan in which 

Page 259. you are. You subtract it from 180. If the remainder 
is less than 15, a lunar eclipse is possible or necessary; 
if the remainder is larger, it is impossible. Therefore 
you must always by a similar method compute that 
time which has elapsed before the particular parvan in 
which you happen to be.” 

In another passage of the book we find the following 
rule: “Take the kalpa-ahargana, i.e. the past portion 
of the days of a kalpa. Subtract therefrom 96,031, 
and write down the remainder in two different places. 
Subtract from the lower number 84, and divide the sum 
by 561. Subtract the quotient from the upper number 
and divide the remainder by 173. The quotient you 
disregard, but the remainder you divide by 7. The quo¬ 
tient gives parvans, beginning with Brahm&di" (sic). 

These two methods do not agree with each other. 
We are under the impression that in the second pas¬ 
sage something has either fallen out or been changed 
by the copvists. 

Y hat Varfthamihira says of the astrological portents 

Qii,'tvi«n of the parvans does not well suit his deep learning. 

1^ ini>:_:ra» He says : “If in a certain parvan there is no eclipse, 
v. but there is one in the other cycle, there are no rains. 
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and there will be much hunger and killing.” If in 
this passage the translator has not made a blunder, 
we can only say that this description applies to each 
par van preceding such a one in which there occurs an 
eclipse. 

Stranger still is the following remark of his (V. 24) : 
“ If an eclipse occurs earlier than has been calculated, 
there is little rain and the sword is drawn. If it 
occurs later than has been calculated, there will be 
pestilence, and death, and destruction in the corn, the 
fruit, and dowers. (V. 25.) This is part of what I have 
found in the books of the ancients and transferred to 
this place. If a man properly knows how to calculate, 
it will not happen to him in his calculations that an 
eclipse falls too early or too late. If the sun is eclipsed 
and darkened outside a par van, you must know that an 
angel called Tvashtri has eclipsed him.” 

Similar to this is what he says in another passage : 
“ If the turning to the north takes place before the sun 
enters the sign Capricornus, the south and the west 
will be ruined. If the turning to the south takes place 
before the sun enters Cancer, the east and the north 
will be ruined. If the turning coincides with the sun s 
entering the first degrees of these two signs, or takes 
place after it, happiness will he common to all four 
sides, and bliss in them will increase. 

Such sentences, understood as they seem intended 
to be understood, sound like the ravings of a madman, 
but perhaps there is an esoteric meaning concealed 
behind them which we do not know. 

After this we must continue to speak of the domini 
temporum, for these too are of a cyclical nature, adding 
such materials as are related to them. 


Chap iiL 

v. d. 


Ibid r 4, 5. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

ON THE DOMINANTS OF THE DIFFERENT MEASURES OF 
TIME IN BOTH RELIGIOUS AND ASTRONOMICAL RELA¬ 
TIONS, AND ON CONNECTED SUBJECTS. 

Duration, or time in general, only applies to the 
Creator as being his age, and not determinable by a 
beginning and an end. In fact, it is his eternity. 
They frequently call it the soul, i.e. purusha. But as 
regards common time, which is determinable by mo¬ 
tion, the single parts of it apply to beings beside the 
Creator, and to natural phenomena beside the soul. 
Thus kalpa is always used in relation to Brahman, for 
it is his day and night, and his life is determined by it. 

Each manvantara has a special dominant called 
Mann, who is described by special qualities, already 
mentioned in a former chapter. On the other hand, I 
have never heard anything of dominants of the catur- 
yitgcis or yugas. 

Varahamihira says in the Great Book of Nativities: 
“Abda,i.e. the year, belongs to Saturn; Ayana, half a 
year, to the sun ; Ritu, the sixth part of a year, to Mer¬ 
cury ; the month, to Jupiter; Paksha, half a month, to 
Venus; Vdsara, the day, to Mars; Muhurta, to the 
moon.” 

In the same book he defines the sixth parts of the 
year in the following manner: “ The first, beginning 
with the winter solstice, belongs to Saturn ; the second, 
to Venus ; the third, to Mars ; the fourth, to the Moon 
the fifth, to Mercury ; the sixth, to Jupiter.” 
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We have already, in former chapters, described the 
dominants of the hours, of the muhUrtas, of the halves 
of the lunar days, of the single days in the white and 
black halves of the month, of the parvans of the 
eclipses, and of the single manvantaras. What there 
is more of the same kind we shall give in this place. 

In computing the dominant of the year, the Hindus computv 

1 0 , J v , hull of the 

use another method than the Western nations, who dominant of 
. .. . . . the y ear 

compute it, according to certain well-known rules, from according ( t 0 

the asccndens or horoscope of a year. The dominant of khuyau. 
the year as well as the dominant of the month are the 
rulers of certain periodically recurring parts of time, 
and are by a certain calculation derived from the domi¬ 
nants of the hours and the dominants of the days. 

Iff you want to find the dominant of the year, com¬ 
pute the sum of days of the date in question according 
to the rules of the canon KhandakhAdyaka, which is 
the most universally used among them. Subtract there¬ 
from 2201, and divide the remainder by 360, Multiply 
the quotient by 3, and add to the product always 3- 
Divide the sum by 7. The remainder, a number 
under 7, you count off on the week-days, beginning 
with Sunday. The dominant of that day you come 
to is at the same time the dominant of the year. The 
remainders you get by the division are the days of his 
rule which have already elapsed. These, together with 
the days of his rule which have not yet elapsed, give 
the sum of 360. 

It is the same whether we reckon as we have just 
explained, or add to the here-mentioned sum of days 
319, instead of subtracting from it. 

If you want to find the dominant of the month, sub- 
tract 71 from the sum of days of the date in question, ««£*• 
and divide the remainder by 30. Double the quotient 
and add 1. The sum divide by 7. and remainder 
count off on the week-days, beginning with Sunday. 

The dominant of the day you come to is at the same 
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time the dominant of the month. The remainder you 
get by the division is that part of his rule* which has 
already elapsed. This, together with that part of his 
rule which has not yet elapsed, gives the sum of 30 days. 

It is the same whether you reckon as we have just 
explained, or add 19 to the days of the date, instead of 
subtracting from them, and then add 2 instead of 1 to 
the double of the sum. 

It is useless here to speak of the dominant of the 
day, for you find it by dividing the sum of the days of 
a date by 7; or to speak of the dominant of the hour, 
for you find it by dividing the revolving sphere by 15. 
Those, however, who use the < apat icaipucai divide by 15 
the distance between the degree of the sun and the de¬ 
gree of the ascendens, it being measured by equal degrees. 

The book SrAdhava of Mahddera says: “ Each of 
the thirds of the day and night has a dominant. The 
dominant of the first third of day and night is Brahman, 
that of the second Vishnu, and that of the third Rudra.” 
This division is based on the order of the three prime¬ 
val forces ( satva, rajas, tamas). 

The Hindus have still another custom, viz. that of 
mentioning together with the dominant of the year one 
of the Niujas or serpents, which have certain names as 
they are used in connection with one or other of the 
planets. We have united them in the following table :— 


Tsibls of the serpents. 


The dominant of 

The names of the serpents which accompany the 

the year. 

Duminus Ann*, given in two different torms. 

. 

Sun. 

Suka (’ Vfisuki), 

Nanda. 

Moon. 

Pushkara, 

Citran<rada. 

Mars. 

Pindilraka, Bharma (?), 
Cabrahasta (^?), 

Takshaka. 

Mercury. 

Karkota. 

Jupiter. 

El&patra, 

I’adnia. 

Venus. 

Karkofaka, 

Mahapadma. 

Saturn. 

Cakahabhadra (?), 

Saukha. 
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The Hindus combine the planets with the sun be-Thedomi- 

A nanta of tb 

cause they depend upon tiie sun, and the fixed stars pilots ac- 

. - x * cording to 

with the moon because the stars of her stations belong r*.o.nu- 
to them. It is known among Hindu as well as Muslim 
astrologers that the planets exercise the rule over the 
zodiacal signs. Therefore they assume certain angelic 
beings as the dominants of the planets, who are ex¬ 
hibited in the following table, taken from the Vishnu- 
clharma :— 


Table of the dominants of the planets. 


The plane ts and the two nodes. 

Their dominants. 

Sun. 

Agni. 

Moon. 

Yv&na (?). 

Mars 

Kalmdsha (?). 

Mercury. 

Vishnu. 

Jupiter. 

Sukra. 

Venus. 

Gaurt 

Saturn. 

Prajapati. 

The Head. 

Ganapati (?). 

The Tail. 

Yisvakarman. 


The same book attributes also to the lunar stations 
as to the planets certain dominants, who are contained 
in the following table :— 


1 

The Lunar Stations. 

Their dominants. 

Krittika. 

Agni. 

Kohini. 

Kesvara. 

Mrigasirsha. 

Indu, i.e. the moon. 

Ardra. 

Rudra. 

I’unarvasu. 

Aditi. 

Pushva. 

Guru, i.e. Jupiter. 

Ailes'ha. 

Sarp&s. 

Maglia. 

Pitaras. 

Pflrvaplialgun t. 

Bhaga. 

U ttaraphalgunt. 

Hasta. 

Aryaman. 

Savitri, i.e. Savita. 

CitriL 

Tvashtfi. 

Svatt 

V&yu. 

Visikha. 

Indr&gni. 
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The Lunar Stations. 

Their domioants. 

Anuradha. 

Mitra. 

Jveshthd. 

Sakra. 

Mfila. 

Nirriti. 

Pftrv&shadha. 

Apas. 

Uttarashadha. 

Visve[devfls]. 

Abhijit. 

Brahman. 

Sr a van a. 

Vishnu. 

Dliamshta. 

Vasavas. 

h»atabhi*haj. 

Vanina. 

Pftrvabhadrapada. 

[Aja ekapad]. 

U ttarabhadrapadd. 

Aliir budhnya. 

Kcvati. 

Pftshan. 

Asvinl. 

Asvin (?). 

Bharant 

Yama. 
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ON THE SIXTY YEARS-SAMVATSARA, ALSO CALLED Pa-e ;6>. 

“ SHASHTYABDA.” 

The word samvatsara, which means the years , is a tecli- Erpnm- 
nical term for cycles of years constructed on the basis 
of the revolutions of Jupiter and the sun, the heliacal i 
rising of the former being reckoned as the beginning. 

It revolves in sixty years, and is therefore called shash- 
tyabda, i.e. sixty years. 

We have already mentioned that the names of the a year i* 
lunar stations are, by the names of the months, divided over t>v that 
into groups, each month having a namesake in the cor- »im-h <h« 
responding group of stations. We have represented rwiLof 
these things in a table, in order to facilitate the subject occur" 

(v. i. 218). Knowing the station in which the heliacal 
rising of Jupiter occurs, and looking up this station in 
the just-mentioned table, you find at the left of it 
the name of the month which rules over the year in 
question. You bring the year in connection with the 
month, and say, eg. the year of Caitra, the year of Vai- 
sdkha, &c. For each of these years there exist astro¬ 
logical rules which are well known in their literature. 

For the computation of the lunar station in which 
the heliacal rising of Jupiter occurs, Varahamihira 
give3 the following rule in his Savihitd :— hmumi r*. 

“ Take the Sakakala, multiply it by 11, and multiply t™ u m 
the product by 4. Aou may do this, or you may also 
multiply the Sakakala by 44. Add 8589 to the product Ttu.'w, It. 
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and divide the sum by 3750. The quotient represents 
years, months, days, &e. 

“ Add them to the Sakakala, and divide the sum by 
60. The quotient represents great sexagenarian yugas, 
i.c. complete shashtyabdas, which, as not being necessary, 
are disregarded. Divide the remainder by 5, and the 
quotient represents small, complete five-year yugas. 
That which remains being less than one yuga, is called 
samvatsara, i.e. the year. 

“ V. 22 .—Write down the latter number in two diffe¬ 
rent places. Multiply the one by 9, and add to the pro¬ 
duct -jV of the number in the other place. Take of the 
sum the fourth part, and this number represents com¬ 
plete lunar stations, its fractions representing part of 
the next following current station. Count off this 
number of the stations, beginning with Dhanishtha. 
The station you arrive at is that one in which the 
heliacal rising of Jupiter takes place.” Thereby you 
know the month of the years, as has above been ex¬ 
plained. 

The great yugas begin with the heliacal rising of 
Jupiter in the beginning of the station Dhanishtha and 
the beginning of the month Magha. The small yugas 
have within the great ones a certain order, being 
divided into groups which comprehend certain numbers 
of years, and each of which has a special dominant. 
This division is represented by the following table. 

If you know what number in the great yuga the year 
in question occupies, and you look up this number 
among the numbers of the years in the upper part 
of the table, you find under it, in the corresponding 
columns, both the name of the year and the name of 
its dominant. 
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The names 
of the single 
years of a 
saaivatsara. 


Further, every single one of the sixty years has a name 
of its own, and the yugas, too, have names which are the 
names of their dominants. All these names are exhi¬ 
bited in the following table. 

This table is to be used in the same way as the 
preceding one, as you find the name of each year 
of the whole cycle (of sixty years) under the corre¬ 
sponding number. It would be a lengthy affair if we 
were to explain the meanings of the single names 
and their prognostics. All this is found in the book 
Samhitd. 



I.—Lustrum. 

Favourable. Its lord is Manu, i.e. 
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This is the method for the determination of the Page 267. 
years of the shashtyabda, as recorded in their books. 
However, I have seen Hindus who subtract 3 from 
the era of Yikramaditya, and divide the remainder 
by 60. The remainder they count off from the begin¬ 
ning of the great yaga. This method is not worth 
anything. By-the-bye, it is the same whether you 
reckon in the manner mentioned, or add 12 to the 
Sakakala. 

I have come across some people from the country The mmr-at. 
of Kanoj who told me that, with them, the cycle of people or 
samratsaras has 1248 years, each single one of the 
twelve samratsaras having 104 years. According to 
this statement we must subtract 554 from the Sakakala, 
and with the remainder compare the following diagram. 

In the corresponding column you see in which samvat- 
sara the year in question lies, and how many years of 
the samvatsara have already elapsed:— 


The years 

1. 

i°5- 

209. 

313- 

4>7- 

521- 

Their f 
names \ 

- — 

_ 


— — 

•— 

, 

Rukm&ksha.! 

ib | 

Pilumant. 

C) 

Kadara. 

i 

Kalavrinta. Xaumanil. 

| lb 

Mern. , 

I ! 

The years 

, I 

625. I 

729. 

! 833- 

1 937- 

i 

1041. 

H43- | 

1 

Their ( 
names t 

j 


_ 

- j - — 

- j 

Barbara, 

( 

Jambu. 

Kriti. 

Sarpa. 

' Hindhu. ] 

: 1 

Sindh u. j 

I 


When I heard, among these pretended names of sam- 
vatsaras, names of nations, trees, and mountains, I con¬ 
ceived a suspicion of my reporters, more particularly 
as their chief business was indeed to practise hocus- 
pocus and deception (as jugglers ?) ; and a dyed beard 
proves its bearer to be a liar. I used great care in 
examining every single one of them, in repeating the 
8ame questions at different times, in a different order 
and context. But lo! what different answers did I get. 
God is all-wise! 
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CHAPTER LXIIL 

0> 7 THAT WHICH ESPECIALLY CONCERNS THE BRAHMANS, 
AND WHAT THEY ARE OBLIGED TO DO DURING THEIR 
WHOLE LIFE. 

First period The life of the Brahman, after seven years of it have 
mans we. passed, is divided into four parts. The first part begins 
with the eighth year, when the Brahmans come to him 
to instruct him, to teach him his duties, and to enjoin 
him to adhere to them and to embrace them as long as 
he lives. Then they bind a girdle round his waist and 
invest him with a pair of yajnopavitas, i.e. one strong 
cord consisting of nine single cords which are twisted 
together, and with a third yajnopavita, a single one 
made from cloth. This girdle runs from the left 
shoulder to the right hip. Further, he is presented 
with a stick whicli he has to wear, and with a seal¬ 
ring of a certain grass, called darbha, which he wears on 
the ring-finger of the right hand. This seal-ring is also 
called pavitra. The object of his wearing the ring on 
the ring-finger of his right hand is this, that it should 
be a good omen and a blessing for all those who receive 
gifts from that hand. The obligation of wearing the 
ring is not quite so stringent as that of wearing the 
ycjnopavita, for from the latter he is not to separate 
himself under any circumstances whatever. If he 
takes it off while eating or fulfilling some want of 
nature, he thereby commits a sin which cannot be 
rage 268. wiped off save by some work of expiation, fasting, or 
almsgiving. 
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This first period of the Brahman’s life extends till the 
twenty-fifth year of his age, or, according to the Vishnu- 
Purdna, till his forty-eighth year. His duty is to prac¬ 
tise abstinence, to make the earth his bed, to begin with 
the learning of the Yeda and of its explanation, of the 
science of theology and law, all this being taught to him 
by a master whom he serves day and night. He washes 
himself thrice a day, and performs a sacrifice to the fire 
both at the beginning and end of the day. After the sacri¬ 
fice he worships his master. He fasts a day and he breaks 
fast a day, but he is never allowed to eat meat. He 
dwells in the house of the master, which he only leaves 
in order to ask for a gift and to beg in not more than 
five houses once a day, either at noon or in the evening. 
Whatever alms he receives he places before his master 
to choose from it what he likes. Then the master 
allows him to take the remainder. Thus the pupil 
nourishes himself from the remains of the dishes of 
his master. Further, he fetches the wood for the fire, 
wood of two kinds of trees, pialdsa (Butea frondosa) 
and darhlm, in order to perform the sacrifice; for the 
Hindus highly venerate the fire, and offer flowers to it. 

It is the same case with all other nations. They 
always thought that the sacrifice was accepted by the 
deity if the fire came down upon it, and no other 
worship has been able to draw them away from it, 
neither the worship of idols nor that of stars, cows, 
asses, or images. Therefore Bashshar Ibn Burd says: 

“ Since there is fire, it is worshipped.” 

The second period of their life extends from the twenty- «,<■ 

fifth year till the fiftieth, or, according to the I ishnu-Pur- Bi-iim.au a 
Ana, till the seventieth. The master allows him to marry. 

He marries, establishes a household, and intends to have 
descendants, but he cohabits with his wife only once in 
a month after she has become clean of the menstruation. 

He is not allowed to marry a woman above twelve years 
of age. He gains his sustenance cither by the fee he 
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obtains for teaching Brahmans and Kshatrivas, not as 
a payment, but as a present, or by presents which he 
receives from some one because he performs for him 
the sacrifices to the fire, or by asking a gift from the 
kings and nobles, there being no importunate pressing 
on his part, and no unwillingness on the part of the 
giver. There is always a Brahman in the houses of 
those people, who there administers the affairs of reli¬ 
gion and the works of piety. He is called purohita. 
. Lastly, the Brahman lives from what he gathers on the 
earth or from the trees. He may try his fortune in the 
trade of clothes and betel-nuts, but it is preferable that 
he should not trade himself, and that a Vaisva should 
do the business for him, because originally trade is for¬ 
bidden on account of the deceiving and lying which 
are mixed up with it. Trading is permitted to him 
only in case of dire necessity, when he has no other 
means of sustenance. The Brahmans are not, like the 
other castes, bound to pay taxes and to perform services 
to the kings. Further, he is not allowed continually to 
busy himself with horses and cows, with the care for 
the cattle, nor with gaining by usury. The blue colour 

mge **k, is impure for him, so that if it touches his body, he is 
obliged to wash himself.' Lastly, he must always beat 
the drum before the fire, and recite for it the prescribed 
holy texts. 

The Mj ird The third period of the life of the Brahman extends 
from the fiftieth year to the seventy-fifth, or, according 
to the I ishnu-Purdna, till the ninetieth. He practises 
abstinence, leaves his household, and hands it as well 
as his wife over to his children, if the latter does not 
prefer to accompany him into the life in the wilderness. 
He dwells outside civilisation, and leads the same life 
again which he led in the first period. He does not 
take shelter under a roof, nor wear any other dress but 
some bark of a tree, simply sufficient to cover his loins. 
He sleeps on the earth without any bed, and only 
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nourishes himself by fruit, vegetables, and roots. He 
lets the hair grow long, and does not anoint himself 
with oil. 

The fourth period extends till the end of life. He The f,„ rt h 
wears a red garment and holds a stick in his hand. ponod ' 
He is always given to meditation; he strips the mind 
of friendship and enmity, and roots out desire, and 
lust, and wrath. He does not converse with anybody 
at all. "When walking to a place of a particular merit, 
in order to gain a heavenly reward, he does not stop on 
the road in a village longer than a day, nor in a city 
longer than five days. If any one gives him something, 
he does not leave a remainder of it for the following 
day. He has no other business but that of caring 
for the path which leads to salvation, and for reaching 
mohsha, whence there is no return to this world. 

The universal duties of the Brahman throughout his The duties 
whole life are works of piety, giving alms and receiving mgenerj. 
them. For that which the Brahmans give reverts to 
the pitaras (is in reality a benefit to the Fathers). He 
must continually read, perform the sacrifices, take care 
of the fire which he lights, offer before it, worship it, 
and preserve it from being extinguished, that he may 
be burned by it after his death. It is called homa. 

Every day he must wash himself thrice: at the 
samdhi of rising, i.e. morning dawn, at the sarhdhi of 
setting, i.e. evening twilight, and between them in the 
middle of the day. The first washing is on account of 
sleep, because the openings of the body have become 
lax during it. Washing is a cleansing from accidental 
impurity and a preparation for prayer. 

Their prayer consists of praise, glorification, and pros¬ 
tration according to their peculiar manner, viz. pros¬ 
trating themselves on the two thumbs, whilst the two 
palms of the hands are joined, and they turn their faces - 
towards the sun. For the sun is their kihla, wherever 
he may be, except when in the south. For they do not 
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perform any work of piety with the face turned south¬ 
ward ; only when occupied with something evil and 
unlucky they turn themselves towards the south. 

The time when the sun declines from the meridian 
(the afternoon) is well suited for acquiring in it a 
heavenly reward. Therefore at this time the Brahman 
must be clean. 

The evening is the time of supper and of prayer. 
The Brahman may take his supper and pray without 
having previously washed himself. Therefore, evidently, 
the rule as to the third washing is not as stringent as 
that relating to the first and second washings. 

A nightly washing is obligatory for the Brahman 
only at the times of eclipses, that he should be pre¬ 
pared to perform the rules and sacrifices prescribed for 
that occasion. 

The Brahman, as long as he lives, eats only twice a 
day, at noon and at nightfall; and when he wants to 
take his meal, he begins by putting aside as much as 
r.ige 270 is sufficient for one or two men as alms, especially for 
strange Brahmans who happen to come at evening¬ 
time asking for something. To neglect their mainten¬ 
ance would be a great sin. Further, he puts something 
aside for the cattle, the birds, and the fire. Over the 
remainder he says prayers and eats it. The remainder 
of his dish he places outside his house, and does not any 
more come near it, as it is no longer allowable for him, 
being destined for the chance passer-by who wants it, 
he he a man. bird, dog, or something else. 

The Brahman must have a water-vessel for himself. 
If another one uses it, it is broken. The same remark 
applies to his eating-instruments. I have seen Brah¬ 
mans who allowed their relatives to eat with them from 
the same plate, but most of them disapprove of this. 
v He is obliged to dwell between the river Sindh in 
the north and the river Carmanvati in the south. He 
is not allowed to cross either of these frontiers so as 
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to enter the country of the Turks or of the Karnata. 
Further, he must live between the ocean in the east 
and west. People say that he is not allowed to stay 
in a country in which the grass which he wears on 
the ring-finger does not grow, nor the black-haired 
gazelles graze. This is a description for the whole 
country within the just-mentioned boundaries. If he 
passes beyond them he commits a sin.' 

In a country where not the whole spot in the house 
which is prepared for people to eat upon it is plastered 
with clay, where they, on the contrary, prepare a sepa¬ 
rate tablecloth for each person eating by pouring water 
over a spot and plastering it with the dung of cows, 
the shape of the Brahman’s tablecloth must be square. 
Those who have the custom of preparing such table¬ 
cloths give the following as the cause of this custom : 
—The spot of eating is soiled by the eating. If the 
eating is finished, the spot is washed and plastered to 
become clean again. If, now, the soiled spot is not 
distinguished by a separate mark, you would suppose 
also the other spots to be soiled, since they are similar 
to and cannot be distinguished from each other. 

Five vegetables are forbidden to them by the reli¬ 
gious code:—Onions, garlic, a kind of gourd, the root of 
a plant like the carrots called krncn (?), and another 
vegetable which grows round their tanks called ndli. 
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CHAPTEE I.XIV. 

OX THE RITES AND CUSTOMS WHICH THE OTHER CASTES, 
BESIDES THE BRAHMANS, PRACTISE DURING THEIR 
LIFETIME. 

The Ksbatriya reads the Veda and learns it, but does 
not teach it. He offers to the fire and acts according 
to the rules of the Puranas. In places where, as we 
have mentioned (v. p. 135), a tablecloth is prepared 
for eating, he makes it angular. He rules the people 
and defends them, for he is created for this task. He 
girds himself with a single cord of the threefold yajno¬ 
pavita, and a single other cord of cotton. This takes 
place after he has finished the twelfth year of his life. 

It is the duty of the Vaisya to practise agriculture 
and to cultivate the land, to tend the cattle and to 
remove the needs of the Brahmans. He is only allowed 
to gird himself with a single yajnopavita, which is made 
of two cords. 

The Sudra is like a servant to the Brahman, taking 
care of his affairs and serving him. If, though being 
poor in the extreme, he still desires not to be without 
a yajnopavita, he girds himself only with the linen one. 
Every action which is considered as the privilege of a 
Brahman, such as saying prayers, the recitation of the 
Veda, and offering sacrifices to the fire, is forbidden to 
him, to such a degree that when, e.g. a Sudra or a Vaisya 
is proved to have recited the Veda, he is accused by the 
Brahmans before the ruler, and the latter will order his 
tongue to be cut off. However, the meditation on God, 
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works of piety, and almsgiving are not forbidden to 
him. 

Every man who takes to some occupation which is 
not allowed to his caste, as, e.g. a Brahman to trade, a 
Sudra to agriculture, commits a sin or crime, which 
they consider only a little less than the crime of theft. 

The following is one of the traditions of the Hindns: 

—In the days of King Bama human life was very long, story 0 f 
always of a well-defined and well-known length. Thus thocwaiu 
■a child never died before its father. Then, however, Brahman, 
it happened that the son of a Brahman died while the 
father was still alive. Now the Brahman brought his 
child to the door of the king and spoke to him: “ This 
innovation has sprung up in thy days for no other 
reason but this, that there is something rotten in the 
state of the country, and because a certain Vazir com¬ 
mits in thy realm what he commits.” Then Kama 
began to inquire into the cause of this, and finally they 
pointed out to him a Candala who took the greatest 
pains in performing worship and in self-torment. The 
king rode to him and found him on the banks of the 
Ganges, hanging on something with his head down¬ 
ward. The king bent his bow, shot at him, and pierced 
his bowels. Then he spoke: “ That is it! I kill thee 
on account of a good action which thou art not allowed 
to do.” When he returned home, he found the sou of 
the Brahman, who had been deposited before bis door, 
alive. 

All other men except the Candala, as far as they are 
not Hindus, are called mleccha, i.e. unclean, all those 
who kill men and slaughter animals and eat the flesh 
of cows. 

All these things originate in the difference of the ™^ phic 
classes or castes, one set of people treating the others 
as fools. This apart, all men are equal to each other, equal, 
as Vasudeva says regarding him who seeks salvation : 

*• In the judgment of the intelligent man, the Brahman 
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and the Candala are equal, the friend and the foe, the 
faithful and the deceitful, nay, even the serpent and 
the weasel. If to the eyes of intelligence all things 
are equal, to ignorance they appear as separated and 
different.” 

Yasudeva speaks to Arjuna: “ If the civilisation of 
the world is that which is intended, and if the direc¬ 
tion of it cannot proceed without our fighting for the 
purpose of suppressing evil, it is the duty of us who 
are the intelligent to act and to fight, not in order to 
bring to an end that which is deficient within us, but 
because it is necessary for the purpose of healing what 
is ill and banishing destructive elements. Then the 
ignorant imitate us in acting, as the children imitate 
their elders, without their knowing the real aim and 
purport of actions. For their nature has an aversion to 
intellectual methods, and they use force only in order 
to act in accordance with the influences of lust and 
passion on their senses. In all this, the intelligent and 
educated man is directly the contrary of them.” 
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CHAPTEE LXV. 

ON THE SACRIFICES. 

Most of the Veda treats of the sacrifices to the fire, 
and describes each one of them. They are different in 
extent, so that certain of them can only be performed 
by the greatest of their kings. So, eg. the asvamedha. A<vamedii». 
A mare is let freely to wander about in the country 
grazing, without anybody’s hindering her. Soldiers 
follow her, drive her, and cry out before her: “ She is 
the king of the world. He who does not agree, let him 
come forward.” The Brahmans walk behind her and 
perform sacrifices to the fire where she casts dung. 

When she thus has wandered about through all parts rage 37 =- 
of the world, she becomes food for the Brahmans and 
for him whose property she is. 

Further, the sacrifices differ in duration, so that only 
he could perform certain of them who lives a very long 
life; and such long lives do no longer occur in this 
our age. Therefore most of them have been abolished, 
and only few of them remain and are practised now¬ 
adays. 

According to the Hindus, the fire eats everything, on are- 
Therefore it becomes defiled, if anything unclean is geST ° 
mixed up with it, as, e.g. water. Accordingly they are 
very punctilious regarding fire and water if they are in 
the hands of non-Hindus, because they are defiled by 
being touched by them. 

That which the fire eats for its share, reverts to the 
Devas, because the fire comes out of their mouths. 
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What the Brahmans present to the fire to eat is oil and 
different cereals—wheat, barley, and rice—which they 
throw into the fire. Further, they recite the prescribed 
texts of the Veda in case they offer on their own behalf. 
However, if they offer in the name of somebody else, 
they do not recite anything. 

story of the; The Vishnu-Dharma mentions the following tradi¬ 
ng leprous tion Once upon a time there was a man of the class 
DItar iiin. !,u of the Daityas, powerful and brave, the ruler of a wide 
realm called Hiranyaksha. He had a daughter of the 
name of Dkish (?), who was always bent upon worship 
and trying herself by fasting and abstinence. Thereby 
she had earned as reward a place in heaven. She was 
married to Mahadeva. When he, then, was alone with 
her and did with her according to the custom of the 
Devas, i.e. cohabiting very long and transferring the 
semen very slowly, the fire became aware of it and be¬ 
came jealous, fearing lest the two might procreate a fire 
similar to themselves. Therefore it determined to defile 
and to ruin them. 

When Mahadeva saw the fire, his forehead became 
covered with sweat from the violence of his wrath, so 
that some of it dropped down to the earth. The earth 
drank it, and became in consequence pregnant with 
Mars, i.e. Skanda, the commander of the army of the 
Devas. 

Budra, the destroyer, seized a drop of the semen of 
Mahadeva and threw it away. It was scattered in the 
interior of the earth, and represents all atom-like sub¬ 
stances (?). 

The fire, however, became leprous, and felt so much 
ashamed and confounded that it plunged down into 
pdtdla, i.e. the lowest earth. As, now, the Devas missed 
the fire, they went out to search for it. 

First, the frogs pointed it out to them. The fire, on 
seeing the Devas, left its place and concealed itself in 
the tree asvattha, laying a curse on the frogs, that they 
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should have a horrid croaking and be odious to all 
others. 

Next, the parrots betrayed to the Devas the hiding- 
place of the fire. Thereupon the fire cursed them, that 
their tongues should be turned topsy-turvy, that their 
root should be where its tip ought to be. But the 
Devas spoke to them: “ If your tongue is turned topsy¬ 
turvy, you shall speak in human dwellings and eat 
delicate things.” 

The fire fled from the asvattha tree to the tree sami. 
Thereupon the elephant gave a hint to the Devas re¬ 
garding its hiding-place. Now it cursed the elephant 
that his tongue should be turned topsy-turvy. But 
then the Devas spoke to him: “ If your tongue is turned 
topsy-turvy, you shall participate with man in his 
victuals and understand his speech.” 

At last they hit upon the fire, but the fire refused to 
stay with them because it was leprous. Now the 
Devas restored it to health, and freed it from the 
leprosy. The Devas brought back to them the fire 
with all honour and made it a mediator between them¬ 
selves and mankind, receiving from the latter the 
shares which they offer to the Devas, and making these 
shares reach them. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 

ON PILGRIMAGE AND THE VISITING OF SACRED PLACES. 

Page 273. Pilgrimages are not obligatory to the Hindus, but 
facultative and meritorious. A man sets off to wander 
to some holy region, to some much venerated idol or to 
some of the holy rivers. He worships in them, worships 
the idol, makes presents to it, recites many hymns and 
prayers, fasts, and gives alms to the Brahmans, the 
priests, and others. He shaves the hair of his head 
and beard, and returns home. 

The holy much venerated ponds are in the cold 
mountains round Meru. The following information 
regarding them is found in both the Vdyu and the 
Matsya Pur Anas :— 

An extract il At the foot of Meru there is Arhata (?), a very great 
pond°yrom pond, described as shining like the moon. In it origi- 
and ihitsya nates the river Zanba(? Jambu), which is very pure, 
Pit 1 anas. fl ow i n g 0 ver the purest gold. 

“Hear the mountain Sveta there is the pond Uttara- 
manasa, and around it twelve other ponds, each of them 
like a lake. Thence come the two rivers Sandi (?) and 
Maddhyanda (?), which flow to Kinapurusha. 

“ Hear the mountain Xila there is the pond pyvd 
(pitanda ?) adorned with lotuses. 

“ Xear the mountain Xishadha there is the pond Vish- 
nupada, whence comes the river Sarasvati, i.e., Sarsuti. 
Besides, the river Gandharvi comes from there. 

“ In the mountain Kailasa there is the pond Manda, 
as large as a sea, whence comes the river Mandakiui. 
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“ North-east of Kailasa there is the mountain Can- 
draparvata, and at its foot the pond Acud (?), whence 
comes the river Acud. 

“ South-east of Kailasa there is the mountain Loliita, 
and at its foot a pond called Lohita. Thence comes 
the river Lohitanadi. 

“ South of Kailasa there is the mountain Sarayu^ati (?), 
and at its foot the pond Manasa. Thence comes the 
river Sarayu. 

“West of Kailasa there is the mountain Aruna, 
always covered with snow, which cannot be ascended. 

At its foot is the pond Sailoda, whence comes the 
river Sailoda. 

“ North of Kailasa there is the mountain Gaura (?), 
and at its foot the pond C-n-d-sara (?), i.e. having 
golden sand. Near this pond the King Bhagiratha led 
his anchorite life. 

“ His story is as follows:—A hing of the Hindus 
called Sagara had 60,000 sons, all of them bad, mean 
fellows. Once they happened to lose a horse. They 
at once searched for it, and in searching they continu¬ 
ally ran about so violently that in consequence the 
surface of the earth broke in. They found the horse in 
the interior of the earth standing before a man who 
was looking down with deep-sunken eyes. \\ hen 
they came near him he smote them with his look, 
in consequence of which they were burned on the 
spot and went to hell on account of their wicked 
actions. 

“ The collapsed part of the earth became a sea, the 
great ocean. A king of the descendants of that king, 
called Bhagiratha, on hearing the history of his ances¬ 
tors, was much affected thereby'. He went to the 
above-mentioned pond, the bottom of which was 
polished gold, and stayed there, fasting all day and r.ige 2=4. 
■Worshipping during the nights. Finally, Maliadeva 
asked him what he wanted ; upon which he answered, 
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On the con¬ 
struction of 
holy ponda. 


‘ I want the river Ganges which flows in Paradise,’ 
knowing that to any one over whom its water flows 
all his sins are pardoned. Mahadeva granted him 
his desire. However, the Milky Way was the bed 
of the Ganges, and the Ganges was very haughty, 
for nobody had ever been able to stand against it. 
How Mahadeva took the Ganges and put it on his 
head. When the Ganges could not move away, he 
became very angry and made a great uproar. How¬ 
ever, Mahadeva held him firmly, so that it was not 
possible for anybody to plunge into it. Then he took 
part of the Ganges and gave it to Bhagiratha, and this 
king made the middle one of its seven branches flow 
over the bones of his ancestors, whereby they became 
liberated from punishment. Therefore the Hindus 
throw the burned bones of their dead into the Ganges. 
The Ganges was also called by the name of that king 
who brought him to earth, i.e. Bhagiratha.” 

We have already quoted Hindu traditions to the 
effect that in the Dvipas there are rivers as holy as the 
Ganges. In every place to which some particular holi¬ 
ness is ascribed, the Hindus construct ponds intended 
for the ablutions. In this they have attained to a very 
high degree of art, so that our people (the Muslims), 
when they see them, wonder at them, and are unable 
to describe them, much less to construct anything like 
them. They build them of great stones of an enor¬ 
mous bulk, joined to each other by sharp and strong 
cramp-irons, in the form of steps (or terraces) like so 
many ledges; and these terraces run all around the 
pond, reaching to a height of more than a man’s stature. 
On the surface of the stones between two terraces they 
construct staircases rising like pinnacles. Thus the 
first steps or terraces are like roads (leading round 
the pond), and the pinnacles are steps (leading up and 
down). If ever so many people descend to the pond 
whilst others ascend, they do not meet each other, and 
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the road is never blocked up, because there are so many 
terraces, and the ascending person can always turn 
aside to another terrace than that on which the descend¬ 
ing people go. By this arrangement all troublesome 
thronging is avoided. 

In Multan there is a pond in which the Hindus on single 
worship by bathing themselves, if they are not pre- 
vented. 

The SaTuhitd of Yarakamihira relates that in Tane- 
shar there is a pond which the Hindus visit from afar 
to bathe in its water. Eegarding the cause of this 
custom they relate the following:—The waters of all 
the other holy ponds visit this particular pond at the 
time of an eclipse. Therefore, if a man washes in it, 
it is as if he had washed in every single one of all of 
them. Then Yarahamihira continues : “ People say, if 
it were not the head (apsis! which causes the eclipse 
of sun and moon, the other ponds would not visit this 
pond.” 

The ponds become particularly famous for holiness 
either because some important event has happened at 
them, or because there is some passage in the holy 
text or tradition which refers to them. We have 
already quoted words spoken by Saunaka. "V enus had 
related them to him on the authority of Brahman, to 
whom they had originally been addressed. In this text 
King Bali also is mentioned, and what he would do till 
the time when Narayana would plunge him down to 
the lowest earth. In the same text occurs the follow¬ 
ing passage :—“ I do that to him only for this purpose on 
that the equality between men, which he desires t0 
realise, shall be done away with, that men shall be 
different in their conditions of life, and that on this a 
difference the order of the world is to be based ; further, SSL n ' 
that people shall turn away from his worship and***>»- 
worship me and believe in me. The mutual assistance 
of civilised people presupposes a certain difference 
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among them, in consequence of which the one requires 
the other. According to the same principle, God has 
created the world as containing many differences in 
itself. So the single countries differ from each other, 
one being cold, the other warm; one having ' good 
soil, water, and air, the other having bitter salt soil, 
dirty and bad smelling water, and unhealthy air. 
There are still more differences of this kind; in some 
cases advantages of all kinds being numerous, in others 
few. In some parts there are periodically return- 
ing physical disasters; in others they are entirely 
unknown. All these things induce civilised people 
carefully to select the places where they want to build 
towns. 

That which makes people do these things is usage 
and custom. However, religious commands are much 
more powerful, and influence much more the nature of 
man than usages and customs. The bases of the latter 
are investigated, explored, and accordingly either kept 
or abandoned, whilst the bases of the religious com¬ 
mands are left as they are, not inquired into, adhered 
to by the majority simply on trust. They do not argue 
over them, as the inhabitants of some sterile region do 
not argue over it, since they are born in it and do not 
know anything else, for they love the country as their 
fatherland, and find it difficult to leave it. If, now, 
besides physical differences, the countries differ from 
each other also in law and religion, there is so much 
attachment to it in the hearts of those who live in them 
that it can never be rooted out.” 

, The Hindus have some places which are venerated 
for reasons connected with their law and religion, e.g. 
Benares (Ilaranasi). For their anchorites wander to it 
and stay there for ever, as the dwellers of the Ka'ba 
stay for ever in Mekka. They want to live there to 
the end of their lives, that their reward after death 
should be the better for it. They say that a murderer 
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is held responsible for his crime and punished with a 
punishment due to his guilt, except in case he enters 
the city of Benares, where he obtains pardon.'' Regard¬ 
ing the cause of the holiness of this asylum they relate 
the following story :— 

“Brahman was in shape four-headed. Now there 
happened some quarrel between him and Samkara, i.e. 
Mahadeva, and the succeeding fight had this result, 
that one of the heads of Brahman was tom off. At 
that time it was the custom that the victor took the 
head of the slain adversary in his hand and let it hang 
down from his hand as an act of ignominy to the dead 
and as a sign of his own bravery. Further, a bridle was 
put into the mouth (?). Thus the head of Brahman was 
dishonoured by the hand of Mahadeva, who took it 
always with him wherever he went and whatever he 
did. He never once separated himself from it when he 
entered the towns, till at last he came to Benares. After 
he had entered Benares the head dropped from his hand 
and disappeared.” 

A similar place is Pukara, the story of which is this: on^the holy 
Brahman once was occupied in offering there to the raicara^ 
fire, when a pig came out of the fire. Therefore they Mihirj, 
represent his image there as that of a pig. (Jutsiue andMuitio. 
the town, in three places, they have constructed ponds 
which Stand in high veneration, and are places of 
worship. 

Another place of the kind is Taneshar, also called 
Kurnkshetra, i.e. the land of Kura, who was a peasant, 
a pious, holy man, who worked miracles by divine 
power. Therefore the country was called after him, 
and venerated for his sake. Besides, Taneshar is the 
theatre of the exploits of Vasudeva in the wars of 
Bharata and of the destruction of the evil-doers. It is 
for this reason that people visit the place. 

Mahura, too, is a holy place, crowded with Brahmans. 
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r.ye =;6. It is venerated because Vasudeva was there born and 
brought up, in a place in the neighbourhood called 
Kandcigola. 

Nowadays the Hindus also visit Kashmir. Lastly, 
they used to visit Multan before its idol-temple was 
destroyed. 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 

ON ALMS, AND HOW A MAN MUST SPEND WHAT HE 
EAENS. 

It is obligatory with them every day to give alms as 
much as possible. They do not let money become a 
year or even a month old, for this would be a draft on 
an unknown future, of which a man does not know 
whether he reaches it or not. 

. With regard to that which he earns by the crops or 
from the cattle, he is bound first to pay to the ruler of 
the country the tax which attaches to the soil or the 
pasture-ground. Further, he pays him one-sixth of the 
income in recognition of the protection which he affords 
to the subjects, their property, and their families. The 
same obligation rests also on the common people, hut 
they will always lie and cheat in the declarations about 
their property. Further, trading businesses, too, pay a 
tribute for the same reason. Only the Brahmans are 
exempt from all these taxes.' 

As to the way in which the remainder of the income, 
after the taxes have been deducted, is to be employed, 
there are different opinions. Some destine one-ninth of 
it for alms. For they divide it into three parts. One of 
them is kept in reserve to guarantee the heart against 
anxiety. The second is spent on trade to bring profit, 
and one-third of the third portion (i.e. one-ninth of the 
whole) is spent on alms, whilst the two other thirds are 
spent according to the same rule. 

Others divide this income into four portions. One- 
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fourth is destined for common expenses, the second for 
liberal works of a noble mind, the third for alms, and 
the fourth for being kept in reserve, i.e. not more of 
it than the common expenses for three years. If the 
quarter which is to be reserved exceeds this amount, 
only this amount is reserved, whilst the remainder is 
spent as alms. 

Usury or taking percentages is forbidden. The sin 
which a man commits thereby corresponds to the 
amount by which the percentages have increased the 
capital stock. Only to the Sudra is it allowed to take 
percentages, as long as his profit is not more than one- 
fiftieth of the capital (i.e. he is not to take more than 
two per cent.). < 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 

ON WHAT IS ALLOWED AND FORBIDDEN IN EATING 
AND DRINKING. 

Originally killing in general was forbidden to them, 
as it is to the Christians and Maniclucans. People, 
however, have the desire for meat, and will always 
fling aside every order to the contrary. Therefore the 
here-mentioned law applies in particular only to the 
Brahmans, because they are the guardians of the reli¬ 
gion, and because it forbids them to give way to their 
lusts. The same rule applies to those members of the 
Christian clergy who are in rank above the bishops, 
viz. the metropolitans, the catholici, and the patriarchs, 
not to the lower grades, such as presbyter and deacon, 
except in the case that a man who holds one of these 
degrees is at the same time a monk. 

As matters stand thus, it is allowed to kill animals by 
means of strangulation, but only certain animals, others 
being excluded. The meat of such animals, the killing of «t«n. 
which is allowed, is forbidden in case they die a sudden 
death. Animals the killing of which is allowed are 
sheep, goats, gazelles, hares, rhinoceroses (garuJha), the 
buffaloes, fish, water and land birds, as sparrows, ring¬ 
doves, francolins, doves, peacocks, and other animals r w 
which are not loathsome to man nor noxious. 

That which is forbidden are cows, horses, mules, 
asses, camels, elephants, tame poultry, crows, parrots, 
nightingales, all kinds of eggs and wine. The latter ia 
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allowed to the Sudra. He may drink it, hut dare not 
sell it, as he is not allowed to sell meat, 
why the Some Hindus say that in the time before Bharata it 
wm tabT™ was allowed to eat the meat of cows, and that there 
then existed sacrifices part of which was the killing of 
cows. After that time, however, it had been forbidden 
on account of the weakness of men, who were too weak 
to fulfil their duties, as also the Veda, which originally 
was only one, was afterwards divided into four parts, 
simply for the purpose of facilitating the study of it to 
men. This theory, however, is very little substantiated, 
as the prohibition of the meat of cows is not an alle¬ 
viating and less strict measure, but, on the contrary, one 
which is more severe and more restrictive than the 
former law. 

Other Hindus told me that the Brahmans used to 
suffer from the eating of cows’ meat. For their country 
is hot, the inner parts of the bodies are cold, the natural 
warmth becomes feeble in them, and the power of 
digestion is so weak that they must strengthen it by 
eating the leaves of betel after dinner, and by chewing 
the betel-nut. The hot betel inflames the heat of the 
body, the chalk on the betel-leaves dries up everything 
wet, and the betel-nut acts as an astringent on the 
teeth, the gums, and the stomach. As this is the case, 
they forbade eating cows’ meat, because it is essentially 
thick and cold. 

I, for my part, am uncertain, and hesitate in the 
question of the origin of this custom between two diffe¬ 
rent views. 

(Lacuna in the manuscript .) 

As for the economical reason, we must keep in mind 
that the cow is the animal which serves man in travel¬ 
ling by carrying his loads, in agriculture in the works 
of ploughing and sowing, in the household by the milk 
and the product made thereof. Further, man makes 
use of its dung, and in winter-time even of its breath. 
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Therefore it was forbidden to eat cows’ meat; as also 
Alhajjaj forbade it, when people complained to him 
that Babylonia became more and more desert. 

I have been told the following passage is from anThataii 

^ ^ are 

Indian book: “ All things are one, and whether allowed e^iaHrum a 
or forbidden, equal. They differ only in weakness and i>un.t 
power. The wolf has the power to tear the sheep; 
therefore the sheep is the wolf’s food, for the former 
cannot oppose the latter, and is his prey.” I have 
found in Hindu books passages to the same effect. 
However, such views come to the intelligent man only 
by knowledge, when in it he has attained to such a 
degree that a Brahman and a Candala are equal to him. 

If he is in this state, all other things also are equal to 
him, in so far as he abstains from them. It is the same 
if they are all allowed to him, for he can dispense with 
them, or if they are forbidden to him, for he does not 
desire them. As to those, however, who require these 
things, being in the yoke of ignorance, something is 
allowed to them, something forbidden, and thereby a 
wall is erected between the two kinds of things. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

ON MATRIMONY, THE MENSTRUAL COURSES, EMBRYOS, 
AND CHILDBED. 

Necessity ot Xo nation can exist without a regular married life, 
m.itnmony. ^ - t p rev . ent3 t p e U p roar 0 f passions abhorred by 

the cultivated mind, and it removes all those causes 
which excite the animal to a fury always leading to 
harm. Considering the life of the animals by pairs, 
how the one member of the pair helps the other, and 
how the lust of other animals of the same species is 
kept aloof from them, you cannot help declaring matri- 
Pa S e 278. mony to be a necessary institution; whilst disorderly 
cohabitation or harlotry on the part of man is a shame¬ 
ful proceeding, that does not even attain to the standing 
of the development of animals, which in every other 
respect stand far below him. 

r.aw of Every nation has particular customs of marriage, 
mamage. an( j es p ec j a Py those who claim to have a religion and 
law of divine origin. ' The Hindus marry at a very 
young age ; therefore the parents arrange the marriage 
for their sons. On that occasion the Brahmans perform 
the rites of the sacrifices, and they as well as others 
receive alms. The implements of the wedding rejoic¬ 
ings are brought forward. No gift is settled between 
them. The man gives only a present to the wife, as he 
thinks fit, and a marriage gift in advance, which he has 
no right to claim back, but the wife may give it back 
to him of her own wilL Husband and wife can only 
be separated by death, as they have no divorce. 
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A man may marry one to four wives. He is nor 
allowed to take more than four ; but if one of his wives 
die, he may take another one to complete the legitimate 
number. However, he must not go beyond it. 

If a wife loses her husband by death, she cannot The widow 
marry another man. She has only to chose between 
two things—either to remain a widow as long as she 
lives or to burn herself; and the latter eventuality is 
considered the preferable, because as a widow she is 
ill-treated as long as she lives. As regards the wives 
of the kings, they are in the habit of burning them, 
whether they wish it or not, by which they desire to 
prevent any of them by chance committing something 
unworthy of the illustrious husband. They make an 
exception only for women of advanced years and for 
those who have children; for the son is the responsible 
protector of his mother. 

According to their marriage law it is better to marry Forbidden 
a stranger than a relative. The more distant the rela- marriage, 
tionship of a woman with regard to her husband the 
better. It is absolutely forbidden to marry related 
women both of the direct descending line, viz. a grand¬ 
daughter or great-granddaughter, and of the direct 
ascending line, viz. a mother, grandmother, or great¬ 
grandmother. It is also forbidden to marry collateral 
relations, viz. a sister, a niece, a maternal or paternal 
aunt and their daughters, except in case the couple of 
relations who want to marry each other be removed 
from each other by five consecutive generations. In 
that case the prohibition i3 waived, but, notwith¬ 
standing, such a marriage is an object of dislike to 
them. 

Some Hindus think that the number of the wives x.mbw -t 
depends upon the caste ; that, accordingly, a Brahman 
may take four, a Kshatriya three, a Yaisya two wives, 
and a Sildra one. Every man of a caste may marry a 
woman of his own caste or one of the castes or caste 
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below bis; but nobody is allowed to marry a woman 
of a caste superior to bis own. 

Tbe child belongs to the caste of the mother, not to 
that of the father. Thus, e.g. if the wife of a Brahman ' 
is a Brahman, her child also is a Brahman ; if she is a 
Sudra, her child is a Sudra. In our time, however, the 
Brahmans, although it is allowed to them, never marry 
any woman except one of their own caste. 

The longest duration of the menstrual courses which 
has been observed is sixteen days, but in reality they 
last only during the first four days, and then the hus¬ 
band is not allowed to cohabit with his wife, nor even 
to come near her in the house, because during this 
time she is impure. After the four days have elapsed 
and she has washed, she is pure again, and the husband 
may cohabit with her, even if the blood has not yet 
entirely disappeared; for this blood is not considered 
as that of the menstrual courses, but as the same sub¬ 
stance-matter of which the embryos consist. 

It is the duty (of the Brahman), if he wants to co¬ 
habit with a wife to get a child, to perform a sacrifice 
to the fire called garbhddhdna ; but he does not perform 

it, because it requires the presence of the woman, and 
therefore he feels ashamed to do so. In consequence 
he postpones the sacrifice and unites it with the next 
following one, which is due in the fourth month of the 
pregnancy, called simamtonnayanam. After the wife 
has given birth to the child, a third sacrifice is per¬ 
formed between the birth and the moment when the 
mother begins to nourish the child. It is called jtita- 

ka. rm.an. 

The child receives a name after the days of the child¬ 
bed have elapsed. The sacrifice for the occasion of the 
name-giving is called ndmakarman. 

As long as the woman is in childbed, she does not 
touch any vessel, and nothing is eaten in her house, nor 
does the Brahman light there a fire. These days are 
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eight for the Brahman, twelve for the Kshatriya, fifteen 
for the Taisya, and thirty for the Sudra. For the low- 
caste people which are not reckoned among any caste, 
no term is fixed. 

The longest duration of the suckling of the child is 
three years, hut there is no obligation in this matter. 
The sacrifice on the occasion of the first cutting of the 
child’s hair is offered in the third, the perforation of 
the ear takes place in the seventh and eighth years, 
v People think with regard to harlotry that it is allowed 
with them. Thus, when Kabul was conquered by the 
Muslims and the Ispahbad of Kabul adopted Islam, he 
stipulated that he should not he hound to eat cows’ meat 
nor to commit sodomy (which proves that he abhorred 
the one as much as the other). In reality, the matter 
is not as people think, but it is rather this, that the 
Hindus are not very severe in punishing whoredom. 
The fault, however, in this lies with the kings, not with 
the nation. But for this, no Brahman or priest would 
suffer in their idol-temples the women who sing, dance, 
and play. The kings make them an attraction for their 
cities, a bait of pleasure for their subjects, for no other 
but financial reasons. By the revenues which they 
derive from the business both as fines and taxes, they 
want to recover the expenses which their treasury lias 
to spend on the army. / 

In a similar way the Buyide prince Adud-aldaula 
acted, who besides also had a second aim in view, viz. 
that of protecting his subjects against the passions of 
his unmarried soldiers. 


On the 

causes of 

pru'titu 

twn. 
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CHAPTER LXX. 

ON LAWSUITS. 

The judge demands from the suitor a document written 
against the accused person in a well-known writing which 
is thought suitable for writs of the kind, and in the 
document the well-established proof of the justice of 
his suit. In case there is no written document, the 
contest is settled by means of witnesses without a 
written document. 

The witnesses must not be less than four, but there 
may be more. Only in case the justice of the deposi¬ 
tion of a witness is perfectly established and certain 
before the judge, he may admit it, and decide the ques¬ 
tion alone on the basis of the deposition of this sole 
witness. However, he does not admit prying about in 
secret, deriving arguments from mere signs or indica¬ 
tions in public, concluding by analogy from one thing 
■which seems established about another, and using all 
sorts of tricks to elicit the truth, as Tyas Ibn Mu'a- 
wiya used to do. 

If the suitor is not able to prove his claim, the de¬ 
fendant must swear, but he may also tender the oath 
to the suitor by saying, “ Swear thou that thy claim is 
true, and I will give thee what thou claimest.” 

There are many kinds of the oath, in accordance with 
the value of the object of the claim. If the object is 
of no great importance, and the suitor agrees that the 
accused person shall swear, the latter simply swears 
before five learned Brahmans in the following words: 
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“ If I lie, he shall have as recompense as much of my 
goods as is equal to the eightfold of the amount of his 
claim.” 

A higher sort of oath is this: The accused person is 
invited to drink the Msh {vishal) called hrahmana(?). 

It is one of the worst kinds; but if he speaks the truth, 
the drink does not do him any harm. 

A still higher sort of ordeal is this: They bring the ruge 280 
man to a deep and rapidly flowing river, or to a deep 
well with much water. Then he speaks to the water: 

“ Since thou belongest to the pure angels, and knowest 
both what is secret and public, kill me if I lie, and 
preserve me if I speak the truth.” Then five men 
take him between them and throw him into the 
water. If he has spoken the truth, he will not drown 
and die. 

A still higher sort is the following: The judge sends 
both claimant and defeudant to the temple of the most 
venerated idol of the town or realm. There the defen¬ 
dant has to fast during that day. On the following day 
he dresses in new garments, and posts himself together 
with the claimant in that temple. Then the priests 
pour water over the idol and give it him to drink. If 
he, then, has not spoken the truth, he at once vomits 
blood. 

A still higher sort is the following: The defendant 
is placed on the scale of a balance, and is weighed; 
whereupon he is taken off the scale, and the scale is 
left as it is. Then he invokes as witnesses for the 
truth of his deposition the spiritual beings, the angels, 
the heavenly beings, one after the other, and all w liich 
he speaks he writes down on a piece of paper, and fastens 
it to his head. He is-a second time placed in the scale 
of the balance. In case he has spoken the truth, he 
now weighs more than the first time. 

There is also a still higher sort. It is the following: 

They take butter and sesame-oil in equal quantities, and 
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boil them in a kettle. Then they throw a leaf into it, 
which by getting flaccid and burned is to them a sign 
of the boiling of the mixture. When the boiling is at 
its height, they throw a piece of gold into the kettle 
and order the defendant to fetch it out with his hand. 
If he has spoken the truth, he fetches it out. 

The highest kind of ordeal is the following: They 
make a piece of iron so hot that it is near melting, and 
put it with a pair of tongs on the hand of the defen¬ 
dant, there being nothing between his hand and the 
iron save a broad leaf of some plant, and under it some 
few and scattered corns of rice in the husks. They 
order him to carry it seven paces, and then he may 
throw it to the ground. 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 

ON PUNISHMENTS AND EXPIATIONS. 

In this regard the manners and customs of the Hindus 
lesemble those of the Christians, for they are, like those 
of the latter, based on the principles of virtue and 
abstinence from wickedness, such as never to kill 
under any circumstance whatsoever, to give to him who 
has stripped you of your coat also your shirt, to offer 
to him who has beaten your cheek the other cheek 
also, to bless your enemy and to pray for him. Upon 
my life, this i3 a noble philosophy; but the people of 
this world are not all philosophers. Most of them are 
ignorant and erring, who caunot be kept on the straight 
road save by the sword and the whip. And, indeed, 
ever since Constantine the Victorious became a Chris¬ 
tian, both sword and whip have ever been employed, 
for without them it would be impossible to rule. 

India has developed in a similar way. For the Hin- The Brai, 
dus relate that originally the affairs of government and nally the 
war were in the hands of the Brahmans, but the country niuun° f 
became disorganised, since they ruled according to the 
philosophic principles of their religious codes, which 
proved impossible when opposed to the mischievous 
and perverse elements of the populace. They were even 
near losing also the administration of their religious 
affairs. Tnerefore they humiliated themselves before 
the lord of their religion. Whereupon Brahman in- in¬ 
trusted them exclusively with the functions which they 
now have, whilst he intrusted the Kshatriyas with the 
VOL. II. L 
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duties of ruling and fighting. Ever since the Brahmans 
live by asking and begging, and the penal code is exer¬ 
cised under the control of the kings, not under that of 
the scholars. 

■ The law about murder is this : If the murderer is a 
Brahman, and the murdered person a member of another 
caste, he is only bound to do expiation consisting of 
fasting, prayers, and almsgiving. 

If the murdered person is a Brahman, the Brahman 
murderer has to answer for it in a future life; for he is 
not allowed to do expiation, because expiation wipes off 
the sin from the sinner, whilst nothing can wipe off any 
of the mortal crimes from a Brahman, of which the 
greatest are: the murder of a Brahman, called vajra- 
bralirnahatyii; further, the killing of a cow, the drink¬ 
ing of wine, whoredom, especially with the wife of one’s 
own father and teacher. However, the kings do not 
for any of these crimes kill a Brahman or Kshatriya, 
but they confiscate his property and banish him from 
their country. 

If a man of a caste under those of the Brahman and 
Kshatriya kills a man of the same caste, he has to 
do expiation, but besides the kings inflict upon him a 
punishment in order to establish an example. 

The law of theft directs that the punishment of the 
thief should be in accordance with the value of the stolen 
object. Accordingly, sometimes a punishment of extreme 
or of middling severity is necessary, sometimes a course 
of correction and imposing a payment, sometimes only 
exposing to public shame and ridicule. If the object is 
very great, the kings blind a Brahman and mutilate him, 
cutting off his left hand and right foot, or the right hand 
and left foot, whilst they mutilate a Kshatriya without 
blinding him, and kill thieves of the other castes. 

An adulteress is driven out of the house of the hus¬ 
band and banished. 

I have repeatedly been told that when Hindu slaves 
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(in Muslim countries) escape and return to their country 
aud religion, the Hindus order that they should fast by 
way of expiation, then they bury them in the dung, 
stale, and milk of cows for a certain number of days, 
till they get into a state of fermentation. Then they 
drag them out of the dirt and give them similar dirt 
to eat, and more of the like. 

I have asked the Brahmans if this is true, hut they 
deny it, and maintain that there is no expiation possible 
for such an individual, and that he is never allowed 
to return into those conditions of life in which he was 
before he was carried off as a prisoner. And how 
should that be possible ? If a Brahman eats in the 
house of a Sudra for sundry days, he is expelled from 
his caste and can never regain it. • 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 

ON INHERITANCE, AND WHAT CLAIM THE DECEASED 
PERSON HAS ON IT. 

The chief rule of their law of inheritance is this, that 
the women do not inherit, except the daughter. She 
gets the fourth part of the share of a son, according to 
a passage in the book Manu. If she is not married, 
the money is spent on her till the time of her marriage, 
and her dowry is bought by means of her share. After¬ 
wards she has no more income from the house of her 
father. 

If a widow does not burn herself, but prefers to remain 
alive, the heir of her deceased husband has to provide 
her with nourishment and clothing as long as she lives. 

The debts of the deceased must be paid by his heir, 
either out of his share or of the stock of his own pro¬ 
perty, no regard being had whether the deceased has 
left any property or not. Likewise he must bear the 
just-mentioned expenses for the widow in any case 
whatsoever. 

A3 regards the rule about the male heirs, evidently 
the descendants, i.e. the son and grandson, have a nearer 
claim to the inheritance than the ascendants, i.e. the 
father and grandfather. Further, as regards the single 
relatives among the descendants as well as the ascen¬ 
dants, the nearer a man is related, the more claim he 
has on inheriting. Thus a son has a nearer claim than 
a grandson, a father than a grandfather. 

The collateral relations, as, e.g. the brothers, have less 
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claim, and inherit only in case there is nobody who has 
a better claim. Hence it is evident that the son of a 
daughter has more claim than the son of a sister, and 
that the son of a brother has more claim than either 
of them. 

If there are several claimants of the same degree of 
relationship, as, e.g., sons or brothers, they all get equal 
shares. A hermaphrodite is reckoned as a male being. 

If the deceased leaves no heir, the inheritance falls 
to the treasury of the king, except in the case that the 
deceased person was a Brahman. In that case the 
king has no right to meddle with the inheritance, but 
it is exclusively spent on almsgiving. 

The duty of the heir towards the deceased in the Duti«of 
first year consists in his giving sixteen banquets, where wards the 
every guest in addition to his food receives alms also, 
viz. on the fifteenth and sixteenth days after death; 
further, once a month during the whole year. The ban¬ 
quet in the sixth month must he more rich and more 
liberal than the others. Further, on the last but one 
day of the year, which banquet is devoted to the 
deceased and his ancestors; and finally, on the last day 
of the year. With the end of the year the duties 
towards the deceased have been fulfilled. 

If the heir is a son, he must during the whole year 
wear mourning dress; he must mourn and have no 
intercourse with women, if he is a legitimate child and 
of a good stock. Besides, you must know that nourish¬ 
ment is forbidden to the heirs for one single day in the 
first part of the mourning-year. 

Besides the almsgiving at the just-mentioned sixteen 
banquets, the heirs must make, above the door of the 
house, something like a shelf projecting from the wall 
in the open air, on which they have every day to place 
a dish of something cooked and a vessel of water, till 
the end of ten days after the death. For possibly the 
spirit of the deceased has not yet found its rest, but 
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moves still to and fro around the house, hungry and 
thirsty. 

A similar view is indicated by Plato in Phaedo, where 
he speaks of the soul circling round the graves, because 
possibly it still retains some vestiges of the love for the 
body. Further he says: “People have said regarding 
the soul that it is its habit to eombine'something cohe¬ 
rent out of the single limbs of the body, which is its 
dwelling in this as well as in the future world, when it 
leaves the body, and is by the death of the body sepa¬ 
rated from it.” 

On the tenth of the last-mentioned days, the heir 
spends, in the name of the deceased, much food and 
cold water. After the eleventh day, the heir sends 
every day sufficient food for a single person and a 
dirham to the house of the Brahman, and continues 
doing this during all the days of the mourning-year 
without any interruption until its end. 
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CHAPTER LXXIII. 

ABOUT WHAT IS DUE TO THE BODIES OF THE DEAD AND 
OF THE LIVING (i.e. ABOUT BUKYING AND SUICIDE). 

In the most ancient times the bodies of the dead Were IMnuhre 
exposed to the air by being thrown on the fields without toms 
any covering; also sick people were exposed on the 
fields and in the mountains, and were left there. If 
they died there, they had the fate just mentioned; but 
if they recovered, they returned to their dwellings. 

Thereupon tlieie appeared a legislator who ordered Ru?ea3j 
people to expose their dead to the wind. In conse¬ 
quence they constructed roofed buildings with walls of 
rails, through which the wind blew, passing over the 
dead, as something similar is the case in the grave- 
towers of the Zoroastrians. 

After they had practised this custom for a long time, 
Xarayana prescribed to them to hand the dead over to 
the fire, and ever since they are in the habit of burn¬ 
ing them, so that nothing remains of them, and every 
defilement, dirt, and smell is annihilated at once, so 
as scarcely to leave any trace behind. 

Nowadays the Slavonians, too, burn their dead, whilst Greek par- 
the ancient Greeks seem to have had both customs, 
that of burning and that of burying. Socrates speaks 
in the book Phaedo, after Crito had asked him in what 
manner he wanted to be buried: “ As you wish, -when 
you make arrangements for me. I shall not flee from 
you." Then he spoke to those around him: “Give to 
Crito regarding myself the opposite guarantee of that 
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which he has given to the judges regarding myself; 
for he guaranteed to them that I should stay, whilst 
you now must guarantee that I shall not stay after 
death. I shall go away, that the look of my body 
may be tolerable to Crito when it is burned or buried, 
that be may not be in agony, and not say: ‘ Socrates 
is carried away, or is burned or buried.’ Thou, O 
Crito, be at ease about the burial of my body. Do 
as thou likest, and specially in accordance with the 
laws.” 

Galenus says in his commentary to the apothegms 
of Hippocrates : “ It is generally known that Asclepius 
was raised to the angels in a column of fire, the like of 
which is also related with regard to Dionysos, Heracles, 
and others, who laboured for the benefit of mankind. 
People say that God did thus with them in order to 
destroy the mortal and earthly part of them by the fire, 
and afterwards to attract to himself the immortal part 
of them, and to raise their souls to heaven.” 

In these words, too, there is a reference to the burning 

O 

as a Greek custom, but it seems to have been in use 
only for the great men among them. 

In a similar way the Hindus express themselves. 
There is a point in man by which he is what he is. 
This point becomes free when the mixed elements of 
the body are dissolved and scattered by combustion. 

Regarding this return (of the immortal soul to God), 
the Hindus think that partly it is effected by the rays 
of the sun, the soul attaching itself to them and ascend¬ 
ing with them, partly by the flame of the fire, which 
raises it (to God), Some Hindu used to pray that God 
rvould make his road to himself as a straight line, be¬ 
cause this is the nearest road, and that there is no other 
road upwards save the fire or the ray. 

Similar to this is the practice of the Ghuzz Turks 
with reference to a drowned person; for they place the 
body on a bier in the river, and make a cord hang down 
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from his foot, throwing the end of the cord into the 
water. By means of this cord the spirit of the deceased 
is to raise himself for resurrection. 

The belief of the Hindus on this head was confirmed 
by the words of Vasudeva, which he spoke regarding 
the sign of him who is liberated from the fetters (of 
bodily existence). “ His death takes place during utta- 
rdyana (i.e. the northern revolution of the sun from the 
winter solstice to the summer solstice), during the 
white half of the month, between lighted lamps, i.e. be¬ 
tween conjunction and opposition (new moon and full 
moon), in the seasons of winter and spring.” 

A similar view is recognised in the following words 
of Mani: “ The other religious bodies blame us because Page 284. 
we worship sun and moon, and represent them as an 
image. But they do not know their real natures; they 
do not know that sun and moon are our path, the door 
whence we march forth into the world of our existence 
(into heaven), as this has been declared by Jesus,” So 
lie maintains. 

People relate that Buddha had ordered the bodies of 
the dead to be thrown into flowing water. Therefore 
his followers, the Shamanians, throw their dead into 
the rivers. 

According to the Hindus, the body of the dead has Hindu 
the claim upon his heirs that they are to wash, embalm, burial, 
wrap it in a shroud, and then to burn it with as much 
sandal and other wood as they can get. Part of his 
burned bones are brought to the Ganges and thrown 
into it, that the Ganges should flow over them, as it 
has flowed over the burned bones of the children of 
Sagara, thereby forcing them from hell and bring¬ 
ing them into paradise. The remainder of the ashes 
is thrown into some brook of running water. On 
the spot where the body has been burned they raise 
a monument similar to a milestone, plastered with 
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The bodies of children under three years are not 
burned. 

Those who fulfil these duties towards the dead after¬ 
wards wash themselves as well as their dresses during 
two days, because they have become unclean by touch¬ 
ing the dead. 

Those who cannot afford to burn their dead will 
either throw them somewhere on the open field or into 
running water. 

v Now as regards the right of the body of the living, 
the Hindus would not think of burning it save in the 
case of a widow who chooses to follow her husband, or 
in the case of those who are tired of their life, who are 
distressed over some incurable disease of their body, 
some irremovable bodily defect, or old age and infirmity. 
This, however, no man of distinction does, but only 
Vaisyas and Sudras, especially at those times which 
are prized as the most suitable for a man to acquire in 
them, for a future repetition of life, a better form and 
condition than that in which he happens to have been 
born and to live. Burning oneself is forbidden to 
Brahmans and Ksliatriyas by a special law. Therefore 
these, if they want to kill themselves, do so at the time 
of an eclipse in some other manner, or they hire some¬ 
body to drown them in the Ganges, keeping them under 
water till they are dead. 

At the junction of the two rivers, Yamuna and 
Ganges, there is a great tree called Praydga, a tree of 
the species called vata. It is peculiar to this kind of 
tree that its branches send forth two species of twigs, 
some directed upward, as is the case with all other trees, 
and others directed downward like roots, but without 
leaves. If such a twig enters into the soil, it is like a 
supporting column to the branch whence it has grown. 
Nature has arranged this on purpose, since the branches 
of this tree are of an enormous extent (and require to be 
supported). Here the Brahmans and Kshatriyas are in 
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the habit of committing suicide by climbing up the tree 
and throwing themselves into the Ganges. 

Johannes Grammaticus relates that certain people 
in ancient Greek heathendom, “ whom I call the icor- 
shippers of the devil ”—so he says—used to beat their 
limbs with swords, and to throw themselves into the 
fire, without feeling any pain therefrom. 

As we have related this as a view of the Hindus not 
to commit suicide, so also Socrates speaks : “ Likewise 
it does not become a man to kill himself before the 
gods give him a cause in the shape of some compulsion 
or dire necessity, like that in which we now are.” 

Further he says: “ We human beings are, as it were, 
in a prison. It does not behove us to flee nor to free 
ourselves from it, because the gods take notice of us, 
since we, the human being 3 , are servants to them.” 


Greek 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 

ON FASTING, AND THE VARIOUS KINDS OF IT. 

Fasting is with the Hindus voluntary and superero¬ 
gatory. Fasting is abstaining from food for a certain 
length of time, which may be different in duration and 
in the manner in which it is carried out. 

The ordinary middle process, by which all the condi¬ 
tions of fasting are realised, is this: A man determines 
the day on which he will fast, and keeps in mind the 
name of that being whose benevolence he wishes to 
gain thereby and for whose sake he will fast, be it a 
god, or an angel, or some other being. Then he pro¬ 
ceeds, prepares (and takes) his food on the day before 
the fast-day at noon, cleans his teeth by rubbing, and 
fixes his thoughts on the fasting of the following day. 
From that moment he abstains from food. On the 
morning of the fast-day he again rubs his teeth, washes 
himself, and performs the duties of the day. He takes 
water in his hand, and sprinkles it into all four direc¬ 
tions, he pronounces with his tongue the name of the 
deity for whom he fasts, and remains in this condition 
till the day after the fast-day. After the sun has risen, 
he is at liberty to break the fast at that moment if he 
likes, or, if he prefers, he may postpone it till noon. 

This kind is called upav&sa, i.e. the fasting; for the 
not-eating from one noon to the following is called eka- 
nakta, not fasting. 

Another kind, called kricchra, is this: A man takes 
his food on some day at noon, and on the following day 
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in the evening. Oil the third day he eats nothing 
except what by chance is given him without his asking 
for it. On the fourth day he fasts. 

Another kind, called joardka, is this: A man takes 
his food at noon on three consecutive days. Then he 
transfers his eating-hour to the evening during three 
further consecutive days. Then he fasts uninterrupt¬ 
edly during three consecutive days without breaking 
fast. 

Another kind, called candrdyana, is this: A man 
fasts on the day of full moon; on the following day he 
takes only a mouthful, on the third day he takes double 
this amount, on the fourth day the threefold of it, &c., 

&c., going on thus till the day of new moon. On that 
day he fasts; on the following days he again diminishes 
his food by one mouthful a day, till he again fasts on 
the day of full moon. 

Another kind, called mdsavdsa (mdsopavdsa), is this : 

A man uninterruptedly fasts all the days of a month 
without ever breaking fast. 

The Hindus explain accurately what reward the latter 
fasting in every single month will bring to a man for a m the single 
new life of his after he has died. They say : 

If a man fasts all the days of Caitva, he obtains wealth 
and joy over the nobility of his children. 

If he fasts Yaisakha, he will be a lord over his tribe 
and great in his army. 

If he fasts Jyaishtha, he will be a favourite of the 
women. 

If he fasts Ashadha, he will obtain wealth. 

If he fasts Siavana, he obtains wisdom. 

If he fasts Bhadrapada, he obtains health and valour, 
riches and cattle. 

If he fasts Asvayuja, he will always be victorious 
over his enemies. 

If he fasts Karttika, he will be grand in the eyes of 
people and will obtain his wishes. 
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If he fasts Margasirsha, he will be born in the most 
beautiful and fertile country. 

If he fasts Pausha, he obtains a high reputation. 

If he fasts Magha, he obtains innumerable wealth. 

If he fasts Phalguna, he will be beloved. 

He, however, who fasts during all the months of the 
year, only twelve times breaking the fast, will reside in 
paradise 10,000 years, and will thence return to life as 
the member of a noble, high, and respected family. 

The book Vishnu-Dharma relates that Maitreyi, the 
r.v- 3S6. wife of Yajnavalkya, asked her husband what man is 
to do in order to save his children from calamities and 
bodily defects, upon which he answered: “ If a man 
begins on the day Duve, in the month Pausha, i.c. the 
second day of each of the two halves of the month, and 
fasts four consecutive days, washing himself on the 
first with water, on the second with sesame oil, on the 
third with galangale, and on the fourth with a mixture 
of various balms; if he further on each day gives alms 
and recites praises over the names of the angels; if he 
continue to do all this during each month till the end 
of the year, his children will in the following life be 
free from calamities and defects, and he will obtain 
what he wishes ; for also Dilipa, Dushyanta, and Yaydti 
obtained their wishes for having acted thus.” 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 

ON THE DETERMINATION OF THE FAST-DAYS. 

The reader must know in general that tke eighth and The eighth 
eleventh days of the white half of every month are fast- *!iya Ztau.h 
days, except in the case of the leap month, for it is dis- m'lntbJre 
regarded, being considered unlucky. u ' t " da5s 

The eleventh is specially holy to Yasudeva, because 
on having taken possession of Mahura, the inhabitants of 
which formerly used to worship Indra one day in each 
month, he induced them to transfer this worship to the 
eleventh, that it should be performed in his name. As 
the people did so, Indra became angry and poured rains 
over them like deluges, in order to destroy both them 
and their cattle. Y&sudeva, however, raised a mountain 
by his hand and protected them thereby. The water 
collected round them, but not above them, and the image 
of Indra fled. The people commemorated this event 
by a monument on a mountain in the neighbourhood 
of Mahura. Therefore they fast on this day in the state 
of the most punctilious cleanness, and they stay awake 
all the night, considering this as an obligatory perfor¬ 
mance, though in reality it is not obligatory. 

The book Vishnu-Dharma says: “When the moon is on single 
in Eohini, the fourth of her stations, on the eighth day of throughout 
the black half, it is a fast-day called Jayanti. Giving tbe3<KU ’- 
alms on this day is an expiation for all sins.” 

Evidently this condition of the fast-day does not in 
general apply to all months, but in particular only to 
Bhddrapada. since Yasudeva was born in this month 
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and on this day, whilst the moon stood in the station 
Bohini. The two conditions, viz. the moon’s standing 
in Bohini and that the day is the eighth of the black 
half, can happen only once in so and so many years, for 
various reasons, e.g. the intercalation of the year, and 
because the civil years do not keep pace with lunar time, 
either getting in advance of it or falling behind. 

The same book says : “ When the moon stands in 
Punarvasu, the seventh of her stations, on the eleventh 
day of the white half of the month, this is a fast-day, 
called Atj ( ? Attdtaja). If a man does works of piety 
on this day, he will be enabled to obtain whatever he 
wishes, as has been the case with Sagara, Kakutsiha, 
and Dandahamd?' (?), who obtained royalty because they 
had done so. 

The sixth day of Caitra is a fast-day holy to the sun. 

In the month Ashadha, when the moon stands in 
Anuradhft, the seventeenth of her signs, there is a fast- 
day holy to Vasudeva called Devcisini (?), i.e. Deva is 
sleeping, because it is the beginning of the four months 
during which Vasudeva slept. Others add this condi¬ 
tion, that the day must be the eleventh of the month. 

It is evident that such a day does not occur in every 
year. The followers of Vasudeva abstain on this day 
from meat, fish, sweetmeats, and cohabitation with the 
women, and take food only once a day. They make 
luge 2S7. the earth their bed without any covering, and do not 
use a bedstead raised above the earth. 

People say that these four months are the night of 
the angels, to which must be added a month at the 
beginning as evening twilight, and a month at the end 
as morning dawn. However, the sun stands then near 
o° of Cancer, which is noon in the day of the angels, and 
I do not see in what way this moon is connected with 
the two Saihdhis. 

The day of full moon in the month Sravana is a fast- 
day holy to Somanatha. 
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When in the month Asvayuja the moon stands in 
Alsbaratan (the lunar station) and the sun is in Virgo, 
it is a fast-day. 

The eighth of the same month is a fast-day holy to 
Bhagavati. Fasting is broken when the moon rise3. 

The fifth day of Bhadrapada is a fast-day holy to 
the sun, called shat. They anoint the solar rays, and 
in particular those rays which enter through the win¬ 
dows, with various kinds of balsamic ointments, and 
place upon them odoriferous plants and flowers. 

When in this month the moon stands in Rohini, it 
is a fast-day for the birth of Vasudeva. Others add, 
besides, the condition that the day must be the eighth of 
the black half. We have already pointed out that such 
a day does not occur in every year, but only in certain 
ones of a larger number of years. 

When in the month Karttika the moon stands in 
Eevati, the last of her stations, it is a fast-day in com¬ 
memoration of the waking up of Vasudeva. It is called 
deotthini, i.e. the rising of the Deva. Others add, 
besides, the condition that it must be the eleventh of 
the white half. On that day they soil themselves with 
the dung of cows, and break fasting by feeding upon a 
mixture of cow’s milk, urine, and dung. This day is the 
first of the five days which are called Bhislima -pauca- 
rdtri. They fast during them in honour of Vasudeva. 
On the second of them the Brahmans break fasting, 
after them the others. 

On the sixth day of Pausha is a fasting in honour of 
the sun. 

On the third day of Magha there is a fasting for 
the women, not for the men. It is called Gaur-t-r 
(ga uri-trit iyd ?), and lasts the whole day and night. 
On the following morning they make presents to the 
nearest relatives of their husbands. 
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CHAPTEE LXXVI. 

OX THE FESTIVALS AXD FESTIVE DAYS. 

YaTKA means travelling under auspicious circumstances. 
Therefore a feast is called ydtrd. Most of the Hindu 
festivals are celebrated by women and children only. 

The 2nd of the month Caitra is a festival to the 
people of Kashmir, called Agd&s (?), and celebrated on 
account of a victory gained by their king, Muttai, over «■ 
the Turks. According to their account he ruled over 
the whole world. But this is exactly what they say 
of most of their kings. However, they are incautious 
enough to assign him to a time not much anterior to 
our time, which leads to their lie being found out. It 
is, of course, not impossible that a Hindu should rule 
(over a huge empire), as Greeks, Bomans, Babylonians, 
and Persians have done, but all the times not much 
anterior to our own are well known. (If, therefore, 
such had been the case, we should know it.) Perhaps 
the here mentioned king ruled over the whole of India, 
and they know of no other country but India and of no 
other nations but themselves. 

On the 11 th there is a festival called Hindoli- 
caitrci, wEen they meet in the devagriha, or temple of 
Vasudeva, and swing his image to and fro, as had been 
done with him when he was an infant in the cradle. 
They perform the same in their houses during the 
whole day and make merry. 

On the full moon’s day of Caitra there is a feast 
called Bahand ( vasanta?). a festival for the women, 
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when they put on their ornaments and demand presents 
from their husbands. 

The 22nd is a festival called caitra-casliati, a day of asn<ic»itri 
merriment holy to Bhagavati, when people use to wash 
and to give alms. 

The ard Vaisakha is a festival for the women called jr.i 'W- 

^ , 4kha. 

Gaur-t-r ( gciuri-tritiijA ?), holy to Grauri, the daughter of 
the mountain Himavant, the wife of Mahadeva. They 
wash and dress gaily, they worship the image of Gauri 
and light lamps before it, they offer perfumes, abstain 
from eating, and play with swings. On the following 
day they give alms and eat. 

On the ioth Vaisakha all the Brahmans whom the 
kings have invited proceed forth to the open fields, and 
there they light great fires for the sacrifices during five 
days till full moon. They make the fires in sixteen 
different spots and in four different groups. In each 
group a Brahman performs the sacrifice, so that there 
are four performing priests as there are four Vedas. 

On the 16th they return home. 

In this month occurs the vernal equinox, called vemai c^u- 
vasanta. They determine the day by calculation and" 01 ’ 
make it a festival, when people invite the Brahmans. 

On the ist Jyaishtha, or new moon’s day, they cele- t , ’ t a J)raW ‘’ 
brate a festival and throw the firstfruits of all seeds 
into the water in order to gain thereby a favourable 
prognostic. 

The full moon’s day of this month is a festival to moo,,* 
the women, called rupa-panca (?). 

All the day's of the month Ashadha are devoted to A«i«tiu 
alms-giving. It is also called dh&ri. During this 
time the household is provided with new vessels. 

On the full moon’s day of Sravana they give banquets 
to the Brahmans. 

On the 8th Asvayuja, when the moon stands in the sth 
nineteenth station, Mula, begins the sucking of the 
sugar cane. It is a festival holy to Jifahanaia'iiH, the 
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sister of Mahadeva, when they offer the firstfruits of 
sngar and all other things to her image which is called 
Bhagavati. They give much alms before it and kill 
kids. He who does not possess anything to offer, 
stands upright by the side of the idol, without ever 
sitting down, and will sometimes pounce upon whom¬ 
soever he meets and kill him. 

On the 15th, when the moon stands in the last of 
her stations, Itevati, there is the festival Puliat (?), 
when they wrangle with each other and play with the 
animals. It is holy to Yasudeva, because his uncle 
Ivamsa had ordered him into his presence for the pur¬ 
pose of wrangling. 

On the 16th there is a festival, when they give alms 
to the Brahmans. 

On the 23rd is the festival Asoka, also called dhoi, 
when the moon stands in the seventh station, Punar- 
vasu. It is a day of merriment and of wrangling. 

In the month Bhadrapada, when the moon stands in 
the tenth station, Magha, they celebrate a festival 
which they call pitrijxiksha, i.e. the half of the month 
of the Fathers, because the moon’s entering this station 
falls near the time of new moon. They distribute alms 
during fifteen days in the name of the Fathers. 

On the 3rd Bhadrapada is the festival Earldlt (?), for 
the women. It is their custom that a number of days 
before they sow all kinds of seeds in baskets, and they 
bring the baskets forward on this day after they have 
commenced growing. They throw roses and perfumes 
on them and play with each other during the whole 
night. On the following morning they bring them 
to the ponds, wash them, wash themselves, and give 
alms. 

On the 6th of this month, which is called Gdihat (?), 
when people give food to those who are in prison. 

On the 8th, when the moonlight has reached half of 
its development, they have a festival called dhruva- 
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griha (?); they wash themselves and eat well growing 
grain-fruit that their children should be healthy. The 
women celebrate this festival when they are pregnant 
and desire to have children. 

The 11th Bhadrapada. is called ParvatlC 1 ') This is mh tum 

*-\ e . . - . . v rapada. 

tne name ot a thread which the priest makes from mgc *$ 9 - 
materials presented to him for the purpose. One part 
of it he dyes with crocus, the other he leaves as it is. 

He gives the thread the same length as the statue of 
Vasudeva is high. Then he throws it over his neck, 
so that it hangs down to his feet. It is a much vene¬ 
rated festival. 

The 16th, the first day of the black half, is the first iMhnud 
of seven days which are called kardra (?), when they 
adorn the children nicely and give a treat to them. 

They play with various animals. On the seventh day 
the men adorn themselves and celebrate a festival. 

And during the rest of the month they always adorn 
the children towards the end of the day, give alms to 
the Brahmans, and do works of piety. 

When the moon stands in her fourth station, Rohini, 
they call this time Gunalahid {'>), celebrating a festival 
during three days and making merry by playing with 
each other, from joy over the birth of Vasudeva. 

Jivasarman relates that the people of Kashmir cele- 
brate a festival on the 26th and 27th of this month, ‘ 1:1 - 
on account of certain pieces of wood called gana (?), 
which the water of the river Vitasta (Jailam) carries, 
in those two days, through the capital, Adhishthdna. 

People maintain that it is Mahadeva who sends them. 

It is peculiar to these pieces of wood, so they say, that 
nobody is able to seize them, however much he may desire 
it, that they always evade hi 3 grasp and move away. 

However, the people of Kashmir, with whom I have 
conversed on the subject, give a different statement as 
to the place and the time, and maintain that the thing 
occurs in a pond called Kudaishahr (?), to the left of the 
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source of the just-mentioned river (Vitasta-Jailam), in 
the middle of the month Vaisakha. The latter version 
is the more likely, as about this time the waters begin 
to increase. The matter reminds one of the wood in 
the river of Jurjan, which appears at the time when the 
water swells in its source. 

The same Jivasarman relates that in the country of 
Svat, opposite the district of Kiri (?), there is a valley 
in which fifty-three streams unite. It is called Tranjdi 
(cf. Sindhi tremnjdha). In those two days the water 
of this valley becomes white, in consequence of Maha- 
dova’s washing in it, as people believe. 

The 1st Ivarttika, or new moon’s day, when the 
sun marches in Libra, is called Dibdli. Then people 
bathe, dress festively, make presents to each other of 
betel-leaves and areca-nuts; they ride to the temples 
to give alms and play merrily with each other till noon. 
In the night they light a great number of lamps in 
every place so that the air is perfectly clear. Tiie 
cause of this festival is that Lakshmi, the wife of Yasu- 
deva, once a year on this day liberates Bali, the son of 
^ irocana, who is a prisoner in the seventh earth, and 
allows him to go out into the world. Therefore the 
festival is called Balirdji/a, i.e. the principality of Bali. 
The Hindus maintain that this time was a time of 
luck in the Kritavuga, and they are happy because 
the feast-day in question resembles that time in the 
Kritavuga. 

In the same month, when full moon is perfect, they 
give banquets and adorn their women during all the 
days of the black half. 

The 3rd Margusirsha, called Guvdna-Mtrij (- tri- 

t iyd ?), is a feast of the women, sacred to Gauri. They 
meet in the houses of the rich among them; they put 
several silver statues of the goddess on a throne, and 
perfume it and play with each other the whole day. 
On the following morning they give alms. 
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On full moon’s day of the same month there is, s thM4rg»- 
another festival of the women. S nln ' 

rage 290. 

On most of the days of the month Pausha they pre- Pausha. 
pare great quantities of puhaval (?), i.e. a sweet dish 
which they eat. 

On the eighth day of the white half of Pausha, which 8tU Pausha 
is called Ashtaka, they make gatherings of the Brah¬ 
mans, present them w r ith dishes prepared from the plant 
Atriplcx liortensis, i.e. sarmak in Arabic (= orache), and 
show attentions to them. 

On the eighth day of the black half, which is called 
S&kdrtani, they eat turnips. 

The 3rd Magha, called Mdhatrij (Mdgha-tritiyd ?) j is 3rd M&gha. 
a feast for the women, and sacred to Gauri. They meet 
in the houses of the most prominent among them be¬ 
fore the image of Gauri, place before it various sorts 
of costly dresses, pleasant perfumes, and nice dishes. 

In each meeting-place they put 108 jugs full of water, 
and after the water has become cool, they wash with 
it four times at the four quarters of that night. On 
the following day they give alms, they give banquets 
and receive guests. The women’s washing with cold 
water is common to all the days of this mouth. 

On the last day of this month, i.e. the 29th, when 29^ MAgr .a. 
there is only a remainder of 3 day-minutes, i.e. 1} 
hour, all tire Hindus enter the water and duck under in 
it seven times. 

On the full moon’s day of this month, called cdmdha >5«> Migiu. 
(?), they light lamps on all high places. 

On the 23rd, which is called rntinsartnku, and also ?jrd MMu. 
mdhdtan, they receive guests and feed them on meat 
and large black peas. 

On the 8th Phalguna, called pilrArtaku, they pre- stb migu- 
pare for the Brahmans various dishes from flour and 
butter. 

The full moon’s day of Phalguna is a feast to the 15th rtAi- 
women, called Oddd (?), or also dhola (i.e. dola), when s 
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they make fire on places lower than those on which 
they make it on the festival cumdha, and they throw 
the fire out of the village. 

i6thPL4i- On the following night, i.e. that of the 16th, called 

guua. / # o * 

Sivaratri, they worship Mahadeva during the whole 
night; they remain awake, and do not lie down to 
sleep, and offer to him perfumes and flowers. 

33rd Phil. On the 23rd, which is called puyattan (?), they eat 
rice with butter and sugar. 

a festival in The Hindus of Multan have a festival which is called 
Sdmbapuraydtrd; they celebrate it in honour of the 
sun, and worship him. It is determined in this way: 
They first take the aharyana, according to the rules of 
Khandakhadyaka, and subtract 98,040 therefrom. They 
divide the remainder by 365, and disregard the quotient. 
If the division does not give a remainder, the quotient 
is the date of the festival in question. If there is a 
remainder, it represents the days which have elapsed 
since the festival, and by subtracting these days from 
365 you find the date of the same festival in the next 
following year. 
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ON DATS WHICH ARE HELD IN SPECIAL VENERATION, 

ON LUCKY AND UNLUCKY TIMES, AND ON SUCH 
TIMES AS ARE PARTICULARLY FAVOURABLE FOR 
ACQUIRING IN THEM BLISS IN HEAVEN. 

The single days enjoy different degrees of veneration 
according to certain qualities which they attribute to 
them. They distinguish, e.g., the Sunday, because it is 
the day of the sun and the beginning of the week, as 
the Friday is distinguished in Islam. 

To the distinguished days further belong amdnUyd Thedasof 
and jjitniimd, i.e. the days of conjunction (new moon; 
and opposition (full moon), because they are the limits 
of the wane and the increase of the moonlight. In 
accordance with the belief of tlie Hindus regarding pa^c 29 i. 
this increase and wane, the Brahmans sacrifice con¬ 
tinually to the fire in order to earn heavenly reward. 

They let the portions of the angels accumulate, which are 
the offerings thrown into the fire at moonlight during the 
whole time from new moon to full moon. Then they 
begin distributing these portions over the angels in 
the time from full moon to new moon, till at the time 
of new moon nothing any more remains of them. We 
have already mentioned that new moon and full moon 
are noon and midnight of the nychthemeron of the 
Fathers. Therefore the uninterrupted almsgiving 
on these two days is always done in honour of the 
Fathers. 
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Four other days are held in special veneration, 
because, according to the Hindus, with them the 
single yugas of the present caturyuga. have commenced, 
viz.:— 

The 3rd Vaisakha, called kshairita (?), on which 
the Kritayuga is believed to have commenced. 

The 9th Karttika, the beginning of the Tretayuga. 

The 15th Magha, the beginning of the Dvapara- 

The 13th of Asvayuja, the beginning of the Kali- 
juga. 

According to my opinion, these days are festivals, 
sacred to the yugas, instituted for the purpose of alms¬ 
giving or for the performance of some rites and cere¬ 
monies, as, e.g., the commemoration-days in the year of 
the Christians. However, we must deny that the four 
yugas could really have commenced on the days here 
mentioned. 

With regard to the Kritayuga, the matter is perfectly 
clear, because its beginning is the beginning of the 
solar and lunar cycles, there being no fraction in the 
date, since it is, at the same time, the beginning of the 
caturyuga. It is the first of the month Caitra, at the 
same time the date of the vernal equinox, and on the 
same day also the other yugas commence. For, accord¬ 
ing to Brahmagupta, a caturyuga contains :— 


Civil days . 
Solar months 
Leap months 
Lunar days . 
Vnardtra days 


• 1 , 577 , 916 . 45 ° 
. 51,840,000 

1 , 593 , 3 °° 
. 1,602,999,000 

25,082,550 


These are the elements on which the resolution of 
chronological dates into days, or the composition of 
them out of days, is based. All these numbers may be 
divided by 10, and the divisors are wholes without 
any fraction. How the beginnings of the single yugas 
depend upon the beginning of the caturyuga. 
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According to Pulisa the caturyuga contains:— 


Civil days . 
Solar months 
Leap months 
Lunar days . 
Unardtra days 


L577.9i7.8oo 

51,840,000 

>.593.336 

1,603,000,010 

25,082,280 


All these numbers may be divided by 4, and the divi¬ 
sors are wholly without any fraction. According to 
tliis computation, also, the beginnings of the single 
yugas are the same as the beginning of the caturyuga, 
i.e. the first of the month Caitra and the day of the 
vernal equinox. However, this day falls on different 
week days. 

Hence it is evident that their theory about the 
above-mentioned four days being the beginnings of the 
four yugas, is without any foundation at all; that they 
could never arrive at such a result unless by resorting 
to very artificial ways of interpretation. 

The times which are specially favourable to earn a n.o .lays 
heavenly reward in them are called punijakdla. Bala- 
bhadra says in his commentary to the Khandakhad- 
vaka :—“ If the yogiu , i.e. the ascetic who understands 
the creator, who chooses the good and eschews the bad. 
continued his manner of life during one thousand years, 
his reward would not be equal to that of a man who 
gives alms on punyakdla and fulfils the duties of the 
day, i.e. washing and anointing himself, saying prayers 
and praises.” 

No doubt, most of the feast-days enumerated in the 
preceding belong to this kind of days, for they are r * s , e 
devoted to almsgiving and banqueting. If people did 
not expect to gain thereby a reward in heaven, they 
would not approve of the rejoicings and merriments 
which are characteristic of these days. 

Notwithstanding the nature of the punyakdla is 
such as here explained, some of them are considered as 
lucky, c them as unlucky days. 
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Those days are lucky when the planets migrate from 
one sign into the other, especially the sun. These times 
are called samkrdnti. The most propitious of them are 
the days of the equinoxes and solstices, and of these the 
most propitious is the day of the vernal equinox. It is 
called bikhil or shibd (vishuva), as the two sounds sh and 
l'h may be exchanged for each other, and may also, by 
a metathesis, change their place. 

As, however, a planet’s entering a new sign does not 
require more than a moment of time, and, during it, 
people must offer to the fire the offering sdnta (?) with 
oil and corn, the Hindus have given a greater extent to 
these times, making them begin with the moment when 
the eastern edge of the body of the sun touches the 
first part of the sign; reckoning as their middle the 
moment when the sun’s centre reaches the first part of 
the sign, which is in astronomy considered as the time 
of the migration (of the planet from one sign to the 
other), and reckoning as the end that moment when the 
western edge of the sun’s body touches the first part 
of the sign. This process lasts, in the case of the sun, 
nearly two hours. 

For the purpose of finding the times in the week 
when the sun migrates from one sign to another, they 
have several methods, one of which was dictated to me 
by Samaya (?). It is this:— 

Subtract from the Sakak&la 847, multiply the re¬ 
mainder by 180, and divide the product by 143. The 
quotient you get represents days, minutes, and seconds. 
This number is the basis. 

If you want to know at what time in the year in 
question the sun enters any one of the twelve signs, 
you look out the sign in the following table. Take the 
number which you find side by side with the sign in 
question, and add it to the basis, days to days, minutes 
to minutes, seconds to seconds. If the wholes amount 
to 7 or more, disregard them, and with the remainder 
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count off the week-days, beginning with the beginning 
of Sunday. That time you arrive at is the moment 
sarhkrdnti. 


The Zodiacal Si^us. 

Wh.it must be added to the Batts. 

Days. 

Ghati. 

Cashaka. 

Aries 

3 

>9 

0 

Taurus 

6 

17 

O 

Gemini 

2 

43 

0 

Cancer 

6 

21 

O 

Leo .... 

2 

49 

0 

Virgo 

5 

49 

O 

Libra 

I 

m 

O 

Scorpio . 

3 

6 

3° 

Arcitenen'i 

4 

34 

3° 

Capricoi nus 

5 

54 

O 

Amphora . 

O 

3° 

O 

Pisces 

2 

II 

20 


The beginning of consecutive solar years in the week 
differs by 1 day and the fraction at the end of the 
year. This amount, reduced to fractions of one kind, 
is the multiplicator (180), used in the preceding com¬ 
putation in order to find the surplus of each year ( i.c. 
the amount by which its beginning wanders onward 
through the week). 

The divisor (143) is the denominator of the fraction 
(which is accordingly -’!»). 

Accordingly the fraction at the end of the solar year 
is, in this computation, reckoned as -/Vs. which implies 
as the length of the solar year, 365 days 15' 31" 28'" 6 17 . 
To raise this fraction of a day to one whole day, 12 S 
a day are required. I do not know whose theory this is. 

If we divide the days of a caturyuga by the number 
of its solar years, according to the theory of Brahma¬ 
gupta, we get as the length of the solar year, 365 days 
30' 22" 30'" o i7 . In this case the multiplicator or 
gunakdra is 4027, and the divisor or bhdgahdra is 32CO 
(i.e. 1 day 30’ 22” 30'" o 17 are equal to 3556)- 


On the 
length <»f 
tin* '«»Ur 
yar acrord 
mg t*> Brah 
mayid'ta. 
1’U.ls i. dl»'l 
Aryabhata 


r^e ij). 
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ShodatlU- 

viukha 


Reckoning according to the theory of Pnlisa, we find 
as the length of the solar year 365 days 15' 31" 30'" o iv . 
Accordingly, the gimak&ra would be lOOJ, the bhdga- 
hdra 800 (i.e. 1 day 15' 31" 30"' o iT are equal to 

According to Aryabhata, the length of the solar year 
is 365 days 15' 31" 15'". In that case the guncikdra is 
725 and the bhdgahdra is 572 (i.e. 1 day 15' 31" 15'" are 
equal to Iff). 

Another method for finding the moment of samlcr&nti 
has been dictated to me by Auliatta (?), the son of Sa- 
Itdu'i (?), and is based on the system of Pulisa. It is this : 

Subtract from the Sakakala 918, multiply the re¬ 
mainder by 1007, add to the product 79, and divide the 
sum by 800. Divide the quotient by 7. The remainder 
you get is the basis. What now must for each sign be 
added to the basis, as has already been mentioned (ii. 
188), is indicated by the following table opposite to each 
sign:— 


The Zodiacal Signs 

Wi,at must he 
added to the 
Basis. 

l “ 1 

Days. : Ghati 

II 

The Zodiacal S1.X1*. 

[• 

What must be 
added to the 
Basis. 

•Days. 1 Glu(d. 

Aries . 

j 

I 

35 

Libra . 

6 

j 

1 3 r 

Taurus 

4 

33 

Scorpio 

1 

2 3 

Gemini 

; 0 

39 

Arcitenens. 

2 

11 

Cancer 

4 

34 

Capricornus 

4 

10 

Leo 

| 1 

b 

Amphora . 

5 

34 

Virgo . 

4 

6 

I' Pisces. 

0 

23 


Varahamihira maintains in the Pancasiddhdntik'd 
that the shadasitimukha is in the same degree pro¬ 
pitious as the time of sarhkrdnti for acquiring in it 
infinite heavenly reward. This is the moment of the 
sun’s entering:—The iSth degree of Gemini; the 14th 
degree of Virgo ; the 26th degree of Arcitenens; and the 
28th degree of Pisces. 

The moment of the sun’s entering the fixed signs 
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is four times as propitious as the moment of liis 
entering the other signs. For each of these times 
they compute the beginning and the end by means 
of the radius of the sun in the same way as they 
compute the minutes of the sun’s or moon’s entering 
and leaving the shadow at an eclipse. This method is 
well known in their canones. We, however, communi¬ 
cate here only those of their methods of calculation 
which we think remarkable, or which, as far as we 
know, have not yet been explained before Muslim ears, 
as Muslims know of the methods of the Hindus only 
those which are found in the Sind-hind. 

Most propitious times are, further, the times of solar ii.iw«ot 
and lunar eclipses. At that time, according to their 
belief, all the waters of the earth become as pure as that 
of the Ganges. They exaggerate the veneration of 
these times to such a degree that many of them commit 
suicide, wishing to die at such a time as promises them 
heavenly bliss. However, this is only done by Yaisyas 
and Sudras, whilst it is forbidden to Brahmans and 
Kshatrivas, who in consequence do not commit suicide 
(vide, however, ii. 170). 

Further, the times of Farvan are propitious, i.e. those f>™« mi 
times in which an eclipse may take place. And even 
if there is no eclipse at such a time, it is considered 
quite as propitious as the time of an eclipse itself. 

The times of the yogas are as propitious as those of 
the eclipses. We have devoted a special chapter to 
them (chap. Ixxix.). 

If it happens within the course of one civil day that ^' cky 
the moon revolves in the latter part of some station, 
then enters the following station, proceeds through the 
whole of it and enters a third station, so that in one 
single day she stands in three consecutive stations, such 
a day is called trihaspaka (?), and also triharkasha (?). *>*■ 

It is an unlucky day, boding evil, and it is counted 
among the punyakdla. (See ii. 187.) 
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Tlie same applies to that civil day which compre¬ 
hends a complete lunar day, whose beginning, besides, 
falls in the latter part of the preceding lunar day, 
and whose end falls in the beginning of the following 
lunar day. Such a day is called trahagattata (?). It 
is unlucky, but favourable to earn in it a heavenly 
reward. 

When the days of ilnardtra, i.e. the days of the de¬ 
crease (see ii. 25), sum up so as to form one complete 
day, it is unlucky and reckoned among the punya- 
Mla. This takes place according to Brahmagupta 
in 621f; 5 || civil days, 62 ji.Us solar days, 63?-?;?|| 
lunar days. 

According" to Pulisa.it takes place in 62%y$}£ civil 
days, 63H:!;!- lunar days, 62 7 ffi 7 solar days. 

The moment when a complete leap-month without 
any fraction is summed up, is unlucky, and is not 
reckoned among the punyakdla. According to Brahma¬ 
gupta, this takes place in 990 T §;£|f civil days, 976 AYr 
solar days, 1 006 AVr lunar days. 

Times which are considered as unlucky, to which no 
merit whatsoever is attributed, are, e.g., the times of 
earthquakes. Then the Hindus beat with the pots of 
their households against the earth and break them, in 
order to get a good omen and to banish the mishap. 
As times of a similar ill nature, the book Sariihitd 
further enumerates the moments of landslips, the fall¬ 
ing of stars, red glow in the sky, the combustion of 
the earth by lightning, the appearance of comets, the 
occurrence of events contrary both to nature and 
custom, the entering of the wild beasts into the villages, 
rainfall when it is not the season for it, the trees 
putting forth leaves when it is not the season for it, 
when the nature of one season of the year seems trans¬ 
ferred to another, and more of the like. 

The book Srddhava, attributed to Mahadeva, says 
the following: 
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“The burning days, i.e. the unlucky ones—for thus Quotation 

J fr-m Hu: 

they call them—are: bo.* *va- 

“ The second days of the white and black halves of M.ih4deva 
the months Caitra and Pausha; 

“The fourth days of the two halves of the months 
Jyaishtha and Phalguna; 

“ The sixth days of the two halves of the months 
Sravana and Vai^akha; 

“ The eighth days of the two halves of the months 
Ashadha and Asvayuja; 

“The tenth days of the two halves of the months 
MargasSirsha and Bhadrapada; 

“The twelfth days of the two halves of the month 
Karttika.” 
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CHAPTEK LXXVIII. 

ON THE KARANAS. 

Explanation We have already spoken of the lunar days called tithi, 
of kara »o. anc j jj ave explained that each lunar day is shorter than 
a civil day, because the lunar month has thirty lunar 
days, but only a little more than twenty-nine and a half 
civil days. 

As the Hindus call these tithis nyclithemera, they 
also call the former half of a tithi day, the latter half 
night. Each of these halves has a separate name, and 
they all of them (i.e. all the halves of the lunar days of 
the lunar month) are called karanas. 

Fixed and Some of the names of the karanas occur only once 
karanai. in a in on th and are not repeated, viz. four of them 
about the time of new moon, which are called the fixed 
ones, because they occur only once in the month, and 
because they always fall on the same day and night of 
the month. 

Others of them revolve and occur eight times in a 
month. They are called the movable ones, because of 
their revolving, and because each one of them may as 
well fall on a day as on a night. They are seven in 
number, and the seventh or last of them is an unlucky 
day, by which they frighten their children, the simple 
mention of which makes the hairs on the head of their 
boys stand on end. We have given an exhaustive 
295 description of the karanas in another book of ours. 
They are mentioned in every Indian book on astronomy 
and mathematics. 
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If you want to know the karanas, first determine the Rule how to 
lunar days, and find out in what part of them the date 
in question falls, which is done in this way :— 

Subtract the corrected place of the sun from the 
corrected place of the moon. The remainder is the 
distance between them. If it is less than six zodiacal 
signs, the date falls in the white half of the month; 
if it is more, it falls in the black half. 

Reduce this number to minutes, and divide the pro¬ 
duct by 720. The quotient represents tit his, i.e. com¬ 
plete lunar days. If you get by the division a re¬ 
mainder, multiply it by 60 and divide the product by 
the mean bhukti. The quotient represents gluxtts and 
minor fractions, i.e. that portion of the current day 
which has already elapsed. 

This is the method of the canoncs of the Hindus. 

The distance between the corrected places of sun and 
moon must be divided by the mean bhukti. This, how¬ 
ever, is impossible for many of the days. Therefore 
they divide this distance by the difference between 
the daily revolutions of sun and moon, which they 
reckon for the moon as 13 degrees, for the sun as 1 
degree. 

It is a favourite method in rules of this kind, especi¬ 
ally in Indian ones, to reckon by the mean motion of 
sun and moon. The mean motion of the sun is sub¬ 
tracted from the mean motion of the moon, and the 
remainder is divided by 732, which is the difference 
between their two middle bhuktis. The quotient then 
represents days and ghatts. 

The word buht is of Indian origin. In the Indian exp’um- 
language it is bhukti ( = the daily motion of a planet). w mu. 

If the corrected motion is meant, it is called bhukti 
sphuta. If the mean motion is meant, it is called 
bhukti madhyama, and if the buht which renders equal 
is meant, it is called bhuktyantara, i.e. the difference 
between the two bhuktis. 
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Names of 
the lunar 
days of the 
half of a 
month. 


The lunar days of the month have special names, 
which we exhibit in the following diagram. If you 
know the lunar day in which you are, you find, by the 
side of the number of the day, its name, and opposite 
it the karana in which you are. If that which has 
elapsed of the current day is less than half a day, the 
karana is a diurnal one; if that which has elapsed of 
it is more than half a day, it is a nocturnal one. This 
is the diagram :— 
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Caudah!. Vishti. Sakuni. 
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Table of 
karanas 
with their 
dominants 
and pro¬ 
gnostics. 
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The Hindus attribute to some of the karanas domi¬ 
nants, as is their custom. Further they give rules 
showing what during each karana must be done or not, 
rules which are similar to collections of astrological 
prognostics (as to lucky or unlucky days, &c.). If we 
give here a second diagram of the karanas, we thereby 
simply mean to confirm what we have said already, and 
to repeat a subject which is unknown among us. Thus 
it is rendered easy to learn the subject, because learning 
is the fruit of repetition. 


THE FOUR FIXED KARANAS. 
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Favourable for the action of medicines, of 
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for things connected with marriage, for 
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the construction of parasols, the piercing 
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of the ears, and for works of piety. 




Both in the white and the black halves. 
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In which half 
of the month 
they tall. 
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When there is a smhkrctnti in this karana, 
it is sitting, and the fruits will, during it, 
suffer some mishap. It is favourable for 
travelling, for beginningwith things which 
1 are intended to last long', for cleaning 
I oneself, for compounding the drugs which 
make the women fat, and for the sacrifices 
I which the Brahmans offer to the fire. 


When there is a sarhkranti in it, it is sitting, 
' not good for the fruits. It is favourable 
I for the affairs of future life, and for ac¬ 
quiring a heavenly reward. 



When there is a saihkrdnti in it, it is stand¬ 
ing. All that is sown in it will prosper 
and drop with succulence. It is favour¬ 
able for making friendships with people. 


When there is a saihkrdnti in it, it is 
stretched on the ground. It indicates that 
the prices will sink, and is favourable for 
the Kneading of aromatic unguents and 
the compounding of perfumes. 



When there is a samkrdnti in it, it is 
stretched on the ground. It indicates that 
the prices will be depressed, and is favour¬ 
able for sowing and laying the founda¬ 
tion-stone of a building. 


When there is a scnhJcr&nti in it, it is stand¬ 
ing. All corn will prosper (lacuna), and 
is favourable for commerce. 


When there is a sarhkrdnti in it, it is 
stretched on the ground. It indicates that 
the prices will be insufficient It is not 
favourable for anything save the crush¬ 
ing of the sngar-cane. It is considered as 
unlucky and is not good for travelling. 
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Huie for the If you want to find the karanas by computation, 
tion u f the subtract the corrected place of the sun from that of 
rage 39 7. the moon, reduce the remainder to minutes and divide 
the number of them by 360. The quotient represents 
complete karanas. 

What remains after the division is multiplied by 60, 
and, divided by the bhuktyantara. The quotient re¬ 
presents how much has elapsed of the current karana,. 
Every unit of the number is equal to half a ghati. 

We now return to the complete karanas. If they 
are two or less, you are in the second karana. In that 
case you add one to the number and count the sum off, 
beginning with catushpada. 

If the number of karanas is 59, you are in sakuni. 

If it is less than 59 and more than two, add one to 
them and divide the sum by seven. The remainder, if 
it is not more than seven, count off, beginning with the 
beginning of the cycle of the movable karanas, i.e. with 
lava. Thereby you will arrive at the name of the 
current karana in which you happen to be. 

The karanas Wishing to remind the reader of somethin" relating 

as borrowed , 7 . , ° ° 

by Aikmdi to the karanas which he perhaps has forgotten, we 
Arab must tell him that Alkindi and others like him have 
hit upon the system of the karanas, but one which was 
not sufficiently explained. They did not comprehend 
the method of those who use the karanas. At one time 
they trace them back to Indian, another time to 
Babylonian origin, declaring all the time that they are 
altered on purpose and corrupted by the inadvertence 
of the copyists. They have invented a calculation for 
them which proceeds in a better order than even the 


original method itself. But thereby the thing has 
become something totally different from what it origin¬ 
ally was. Their method is this: they count half days, 
beginning with new moon. The first twelve hours they 
regard as belonging to the sun, as burning, i.e. unlucky, 
the next twelve hours as belonging to Venus, the 
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following twelve hours as belonging to Mercury, and 
so on according to the order of the planets. Whenever 
the order returns to the sun, they call his twelve 
hours the hours of Albist, ie. vishti. 

However, the Hindus do not measure the karanas 
by civil, but by lunar days, nor do they begin with those 
burning hours following upon new moon. Accord¬ 
ing to the calculation of Alkindi, people begin, after 
new moon, with Jupiter; in that case the periods of 
the sun are not burning. On the other hand, if they 
begin, according to the method of the Hindus, after 
new moon with the sun, the hours of vishti belong 
to Mercury. Therefore, each method, that of the 
Hindus and that of Alkindi, must be treated sepa¬ 
rately. 

Because visliti recurs eight times in a month, and 
because the points of the compass are eight, we shall 
exhibit in the eight fields of the following table their 
dtrrpoXoyov/ieva regarding the karcinas, observations 
the like of which are made by all astrologers regarding 
the shapes of the planets and regarding those stars 
which rise in the single third parts of the zodiacal 
signs. 
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It has three eves. The hair 
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sugar-cane. In one hand it 
has an iron hook, in the g 

^ other a black serpent. It is B j 

§ strong and violent like run- , <§ : 

K ning water. It has a long > j 

tongue. Its day is only good -r- f 

for war, and those actions , j 

in which there is deception ! 

and falsitication. j 
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Their numbers. 

In what part of 
the mouth they 

fall. 
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The directions 
in which they 
rise. 

Description of the Single 
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It is green, and has a sword i 
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in its hand. Its place is in 






the lightning, thundering. 
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stormy, and cold cloud. Its 
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time is favourable for tear- 
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ing out fattening herbs, for 
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drinking medicine, for com- 
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merce, and for casting gold 
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in a mould. 
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It has a black face, thick lips, 






bushy eyebrows, long hair 
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of the head. It is long, and 
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rides during its day. i n the 






hand it has a sword, it is 
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intent upon devouring men. 
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it emits lire from its mouth. 
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is onlv good for fighting, for 
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killing miscreants, for cur- 
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ing ill people, and for fetch- 
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ing serpents out of their 
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holes. 
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It has five faces and ten eyes. 
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Its time is favourable for 
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punishing rebels, for divid- 
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ing the army into single 
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corps. During it a man 
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must not turn with his face 






towards the direction where 
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it rises. 
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It is like a smoky flame. It 






has three beads, in each 






three eyes turned upside 
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down. Its hair is standing 
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on end. It sits on the head 
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of a human being, it screams 






like thunder. It is angry, 
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devours men. It holds in 






one hand a knife, in the 
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other an axe. 
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It is white, has three eyes, 
and rides on an elephant. 






which always remains the 






same. In the one hand he 






has a huge rock, in the other 
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a vqjra of iron, which it 






throws. It destroys the 
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cattle over which it rises. 
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from the direction whence 
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It lias the colour of crystal. 
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It is pistachio-coloured like a 
parrot. It looks like some- 
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thing globular, and has 
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three eyes. In one hand it 
has a mace with an iron 
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hook, in the other a sharp 
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discus. It sits on its throne. 
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frightening people, and say- 
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Page 299 


Explanation 
o! vyatipala 
and vauih- 
rita. 


CHAPTEE LXXIX. 

ON THE YOGAS. 

These are times which the Hindus think to be most 
unlucky and during which they abstain from all action. 
They are numerous. We shall here mention them. 

There are two yogas regarding which all Hindus 
agree, viz.:— 

(1.) The moment when sun and moon together stand 
on two circles, which are, as it were, seizing each other, 
i.e. each pair of circles, the declinations of which, on 
one and the same side (of either solstice), are equal. 
This yoga is called vyattpdta. 

(2.) The moment when sun and moon stand together 
on two equal circles, -i.e. each pair of circles, the de¬ 
clinations of which, on different sides (of either solstice), 
are equal. This is called vaidhrita. 

It is the signum of the former that in it the sum of 
the corrected places of sun and moon represents in any 
case the distance of six zodiacal signs from 0 0 of Aries, 
while it is the signum for the latter that the same sum 
represents the distance of twelve signs. If you compute 
the corrected places of sun and moon for a certain time 
and add them together, the sum is either of these signa, 
i.e. either of these two yogas. 

If, however, the sum is less than the amount of the 
signum or larger, in that case the time of equality (i.e. 
the time when the sum is equal to either of the signa) 
is computed by means of the difference between this 
sum and the term in question, and by means of the 
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sum of the two bhukti of sun and moon instead of the 
bhultyanicirci, in the same manner as in the canones 
the time of full moon and opposition is computed. 

If you know the distance of the moment from noon on wmu 
or midnight, whether you correct the places of sun and 
moon according to the one or the other, its time is 
called the middle one. For if the moon followed the 
ecliptic as accurately as the sun, this time would be 
that which we want to find. However, the moon 
deviates from the ecliptic. Therefore, she does not at 
that time stand on the circle of the sun or on the circle 
which, as far as observation goes, is equal to it. For 
this reason the places of sun and moon and the dragon’s 
head and tail are computed for the middle time. 

According to this time they compute the declinations Method for 

0 t „ • computing 

of sun and moon. If they are equal, this is the time vyntipMa 

. . _ _ .. and vauifi- 

whicli is sought for. If not, you consider the declma- 
tion of the moon. 

If, in computing it, you have added her latitude to 
the declination of the degree which she occupies, you 
subtract the latitude of the moon from the declination 
of the sun. However, if, in computing it, you have 
subtracted her latitude from the degree which the moon 
occupies, you add her latitude to the declination of the 
sun. The result is reduced to arcs by the tables of the 
lcardaj&t of declination, and these arcs are kept in 
memory. They are the same which are used in the 
canon Karanatilaka. 

Further, you observe the moon at the middle time. 

If she stands in some of the odd quarters of the ecliptic, 
i.e. the vernal and autumnal ones, whilst her declina¬ 
tion is less than the declination of the sun, in that case 
the time of the two declinations equalling each other— 
and that is what we want to find—falls after the middle, 
i.e. the future one; but if the declination of the moon 
is larger than that of the sun, it falls before the middle, 
ie. the past one. 
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If the moon stands in the even quarters of the 
ecliptic (i.e. the summer and winter quarters), just the 
reverse takes place. 

Another Pulisa adds together the declinations of sun and 
ruhB° d ' 7 moon in vyaUp&ta, if they stand on different sides of 
the solstice, and in vaidhrita, if they stand on the same 
side of the solstice. Further, he takes the difference 
between the declinations of sun and moon in vyatipdta, 
if they stand on the same side, and in vaidhrita, if they 
stand on different sides. This is the first value which 
is kept in memory, i.e. the middle time. 

Further, he reduces the minutes of the days to mdshas, 
supposing that they are less than one-fourth of a day. 
Then he computes their motions by means of the bhukti 
of sun and moon and the dragon’s head and tail, and 
he computes their places according to the amount of 
middle time, which they occupy, in the past and the 
future. This is the second value which is kept in 
memory. 

By this method he manages to find out the condition 
of the past and the future, and compares it with the 
middle time. If the time of the two declinations 
equalling each other for both sun and moon is past or 
future, in that case the difference between the two 
values kept in memory is the portio divisionis (divisor); 
but if it is past for the one and future for the other, 
the sum of the two values kept in memory is the portio 
divisionis. 

Page 3=0. Further, he multiplies the minutes of the days, which 
have been found, by the first value kept in memory, 
and divides the product by the portio divisionis. The 
quotient represents the minutes of the distance from the 
middle time which minutes may either be past or future. 
Thus the time of the two declinations equalling each 
other becomes known. 

The author of the canon Karamtilaka makes us 
return to the arc of the declination which has been 
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kept in memory. If the corrected place of the moon 
is less than three zodiacal signs, it is that which we 
want; if it is between three and six signs, he subtracts 
it from six signs, and if it is between six and nine 
signs, he adds six signs thereto; if it is more than nine 
signs, he subtracts it from twelve signs. Thereby he 
gets the second place of the moon, and this he compares 
with the moon’s place at the time of the correction. 
If the second place of the moon i3 less than the first, 
the time of the two declinations equalling each other is 
future; if it is more than the first, the time of their 
equalling each other is past. 

Further, he multiplies the difference between the two 
places of the moon by the bhukti of the sun, and divides 
the product by the blmkti of the moon. The quotient 
he adds to the place of the sun at the time of the cor¬ 
rection, if the second place of the moon is larger than 
the first; but he subtracts it from the sun’s place, if the 
second place of the moon is less than the first. Thereby 
he finds the place of the sun for the time when the two 
declinations are equal to each other. 

For the purpose of finding it, he divides the difference 
between the two places of the moon by the bhukti of 
the moon. The quotient gives minutes of days, indi¬ 
cative of the distance. By meaus of them he com¬ 
putes the places of sun and moon, of the dragon’s head 
and tail, and of the two declinations. If the latter are 
equal, it is that which we want to find. If they are 
not equal, the author repeats the calculation so long 
till they are equal and till the correct time has been 
found. 

Thereupon he computes the measure of sun and moon. 
However, he disregards half of the sum of them, so that 
in the further calculation he uses only the one half of 
their measures. He multiplies it by 60 and divides the 
product by the bhuktycintctra. The quotient represents 
the minutes of the falling (pdta T) 


Another 
method bjr 
the author 
of the Kara- 
p attiaia. 
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Tlie correct time, which has been found, is marked 
in three different places. From the first number he 
subtracts the minutes of the falling, and to the last 
number he adds them. Then the first number is the 
time of the beginning of vyatipatn or vaiclhrita, which¬ 
ever of the two you want to compute. The second 
number is the time of its middle, and the third number 
the time of its end. 

The author’& We have given a detailed account of the bases on 
sublet 11 tl e which these methods rest in a special book of ours, 
called Kliay&l-alkustifaini ( i.e . the image of the two 
eclipses), and have given an accurate description of 
them in the canon which we have composed for Sydva- 
bala (?), the Kashmirian, and to which we have given 
the title The Arabic Khandakhddyaka. 

About the Bhattila (?) thinks the whole day of either of these 
two yogas to be unlucky, whilst Varahamihira thinks 
only that duration of them to be unlucky which is found 
by the computation. He compares the unlucky portion 
of the day to the wound of a gazelle shot with a 
poisoned arrow. The disease does not go beyond the 
environs of the poisoned shot; if it is cut out, the injury 
is removed. 

According to what Pulisa mentions of Paraiara, the 
Hindus assume a number of vyatipdtas in the lunar 
stations, but all of them are computed by the same 
method which he has given. For the calculation does 
not increase in its kind; only the single specimens of it 
become more numerous. 

Quotation The Brahman Bhattila (?) says in his canon:— 
tiiaoomm- “ Here there are 8 times, which have certain gauge- 
liuky timen. measures _ jf the sum of the corrected places of sun and 
moon is equal to them, they are unlucky. They are : 

“ i. Bak-shuta (?). Its gauge-measure is 4 zodiacal 
signs. 

“2. Ganddnta. Its gauge-measure is 4 signs and 
13! degrees. 
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“3. Ldta (?), or the general vyatipdta. Its gauge- 
measure is 6 signs. 

“4. Cdsa (?). Its gauge-measure is 6 signs and 6f 
degrees. 

“ 5 - Bark (?), also called barhvyattpdta. Its gauge- 
measure is 7 signs and i6| degrees. 

“ 6. Kaladanda. Its gauge-measure is 8 signs and 
I3i degrees. 

“ 7. Vydkshata (?). Its gauge-measure is 9 signs 
and 23$- degrees. 

“ 8. Vaidhrita. Its gauge-measure is 12 signs.” 

These yogas are well known, but they cannot all be 
traced back to a rule in the same way as the 3d and 
8th ones. Therefore they have no certain duration 
determined by minutes of the falling, but only by 
general estimates. Thus the duration of vydkshdta (?) 
and of bakshilta (?) is one muhArta, according to the 
statement of Varahamihira, the duration of Ganddnta 
and of Bark (?) two muhArtas. 

The Hindus propound this subject at great length 
and with much detail, but to no purpose. We have 
given an account of it in the above-mentioned book. 

(See ii. 208.) 

The canon Karanatilaka mentions twenty-seven 
yogas, which are computed in the following manner: according to 

Add the corrected place of the sun to that of the tu!*'"'"' 1 '" 
moon, reduce the whole sum to minutes, and divide the mge 3°>- 
number by 800. The quotient represents complete 
yogas. Multiply the remainder by 60, and divide the 
product by the sum of the bhaktis of sun and moon. 

The quotient represents the minutes of days and minor 
fractions, viz. that time which has elapsed of the cur¬ 
rent yoga. 

We have copied the names and qualities of the 
yogas from Sripala, and exhibit them in the following 
table:— 
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CHAPTER LXXX. 

ON THE INTRODUCTORY PRINCIPLES OF HINDU ASTRO¬ 
LOGY, WITH A SHORT DESCRIPTION OF THEIR 
METHODS OF ASTROLOGICAL CALCULATIONS. 

Our fellow-believers in these (Muslim) countries are Indian 
not acquainted with the Hindu methods of astrology, unknown 
and have never had an opportunity of studying an Muham- 
Indian book on the subject. In consequence, they madans - 
imagine that Hindu astrology is the same as theirs and 
relate all sorts of things as being of Indian origin, of 
which we have not found a single trace with the 
Hindus themselves. As in the preceding part of this 
our book we have given something of everything, we 
shall also give as much of their astrological doctrine as 
will enable the reader to discuss questions of a similar 
nature with them. If we were to give an exhaustive 
representation of the subject, this task would detain us r^s e 3°*- 
very long, even if we limited ourselves to delineate 
only the leading principles and avoided all details. 

First, the reader must know that in most of their 
prognostics they simply rely on means like auguring 
from the flight of birds and physiognomy, that they do 
no t—as they ought to do—draw conclusions, regarding 
the affairs of the sublunary world, from the seconds 
(sfc) of the stars, which are the events of the celestial 
sphere. 

Regarding the number seven as that of the planets, the 
there is no difference between us and them. They call 
them graha. Some of them are throughout lucky, viz. 
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Jupiter, Venus and the Moon, which are called saum- 
yagraha. Other three are throughout unlucky, viz. 
Saturn, Mars, and the Sun, which are called krtiragrciha. 
Among the latter, they also count the dragon’s head, 
though in reality it is not a star. The nature of one 
planet is variable and depends upon the nature of that 
planet with which it is combined, whether it he lucky 
or unlucky. This is Mercury. However, alone by 
itself, it is lucky. 

The following table represents the natures of the 
seven planets and everything else concerning them:— 
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Names of the planets. I Sun. Moon. Mars. Mercury. Jupiter. | Venus. | Saturn. 
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Explana¬ 
tory notes 
to the 
preceding 
table. 


The months 
of preg¬ 
nancy. 


Tage 304- 


Friends f ip 
and enmity 
of the 
planets. 


The zodiacal 
signs. 


The column of this table which indicates the order 
of the size and power of the planets, serves for the 
following purpose:—Sometimes two planets indicate 
exactly the same thing, exercise the same influence, and 
stand in the same relation to the event in question. 
In this case, the preference is given to that planet which, 
in the column in question, is described as the larger or 
the more powerful of the two. 

The column relating to the months of pregnancy is to 
be completed by the remark that they consider the eighth 
month as standing under the influence of a horoscope 
which causes abortion. According to them, the embryo 
takes, in this month, the fine substances of the food. If 
it takes all of them and is then born, it will remain 
alive; but if it is born before that, it will die from some 
deficiency in its formation. The ninth month stands 
under the influence of the moon, the tenth under that 
of the sun. They do not speak of a'longer duration of 
pregnancy, but if it happens to last longer, they believe 
that, during this time, some injury is brought about by 
the wind. At the time of the horoscope of abortion, 
which they determine by tradition, not by calculation, 
they observe the conditions and influences of the planets 
and give their decision accordingly as this or that planet 
happens to preside over the month in question. 

The question as to the friendship and enmity of the 
planets among each other, as well as the influence of 
the dominus domUs, is of great importance in their astro¬ 
logy. Sometimes it may happen that, at a particular 
moment of time, this dominium entirely loses its original 
character. Further on we shall give a rule as to the 
computation of the dominium and its single years. 

There is no difference between us and the Hindus 
regarding the number twelve as the number of the 
signs of the ecliptic, nor regarding the manner in which 
the dominium of the planets is distributed over them. 

The following table shows what qualities are peculiar 
to each zodiacal sign as a whole:_ 
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Explanation 
ol some 
technical 
terms of 
astrology. 


The houses. 


Page 306. 


The height or altitudo of a planet is called, in the 
Indian language, uccastha, its particular degree paramoc- 
castha. The depth or dejectio of a planet is called 
nicastha, its particular degree pararriairicastha. Mula- 
trikona is a powerful influence, attributed to a planet, 
when it is in the gaudium in one of its two houses 
(cf. ii. 225). 

They do not refer the aspectus trigoni to the elements 
and the elementary natures, as it is our custom to do, 
but refer them to the points of the compass in general, 
as has been specified in the table. 

They call the turning zodiacal sign (r pom/cov) carardsi, 
i.e. moving, the fixed one (arepeov) sthirardsi, i.e. the 
resting one, and the double-bodied one (biawpa) dvisva- 
bhdvcc, i.e. both together. 

As we have given a table of the zodiacal signs, we 
next give a table of the houses (domtts ), showing the 
qualities of each of them. The one half of them above 
the earth they call chcitra, i.e. parasol, and the half 
under the earth they call nau, i.e. ship. Further, they 
call the half ascending to the midst of heaven and the 
other half descending to the cardo of the earth, dlianu, 
i.e. the bow. The cardines they call kendra (icevTpov'), 
the next following houses panaphara (iTravaepopa), and 
the inclining houses apoklima (finrokkipa) :— 
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page 307. The hitherto mentioned details are in reality the 
cardinal-points of Hindu astrology, viz. the planets, 
zodiacal signs, and houses. He who knows how to find 
out what each of them means or portends deserves the 
title of a clever adept and of a master in this art. 
on the Next follows the division of the zodiacal si^ns in 

division of a . _ . _ 0 

zodiacal minor portions, nrst that m nimbahras , which are called 
nxmbahras. hord, i.c. hour, because half a sign rises in about an 
hour’s time. The first half of each male sign is unlucky 
as standing under the influence of the sun, because he 
produces male beings, whilst the second half is lucky as 
standing under the influence of the moon, because she 
produces female beings. On the contrary, in the female 
signs the first half is lucky, and the second unl ucky. 
lajZ drel ' Further, there are the triangles, called drckkdm. 

There is no use in enlarging on them, as they are 
simply identical with the so-called draijandt of our 
system. 

Further, the nuhbahrdt (Persian, “the nine parts”), 
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called navdmsaka. As our books of introduction to the 
arc of astrology mention two kinds of them, we shall 
here explain the Hindu theory regarding them, for the 
information of Indophiles. You reduce the distance 
between 0° of the sign and that minute, the nuhbahr of 
which you want to find, to minutes, and divide the 
number by 200. The quotient represents complete 
nuhbahras or ninth-parts, beginning with the turning 
sign, which is in the triangle of the sign in question; 
you count the number off on the consecutive signs, so 
that one sign corresponds to one nuhbahr. That sign 
which corresponds to the last of the ninth-parts which 
you have is the dominant of the nuhbahr we want to find. 

The first nuhbahr of each turning sign, the fifth of 
each fixed sign, and the ninth of each double-bodied 
sign is called rargottama, i.e. the greatest portion. 

Further, the twelfth-parts, called the twelve rulers. 

For a certain place within a sign they are found in the I'^c. 
following manner:—Reduce the distance between 0 ° of 
the sign and the place in question to minutes, and 
divide the number by 150. The quotient represents 
complete twelfth-parts, which you count off on the 
following signs, beginning with the sign in question, so 
that one twelfth-part corresponds to one sign. The 
dominant of the sign, to which the last twelfth-part 
corresponds, is at the same time the dominant of the 
twelfth-part of the place in question. 

Further, the degrees called trinsdmsaka, i.e . the 
thirty degrees, which correspond to our limits (or opui). Spta. 
Their order is this: The first five degrees of each male 
sign belong to Mars, the next following five to Saturn, 
the next eight to Jupiter, the next seven to Mercury, 
and the last five to Venus. Just the reverse order 
takes place in the female signs, viz. the first five degrees 
belong to Venus, the next seven to Mercury, the next 
eight to Jupiter, the next five to Saturn, and the last 
five to Mercury. 
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On the 
different 
kinds of the 
aspect 


Friendship 
and enmity 
of certain 
planets in 
relation to 
each other. 


Page 308. 


These are the elements on which every astrological 
calculation is based. 

The nature of the aspect of every sign depends upon 
the nature of the ascenclens which at a given moment 
rises above the horizon. Regarding the aspects they 
have the following rule:— 

A sign does not look at, i.e. does not stand in aspectu 
with the two signs immediately before and after it. 
On the contrary, each pair of signs, the beginnings of 
which are distant from each other by one-fourth or one- 
third or one-half of the circle, stand in aspect with each 
other. If the distance between two signs is one-sixth 
of the circle, the signs forming this aspect are counted 
in their original order; but if the distance is five- 
twelfths of the circle, the signs forming the aspect are 
counted in the inverse order. 

There are various degrees of aspects, viz.:— 

The aspect between one sign and the fourth or 
eleventh following one is a /mirth-part of an aspect; 

The aspect between one sign and the fifth or ninth 
following one is half an aspect; 

The aspect between a sign and the sixth or tenth 
following one is three-quarters of an aspect; 

The aspect between a sign and the seventh following 
one is a whole aspect. 

The Hindus do not speak of an aspect between two 
planets which stand in one and the same sign. 

W ith reference to the change between the friendship 
and enmity of single planets with regard to each other, 
the Hindus have the following rule:— 

If a planet comes to stand in signs which, in relation 
to its rising, are the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, first, second, 
third, and fourth signs, its nature undergoes a change 
for the better. If it is most inimical, it becomes mo¬ 
derated ; if it is moderated, it becomes friendly; if it is 
friendly, it becomes most friendly. If the planet comes 
to stand in all the other signs, its nature undergoes a 
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change for the worse. If originally it is friendly, it 
becomes moderate; if it is moderate, it becomes ini¬ 
mical; if it is inimical, it becomes even worse. Under 
such circumstances, the nature of a planet is an acci¬ 
dental one for the time being, associating itself with its 
original nature. 

After having explained these things, we now proceed tuo four 
to mention the four forces which are peculiar to each eacbpianet 
planet:— 

I. The habitual force, called sthdnabala, which the naptfnijM*- 
planet exercises, when it stands in its altitudo, its house, »■ s’ 

or the house of its friend, or in the nuhbahr of its house, 
or its altitudo, or its rnulatriJcona, i.e. its gaudium in the 
line of the lucky planets. This force is peculiar to sun 
and moon when they are in the lucky signs, as it is 
peculiar to the other planets when they are in the un¬ 
lucky signs. Especially this force is peculiar to the 
moon in the first third of her lunation, when it helps 
every planet which stands in aspect with her to acquire 
the same force. Lastly, it is peculiar to the asccndens 
if it is a sign representing a biped. 

II. The force called drishtibala, i.e. the lateral one, LagU. 11.11. 
also called drigbala, which the planet exercises when 
standing in the cardo in which it is strong, and, accord¬ 
ing to some people, also when standing in the two houses 
immediately before and after the cardo. It is peculiar 

to the ascendens in the day, if it is a sign representing a 
biped, and in the night, if it is a four-footed sign, and in 
both the sanidhis (periods of twilight at the beginning 
and end) of the other signs. This in particular refers 
to the astrology of nativities. In the other parts of 
astrology this force is peculiar, as they maintain, to the 
tenth sign if it represents a quadruped, to the seventh 
sign if it is Scorpio and Cancer, and to the fourth sign 
if it is Amphora and Cancer. 

III. The conquering force, called ceshtdbala, which Lagh. u. 5. 
a planet exercises, when it is in retrograde motion, 

vol. n. p 
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Page 309. 


when it emerges from concealment, marching as a 
visible star till the end of four signs, and when in the 
north ,it meets one of the planets except Venus. For 
to Venus the south is the same as the north is to the 

other planets. If the two (-? illegible) stand in 

it (the south), it is peculiar to them that they stand in 
the ascending half (of the sun’s annual rotation), pro¬ 
ceeding towards the summer solstice, and that the moon 
in particular stands near the other planets—except the 
sun—which afford her something of this force. 

The force is, further, peculiar to the ascendens, if its 
dominant is in it, if the two stand in aspect with Jupiter 
and Mercury, if the ascendens is free from an aspect of 
the unlucky planets, and none of them—except the 
dominant—is in the ascendens. For if an unlucky 
planet is in it, this weakens the aspect of Jupiter and 
Mercury, so that their dwelling in this force loses its 
effect. 

IV. The fourth force is called Jedlabala, i.e. the tem¬ 
poral one, which the daily planets exercise in the day, 
the nightly planets during the night. It is peculiar 
to Mercury in the samdhi of its rotation, whilst others 
maintain that Mercury always has this force, because 
he stands in the same relation to both day and night. 

Further, this force is peculiar to the lucky planets in 
the white half of the month, and to the unlucky stars 
in the black half. It is always peculiar to the ascendens. 

Other, astrologers also mention years, months, days, 
and hours among the conditions, under which the one 
or other of the four forces is peculiar to a planet. ' 

These, now, are the forces which are calculated for 
the planets and for the ascendens. 

If several planets own, each of them, several forces, 
that one is preponderant which has the most of them. 
If two planets have the same number of balas or forces, 
that one has the preponderance the magnitude of which 
is the larger. This kind of magnitude is in the table of 
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ii. 215, called naisargikabala. This is the order of the oagh. n. 7 
planets in magnitude or force. 

The middle years which are computed for the planets tuo years 

il J'PC i ■ , , . - , r of life wliicll 

are ot three different species, two of which are com- the single 
puted according to the distance from the altitude >. The Wtuw. 
measures of the first and second species we exhibit in species of 

j v 1 \ 7 /•• \ tlicsc years. 

the table (11. 215). 

The shadAya and naisargika are reckoned as the 
degree of altitudo. The first species is computed when 
the above-mentioned forces of the sun are prepon¬ 
derating over the forces of the moon and the asccndens 
separately. 

The second species is computed if the forces of the 
moon are preponderating over those of the sun and 
those of the asccndens. 

The third species is called avxsdya, and is computed 
if the forces of the ascendens are preponderating over 
those of sun and moon. 

The computation of the years of the first species for 
each planet, if it does not stand in the degree of its 


altitudo , is the following:— 

You take the distance of the star from the degree of Lagh.«.«. 
its altitudo if this distance is more than six signs, or 
the difference between this distance and twelve signs, in 
case it is less than six signs. This number is multiplied 
by the number of the years, indicated by the table on 
page 812. Thus the signs sum up to months, the de¬ 
grees to days, the minutes to day-minutes, and these 
values are reduced, each sixty minutes to one day, each 
thirty days to one month, and each twelve months to 


one year. 

The computation of these years for the ascendent is 
this:— 

Take the distance of the degree of the star from o of Lagh. tl 
A ries, one year for each sign, one month for each 2 \ 

' degrees, one day for each five minutes, one day-minute 
for each five seconds. 
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The third 
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Laghuji- 
takam, 
eh. vi. j. 


The years 

of life be- 
utowed by 
the (ucen- 
dtns ., 


The computation of the years of the second species 
for the planets is the following:— 

Take the distance of the star from the degree of its 
altitudo according to the just-mentioned rule (ii. 227). 
This number is multiplied by the corresponding num¬ 
ber of years which is indicated by the table, and the 
remainder of the computation proceeds in the same 
way as in the case of the first species. 

The computation of this species of years for the 
ascendens is this :— 

Take the distance of its degree from o° of Aries, a 
year for each nuhbahr; months and days, &c., in the 
same way as in the preceding computation. The 
number you get is divided by 12, and the remainder 
being less than x 2, represents the number of years of 
the ascendens. 

The computation of the years of the third species is 
the same for the planets as for the ascendens , and is 
similar to the computation of the years of the ascendens 
of the second species. It is this:— 

Take the distance of the star from o' J of Aries, one 
year for each nuhbahr, multiplying the whole distance 
by 108. Then the signs sum up to months, the degrees 
to days, the minutes to day-minutes, the smaller mea¬ 
sure being reduced to the larger one. The years are 
divided by 12, and the remainder which you get by 
this division is the number of years which you want 
to find. 

All the years bf this kind are called by the common 
name dyurd&ya. Before they undergo the equation 
they are called madhyamdya, and after they have 
passed it they are called sphutdya, i.e. the corrected 
ones. 

The years of the ascendens in all three species are 
corrected ones, which do not require an equation by 
means of two kinds of subtraction, one according 
to the position of the ascendens in the tether, and a 
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second according to its position in relation to tlie 
horizon. 

To the third kind of years is peculiar an equation by various 
means of an addition, which always proceeds in the turns for the 

x , . ,, . duration of 

same manner. It is tins:— hfe. 

If a planet stands in its largest portion or in its 
house, the drekkdna of its house or the drckkdna of its 
altitudo, in the nuhbahr of its house or the nu/ibahr of 
its altitudo, or, at the same time, in most of these posi- • 
tions together, its years will be the double of the middle 
number of years. But if the planet is in retrograde 
motion or in its altitudo, or in both together, its years Page 310. 
are the threefold of the middle number of years. 

Eegarding the equation by means of the subtraction 
(vide ii. 228) according to the first method, we observe 
that the years of the planet, which i3 in its deject io, are 
reduced to two-thirds of them if they are of the first or 
second species, and to one-half if they belong to the 
third species. The standing of a planet in the house 
of its opponent does not impair the number of its years. 

The years of a planet which is concealed by the rays 
of the sun, and thus prevented from exercising an in¬ 
fluence, are reduced to one-half in the case of all three 
species of years. Only Venus and Saturn are excepted, 
for the fact of their being concealed by the rays of the 
sun does not in any way decrease the numbers of their 
years. 

As regards the equation by means of subtraction 
according to the second method, we have already stated 
in the table (ii. 221, 222) how much is subtracted from 
the unlucky and lucky stars, when they stand in the 
houses above the earth. If two or more planets come 
together in one house, you examine which of them is 
the larger and stronger one. The subtraction is added 
to the years of the stronger planet and the remainder is 
left as it is. 

If to the years of a single planet, years of the third 
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species, two additions from different sides are to be 
made, only one addition, viz., the longer one, is taken 
into account. The same is the case when two subtrac¬ 
tions are to be made. However, if an addition as well 
as a subtraction is to be made, you do the one first and 
then the other, because in this case the sequence is 
different. 

By these methods the years become adjusted, and the 
sum of them is the duration of the life of that man who 
is born at the moment in question. 

It now remains for us to explain the method of the 
The single Hindus regarding the periods (sic). Life is divided 

elements of - ., , \ . . 

the com- m the above-mentioned three species of years, and 
the duration immediately after the birth, into years of sun and 
moon. That one is preponderating which has the most 
forces and balas (vide ii. 225); if they equal each other, 
that one is preponderating which has the greatest 
portio (sic) in its place, then the next one, &c. The 
companion of these years is either the asccndens or that 
planet which stands in the car dines with many forces 
and portiones. The several planets come together in the 
cardines, their influence and sequence are determined by 
their forces and shares. After them follow those planets 
which stand near the cardines, then those which stand 
in the inclined signs, their order being determined in the 
same way as in the preceding case. Thus becomes 
known in what part of the whole human life the years 
of every single planet fall. 

However, the single parts of life are not computed 
exclusively in the years of the one planet, but accord¬ 
ing to the influences which companion-stars exercise 
upon it, i.e. the planets which stand in aspect with it. 
Tor they make it partake in their rule and make it 
share in their division of the years. A planet which 
stands in the same sign with the planet ruling over the 
part of life in question, shares with it one-half. That 
which stands in the fifth and ninth signs, shares with 
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it one-third. That which stands in the fourth and 
eighth signs, shares with it one-fourth. That which 
stands in the seventh sign, shares with it one-seventh. 

If, therefore, several planets come together in one 
position, all of them, have in common that share which 
is necessitated by the position in question. 

The method for the computation of the years of such 
a companionship (if the ruling planet stands in aspect How one 
with other planets) is the following:— affected by 

Take for the master of the years (i.e. that planet of Knottier 
which rules over a certain part of the life of a man) one ooe ' 
as numerator and one as denominator, i.e. y, one whole, 
because it rules over the whole. Further, take for each 
companion (i.e. each planet which stands in aspect with 
the former) only the numerator of its denominator (not 
the entire fraction). You multiply each denominator by 
all the numerators and their sum, in which operation the 
original planet and its fraction are disregarded. There¬ 
by all the fractions are reduced to one and the same 
denominator. The equal denominator is disregarded. 

Each numerator is multiplied by the sum of the year 
and the product divided by the sum of the numerators. 

The quotient represents the years Idlamb&ka (kdla- 
bhdga ?) of a planet. 

As regards the order of the planets, after the question 
as to the preponderance of their influence has been 
decided (? text in disorder), in so far as each of them Page 3 tt. 
exercises its individual influence. In the same way as 
has already been explained (vide ii. 230), the preponde¬ 
rating planets are those standing in the cardines, first 
the strongest, then the less strong, &c., then those 
standing near the cardines, and lastly those standing in 
the inclined signs. 

From the description given in the preceding pages, sped*^ 
the reader learns how the Hindus compute the dura- inquiry of 

. . . e the Hindu 

tion of human life. He learns from the positions ot astrologer*, 
the planets, which they occupy on the origin (i.e. at 
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the moment of birth) and at every given moment of 
life in what way the years of the different planets are 
distributed over it. To these things Hindu astrologers 
join certain methods of the astrology of nativities, 
which other nations do not take into account. They 
try, e.g., to find out if, at the birth of a human being, its 
father was present, and conclude that he was absent, if 
lagrhujata- the moon does not stand in aspect with the ascendens, 
^ am, c m. or s jg n ^ pp e moon stands is enclosed 

between the signs of Venus and Mercury, or if Saturn 
is in the ascendens, or if Mars stands in the seventh sign. 

Chap. iii. 4 (?).—Further, they try to find out if the 
child will attain full age by examining sun and moon. 
If sun and moon stand in the same sign, and with them 
an unlucky planet, or if the moon and Jupiter just quit 
the aspect with the ascendens, or if Jupiter just quits 
the aspect with the united sun and moon, the child 
will not live to full age. 

Further, they examine the station in which the sun 
stands, in a certain connection with the circumstances 
of a lamp. If the sign is a turning one, the light of the 
lamp, when it is transferred from one place to the other, 
moves. If the sign is a fixed one, the light of the lamp 
is motionless; and if the sign is a double-bodied one, it 
moves one time and is motionless another. 

Further, they examine in what relation the degrees 
of the ascendens stand to 30. Corresponding to it is 
the amount of the wick of the lamp which is consumed 
by burning. If the moon is full moon, the lamp is full 
of oil; at other times the decrease or increase of the oil 
corresponds to the wane and increase of the moonlight. 

Chap. iv. 5.—From the strongest planet in the car- 
dines they draw a conclusion relating to the door of the 
house, for its direction is identical with the direction of 
this planet or with the direction of the sign of the ascen¬ 
dens, in case there is no planet in the cardines. 

Chap. iv. 6.—Further, they consider which is the 
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light-giving body, the sun or moon. If it is the sun, 
the house will be destroyed. The moon is beneficent. 

Mars burning, Mercury bow-shaped, Jupiter constant, 
and Saturn old. 

Chap. iv. 7.—If Jupiter stands in its altitudo in the 
tenth sign, the house will consist of two wings or three. 

If its indicium is strong in Arcitenens, the house will 
have three wings; if it is in the other double-bodied 
signs, the house will have two wings. 

Chap. iv. 8.—In order to find prognostics for the 
throne and its feet they examine the third sign, its 
squares and its length from the twelfth till the third 
signs. If there are unlucky planets in it, either the 
foot or the side will perish in the way that the unlucky 
planet prognosticates. If it is Mars, it will be turned; 
if it is the sun, it will be broken; and if it is Saturn, it 
will be destroyed by old age. 

Chap. iv. 10.—The number of women who will be 
present in a house corresponds to the number of stars 
which are in the signs of the ascendcns and of the moon. 

Their qualities correspond to the images of these con¬ 
stellations. 

Those stars of these constellations which stand 
above the earth refer to those women who go away 
from the house, and those which stand under the earth 
prognosticate the women who will come to the house 
and enter it. 

Further, they inquire into the coming of the spirit uigimjata- 

, , . f 1 7 7 ? s £ kam. cn- xu. 

of life in man from the dominant of the drekfea na or 3 , 
the stronger planet of either sun or moon. If J upiter is 
the drekkana, it comes from Devaloka; if it is Venus or 
the moon, the spirit comes from Pitriloka; if it is Mars 
or the sun, the spirit comes from Vri^cikaloka; and if it 
is Saturn or Mercury, the spirit comes from Bbriguloka. 

Likewise they inquire into the departing of the soul 
after the death of the body, when it departs to that 
planet which is stronger than the dominant of the 
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Page 412. 


On comets. 


Quotations 
from the 
Sumhita of 
Var Ahami - 
llira. 


drekkana of the sixth or eighth houses, according to a 
similar rule to that which has just been laid down. 
However, if Jupiter stands in its altitudo, in the sixth 
house, or in the eighth, or in one of the cardines, or if 
the ascendens is Pisces, and Jupiter is the strongest of 
the planets, and if the constellation of the moment of 
death is the same as that of the moment of birth, in 
that case the spirit (or soul) is liberated and no longer 
wanders about. 

I mention these things in order to show the reader 
the difference between the astrological methods of our 
people and those of the Hindus. Their theories and 
methods regarding aerial and cosmic phenomena are 
very lengthy and very subtle at the same time. As 
we have limited ourselves to mentioning, in their 
astrology of nativities, only the theory of the determina¬ 
tion of the length of life, we shall in this department of 
science limit ourselves to the species of the comets, 
according to the statements of those among them who 
are supposed to know the subject thoroughly. The 
analogy of the comets shall afterwards be extended to 
other more remote subjects. 

The head of the Dragon is called rdhu, the tail Jcetu. 
The Hindus seldom speak of the tail, they only use the 
head. In general, all comets which appear on heaven 
are also called ketu. 

Varahamihira says (chap. iii. 7-12) :— 

“ The Head has thirty-three sons who are called 
tdmasakilaka. They are the different kinds of the 
comets, there being no difference whether the head 
extends away from them or not. Their prognostics 
correspond to their shapes, colours, sizes, and positions. 
V. 8.—The worst are those which have the shape of a 
crow or the shape of a beheaded man, those which 
have the shape of a sword, dagger, bow and arrow. 
V. 9, 10.—They are always in the neighbourhood of 
sun and moon, exciting the waters so that they become 
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thick, and exciting the air that it becomes glowing red. 
They bring the air into such an uproar that the tornadoes 
tear out the largest trees, that flying pebbles beat against 
the calves and' knees of the people. They change the 
nature of the time, so that the seasons seem to have 
changed their places. When unlucky and calamitous 
events become numerous, such as earthquakes, land¬ 
slips, burning heat, red glow of heaven, uninterrupted 
howling of the wild beasts and screaming of the birds, 
then know that all this comes from the children of the 
Head. Y. n.—And if these occurrences take place 
together with an eclipse or the effulgence of a comet, 
then recognise in this what thou hast predicted, and 
do not try to gain prognostics from other beings but the 
Sons of the Head. Y. 12.—In the place of the calamity, 
point towards their (the comets) region, to all eight 
sides with relation to the body of the sun.” 

Varahamihira says in the Samhitd (chap. xi. 1-7):— 

“I have spoken of the comets not before having 
exhausted what is in the books of Garga, Parhisara, 
Asita and Devala, and in the other books, however 
numerous they may be. 

“ It is impossible to comprehend their computation, 
if the reader does not previously acquire the knowledge 
of their appearing and disappearing, because they are 
not of one kind, but of many kinds. 

“ Some are high and distant from the earth, appearing 
between the stars of the lunar stations. They are called 
divya. 

“Others have a middle distance from the earth, 
appearing between heaven and earth. They are called 
dntarikshya. 

“ Others are near to the earth, falling down upon the 
earth, on the mountains, houses and trees. 

“Sometimes you see a light falling down to the 
earth, which people think to be a fire. If it is not 
fire, it is kelurupa, i.e. having the shape of a comet. 

“ Those animals which, when flying in the air, look 
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like sparks or like fires which remain in the houses of 
the pisdcas, the devils, and of the demons, efflorescent 
substances and others do not belong to the genus of 
the comets. 

“ Therefore, ere you can tell the prognostics of the 
comets, you must know their nature, for the prognostics 
Page 313. are in agreement with it. That category of lights which 
is in the air, falling on the banners, weapons, houses, 
trees, on horses and elephants, and that category coming 
from a Lord which is observed among the stars of the 
lunar stations—if a phenomenon does not belong to 
either of these two categories nor to the above-men¬ 
tioned phantoms, it is a telluric kctu. 

V. 5.—“ Scholars differ among each other regarding 
the number of the comets. According to some there 
are ior, according to others 1000. According to 
Mrada, the sage, they are only one, which appears in 
a multitude of different forms, always divesting itself of 
one form and arraying itself in another. 

V. 7.—“ Their influence lasts for as many months as 
their appearance lasts days. If the appearance of a 
comet lasts longer than one and a half month, subtract 
from it forty-five days. The remainder represents the 
months of its influence. If the appearance lasts longer 
than two months, in that case state the years of its 
influence to be equal to the number of the months of 
its appearance. The number of comets does not exceed 
the number 1000.” 

We give the contents of the following table in order 
to facilitate the study of the subject, although we have 
not been able to fill out all the single fields of the 
diagram, because the manuscript tradition of the single 
paragraphs of the book either in the original or in the 
copy which we have at our disposal is corrupt. The 
author intends by his explanations to confirm the theory 
of the ancient scholars regarding the two numbers of 
comets which he mentions on their authority, and he 
endeavours to complete the number 1000. 
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The author (Yarahamihira) had divided the comets Page 3,5. 
into three classes: the high ones near the stars; the £“^*0,,, 
flowing ones near the earth ; the middle ones in the air, 
and he mentions each one of the high and middle classes varAhauu- 
of them in our table separately. 

He further says (chap. xi. 42) :— 

“ If the light of the middle class of comets shines on 
the instruments of the kings, the banners, parasols, 
fans, and fly-flaps, this bodes destruction to the rulers. 

If it shines on a house, or tree, or mountain, this bodes 
destruction to the empire. If it shines on the furni¬ 
ture of the house, its inhabitants will perish. If it 
shines on the sweepings of the house, its owner will 
perish.” 

Further Yarahamihira says (chap. xi. 6):— 

“ If a shooting-star falls down opposite to the tail of 
a comet, health and wellbeing cease, the rains lose their 
beneficial effects, and likewise the trees which are holy 
to Maliadeva—there is no use in enumerating them, 
since their names and their essences are unknown 
among us Muslims—and the conditions in the realm of 
Cola, Sita, the Huns and Chinese are troubled.” 

Further he says (chap. xi. 62):— 

“ Examine the direction of the tail of the comet, it 
being indifferent whether the tail hangs down or stands 
erect or is inclined, and examine the lunar station, the 
edge of which is touched by it. In that case predict 
destruction to the place and that its inhabitants will be 
attacked by armies which will devour them as the pea¬ 
cock devours the snakes. 

“ From these comets you must except those which 
bode something good. 

“ As regards the other comets, you must investigate 
in what lunar stations they appear, or in what station 
their tails lie or to what station their tails reach. In 
that case you must predict destruction to the princes 
of those countries which are indicated by the lunar 
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stations in question, and other events which are in¬ 
dicated by those stations.” 

The Jews hold the same opinion regarding the 
comets as we hold regarding the stone of the Ka'ba 
(viz. that they all are stones which have fallen down 
from heaven). According to the same book of Vara- 
hamihira, comets are such beings as have been on 
account of their merits raised to heaven, whose period 
of dwelling in heaven has elapsed and who are then 
redescending to the earth. 

The following two tables embody the Hindu theories 
of the comets:— 



West. It is Hashing ami thick, ami extends It Lodes death and excessive wealth 
itself from the north. and fertility. 
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in- higher and hi-her it passes round between 10-12 mouths, 
to the south and disappears there. 
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This is the doctrine of the Hindus regarding the m, 
comets and their presages. 

Only few Hindus occupy themselves in the same o» 
way as physical scholars among the ancient Greeks 
did, with exact scientific researches on the comets and 
on the nature of the other phenomena of heaven 
(ra fierecopa), for also in these things they are not able 
to rid themselves of the doctrines of their theologians. 
Thus the Matsya-Purana says:— 

“There are four rains and four mountains, and 
their basis is the water. The earth is placed on four 
elephants, standing in the four cardinal direction*, 
which raise the water by their trunks to make the 
seeds grow. They sprinkle water in summer and 
snow in winter. The fog is the servant of the rain, 
raising itself up to it, and adorning the clouds with 
the black colour." 

With regard to these four elephants the Book of the 
Medicine of Elephants says :— 

“Some male elephants excel man in cunning. There¬ 
fore it is considered a bad omen if they stand at the 
head of a herd of them. They are called m'nujniuiia (b. 
Some of them develop only one tooth, others three and 
four; those which belong to the race of the elephants 
bearing the earth. Men do not oppose them; and if 
they fall into a trap, they are left to their fate.’’ 

The Yayu-Purina says:— 

“ The wind and the sun’s ray raise the water from 
the ocean to the sun. If the water were to drop down 
from the sun, rain would be hot. Therefore the sun 
hands the water over to the moon, that it should drop 
down from it as cold water and refresh the world.” 

As regards the phenomena of the sky, they say, for 
instance, that the thunder is the roaring of AirAmta, 
i.c the riding-elephant of Indra tiie ruler, when it 
drinks from the pond Manasa, rutting and roaring vita 
a hoarse voice. 
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The rainbow (lit. bow of Kuzah) is the bow of 
Indra, as our common people consider it as the bow of 
Eustam. 

We think now that what we have related in this 
book will be sufficient for any one who wants to con¬ 
verse with the Hindus, and to discuss with them 
questions of religion, science, or literature, on the very 
basis of their own civilisation. Therefore we shall 
finish this treatise, which has already, both by its length 
and breadth, wearied the reader. We ask God to 
pardon us for every statement of ours which is not 
true. We ask Him to help us that we may adhere to 
that which yields Him satisfaction. We ask Him to 
lead us to a proper insight into the nature of that which 
is false and idle, that we may sift it so as to distinguish 
the chaff from the wheat. All good comes from Him, 
and it is He who is clement towards His slaves. Praise 
be to God, the Lord of the worlds, and His blessings be 
upon the prophet Muhammad and his whole family ! 
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ANNOTATIONS. 


VOL. I. 

P. i. Title .—The author proposes to investigate the 
reality ( — 1 utkika ) of Hindu modes of thought in the entire 
extent of the subject. He describes the religious, literary, 
and scientific traditions of India, not the country and its 
inhabitants. However, in some chapters he gives more 
than the title promises; cf. his notes on the roads and on, 
the courses of the rivers. 

The contents of the eighty chapters of the book may be 
arranged under the following heads:— 

Chap, i. General Introduction. 

Chap. 2-11. On Religious, Philosophical, and cognate 
subjects. 

Chap. 12-17. O n Literature and Metrology, Strange 
Customs and Superstitions. 

Chap. 18-31. On Geography, Descriptive, Mathemati¬ 
cal, and Traditional, i.e. Pauranic. 

Chap. 32-62. On Chronology and Astronomy, inter¬ 
spersed with chapters of Religious Tradition, e.y. on Kara- 
yana, Tusudeva, &e. 

Chap. 63-76. On Laws, Manners and Customs, Festivals 
and Fast Days. 

Chap. 77-80. On Astrological Subjects. 

The word maltila, translated by category, is a technical 
term of Arabian philosophy. It was coined by the first 
Arabian translators of Aristotle for the purpose of render¬ 
ing Karyyopia, and has since become current in the school' 
language of Islam (cf. the Arabic title of Aristotehs Cate- 
goricc Greece cum versione Arabica,& c., edid. J. Th. Zenker, 
Lipsite, 1846). The Syrian predecessors of those Arabian 
translators bad simply transferred the Greek word just as 
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it is into their own language; cf. e.g. Jacob of Edessa in 
G. Hoffmann’s De Hermcneuticis apud Syros Aristoteleis, 
Lipsite, 1869, p. 17, 

That a Muslim author should investigate the ideas of 
idolaters, and not only such as Muslims may adopt, but 
also such as they must reject and condemn, that he quotes 
the Koran and the Gospel side by side (p. 4-5), is a proof 
of a broadness of view and liberality of mind more fre¬ 
quently met with in the ancient times of Islam, in the 
centuries before the establishment of Muhammadan ortho¬ 
doxy by Alghazzali (died a . d . 1 111 ), than later. There 
was more field for utterances of mental individuality before 
the ideas of all the nations of Islam were moulded into a 
unity which makes it difficult to recognise the individual 
influences of every single nation on the general develop¬ 
ment of the Muhammadan mind, before all Islam had 
become one huge religious community, in which local and 
national differences seem to have lost most of their original 
importance for the spiritual life of man. The work of 
Alberuni is unique in Muslim literature, as an earnest 
attempt to study an idolatrous world of thought, not pro¬ 
ceeding from the intention of attacking and refuting it, 
but uniformly showing the desire to be just and impartial, 
even when the opponent’s views are declared to be inad¬ 
missible. There can be hardly a doubt that under other 
circumstances, in other periods of Muslim history and 
other countries, the present work might have proved fatal 
t0 its author; and it shows that the religious policy of 
King Mahmud, the great destroyer of Hindu temples and 
idols, under whom Alberuni wrote, must have been so 
liberal as to be rarely met with in the annals of Islam 
(cf pp. 268, 269). 

P. 5. The master AbU-Sahl, &c. —Al-tiflisi, i.e. a native 
of Tiflis in the Caucasus, is not known from other sources. 
I suppose he was one of the high civil functionaries of the 
realm or court of Mahmud. The name a Said occurs very 
'frequently among men of Persian descent of those times, 
and the title Ust&dh = master, is in the Ta’rikh-i-Baihaki 
always prefixed, if not precisely as an official title, at all 
events as a title expressive of profound respect on the 
part of the speaker, to the names of the ministers and 
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highest civil officials of Mahmfid and Masud, such as 
Bu Sahl Zauzani, Bu Sahl Hamduni, Bu Nnsr Mushkan, 
the minister of state, whose secretary Al-baihaki was, as 
well as to the name of Alberuni 16), hut never to the 
names of the great military men (ef. on titles in the Ghaz- 
nawi empire, A. de Biberstein Kazimirski, Mawutchckri, 
Paris, 1S87, p. 308). Administrative skill was a legacy 
left by the organisation of the Sasanian empire to the 
Persians of later centuries, whilst military qualities seem 
entirely to have disappeared among the descendants of 
Rustam. For all the generals and officers of Mahmud 
and Mas'ud were Turks, as Altuntash, Arslan Jadhib, Ari- 
vorok, Bagtagin, Bdkatagin, Niyaltagin, Noshtagin, &c. 
The Gbazna princes spoke Persian with their civil function¬ 
aries, Turkish with their generals and soldiers (cf Elliot, 
History of India, ii. 81, 102). 

P. 5. The Mutazila sect. —The dogma, God has no know¬ 
ledge, is part of their doctrine on the qualities of God, 
maintained especially by Ma'mar Ibn 'Abbad Al-Sulami. 
(Cf. on this and related subjects the treatise of H. Steiner, 
Tic Mutuziliten oder die Freidenker im Islam, Leipzig, 
1863, pp. 50, 52, 59, and Al-Shahrastani's “ Book of Reli¬ 
gious and Philosophical Sects,” edited by Cureton, London, 
1846, p. 30, 11 . 7-9). Proceeding from the study of Greek 
philosophy, the doctors of this school tried to save the 
free will of man as against predestination. There was 
once in Arabic a large literature composed by them and 
by their opponents, most of which is unknown, at all 
events not yet brought to light. Most of these books 
were of a polemical nature, and it is against their polemi¬ 
cal bias that the criticism of Alberuni is directed. With 
regard to his own work, he expressly declares (p. 7) that 
it is not a polemical one. The book which Abu-Sahl had 
before him, and which gave rise to the discussion between 
him and our author, was probably one like that of Abul- 
hasan Al-’ash'ari (died a.d. 935 )> tiie ? reat predecessor of 
JUghazzali. “ On the Qualities of God,” in which he attacks 
the Mutazila doctrine of the negation of Gods omni¬ 
science. (Cf. W. Spitta, Zur Geschichte Abulhasan AL- 
’Ash’art’s, Leipzig, 1876, p. 64.) The same autuor has 
also written an extensive work against the antagonists 01 
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the orthodox faith, against Brahmins, Christians, Jews, 
and Magians (v. ib. p. 68). 

Our information regarding the ancient literature on the 
history of religion and philosophy (the latter proceeding 
from a work of the Neoplatonist Porphyrius) is very 
scanty, and mostly limited to titles of books. The work 
of Shahrastani (died a.d. 1153) is a late compendium or 
(v. his pref., 1, 8). His editor, Cureton, intended to 
give “ Observations respecting the sources from which this 
author has probably derived his information ” (English 
pref., p. iv.), but, as far as I am aware, he has not carried 
out his intention. There is an excellent treatise on the 
history of religions in the Fihrist of Al-nadini (composed 
about A.D. 987) on p. Ha-PA The same author mentions, 
(p. ' vv ) an older work on doctrines and relictions by 
Alhasan Ibn Musa, Alnaubakhti (mentioned by Mas'udi), 
who also wrote against metempsychosis. Parts of a simi¬ 
lar work of Ibn Hazm, an Arab of Spain (died a.d. 1064), 
are extant in the libraries of Vienna and Leyden. Mr. 
C. Schefer has recently published in his Chrestomathie 
Persane, Paris, 1883, a useful little book in Persian called 
cjhoM composed by Abul-Ma'ali Muhammad Ibn 

'Ukail, who wrote in Ghazna, under the king Mas'ud Ibn 
Ibrhhim (A.D. 1089-1099), half a century after Alberuni, 
whose Jndiea he quotes in his book. He calls it »'j), i.e. 
“ The Doctrines of the Hindus” (p. 'f A ). Two more treatises 
in Persian on the history of religions are mentioned by 
C. Schefer, Chrestomathie Persane, pp. 136, 137. 

An author who seems to have written on subjects con- 
nected with the history of religions is one Abu-Ya'kub of 
Sijistan, as Alberuni (i. 64-65) quotes his theory on the 
metempsychosis from a book of his, called Kitdb-kashf- 
ahnahjah. 

1 ’P- 6-7. AUrtiitshahri and Zurkdn .—Our author has 
not made any use of the Muhammadan literature on the 
belief of the Hindus, as far as such existed before his 
time; evidently he did not give it the credit of a bond fide 
source of historical information. Throughout his book 
he derives his statements exclusively either from Indian 
books or from what he had heard himself. He makes an 
exception of this rule only in favour of Aleranshahri, the 
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author of a general work on the history of religions. 
Alberuni seems to have known this book already (a.d. 
1000) when he wrote his “Chronology,” for there he gives 
two quotations, one an Eranian, and the other an Armenian 
tradition, on the authority of Aleranshahri (v. “ Chrono¬ 
logy of Ancient hiations ” &c., translated by Dr. C. Edward 
Sachau, London, 1879, PP- 20S, 211). 

The word fkanshahr was known to the Arabs as the 
name of the whole Sasanian empire, from the Oxus to the 
Euphrates. So it is used, e.g. by Abu-Aii 'Ahmad Ibn 
'Umar Ibn Dusta in his geographical work (British 
Museum, add. 23.378 on fol. 1206), wLere he describes the 
whole extent of it. If, however, flranshahr here means 
the place where the author Abul'abbas was born, we must 
take the word in the more restricted meaning, which is 
mentioned by Albaladhuri. For it is also the name of a 
part of the Sasanian empire, viz. one of the four provinces 
of Khurasan, the country between Nishapur, Tus, and 
Herat. Accordingly, we suppose that Aleranshahri means 
a native of this particular province. Cf. Almukaddasi, 
p. nr, Yakut, i. PW According to another tradition, the 
name Eranshahr also applied to Nishapur, i.c. the name 
of the province was used to denote its capital. Cf. Almu- 
kaddasi, p. fw. 

Aleranshahri, a sort of freethinker according to Albe- 
runi, is only once quoted (i. 326, a Buddhistic tradition 
on the destruction and renovation of the world). But as 
Alberuni praises his description of Judaism, Christianity, 
and Manichceism, we may suppose that the information of 
the Indicci on these subjects, qy. the quotation from the 
Gospel (p. 4—5), was taken from Eranshahri. 

Incorporated in the work of Eranshahri was a treatise 
on Buddhism by an author, Zurkan, who is entirely 
unknown. Although Alberuni speaks very slightingly 
of this author, and although he does not mention him 
anywhere save in the preface, he seems to have borrowed 
from him those notes on Buddhistic subjects which^are 
scattered through his work (v. Index lientm, s.v. Bud¬ 
dhists). This sort of information is not of a very high 
standard, but other sources on Buddhism, literary or oral, 
do not seem to have been at the command of Alberuni. 
The Hindus with whom he mixed were of the Brahminical 
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creed, not Buddhists. In the countries where he had 
lived, in Khwarizm, Jurjan, the country round Ghazna 
(Zabulistan), and the Punjab, there had been no oppor¬ 
tunity for studying Buddhism; and also among the nume¬ 
rous soldiers, officers, artisans, and other Indians in the 
service of Mahmud in Ghazna and other places, there do 
not seem to have been Buddhists, or else Alberuni would 
have used such occasions for filling out this blank in his 
knowledge. 

In the Fihrist (ed. G. Fiugel, Leipzig 1871), on p. 
rp-urd there is an extensive report on India and China, 
which is derived from the following sources :— 

1. The account of Abu-Dulaf of Yanbu', who had 
travelled to India and China about A.D. 941. 

2. That of a Christian monk from Najran, who by order 
of the Nestorian Katholikos had also travelled to India 
and China in the years a.d. 980-987. 

3. From a book dated a.d. 863, of an unknown author, 
a book which had passed through the hands of the famous 
Alkindi. Was this perhaps the work of Aldranshakri, and 
the note on Buddha on p. rfv by Zurkan ? 

The origin of the chapter on Indian subjects in Shah- 
rastaui (ed. Cureton, London, 1846), on p. PPP scq. is not 
known. At all events, this author has not made use of 
Alberuni’s work. 

Pp. 7-S. Greeks, Stifis, Christians. —In order to illustrate 
the ideas of the Hindus, and to bring them nearer to the 
understanding of his Muslim readers, Alberuni quotes 
related ideas— 

1. Of the Greeks ( ef, i. 24). 

2. The Christians. 

3. The Jew3. 

4. The Manichaeans ; and 

5. Tlie Sufis. 

Pantheism in Islam, the doctrine of the SHfis, is as near 
akin to the Beoplatonic and Neopythagorean schools of 
Greek philosophy as to the Vedanta school of Hindu 
philosophers. It was in our author’s time already repre¬ 
sented by a very large literature. He quotes some Sfi.fi 
sentences, e.tj. of Abfi Bakr Al-shibll, and Abfi Yazid 
Aibistami, who are known from other sources (i. 87, 8S), 
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and a Sufi interpretation of a Koranic passage (i. 88). 
Cf. besides, the Index Serum s.v. Sufism. He gives i. 33, 
34, several etymologies of the word Sufi, which he himself 
identifies with Socjsla. 

The notes relating to Mani and the Maniehasms (v. 
Index Scrum), and the quotations from their boobs, are 
probably mostly taken from Aleranshahri (v. p. 18). 
However, it must be kept in mind that, at the time of 
our author, the works of Mani still existed, and he him¬ 
self found the “Book of Mysteries” and others in his 
native country, though perhaps at a time subsequent to 
the date of the composition of the Indica. Cf. Chronologic 
Orientalischer Voiler, herausgegeben von Ed. Sachau, 
Leipzig, 187S, Yorwort, pp. xi. and xxxvi. The following 
works of Mani are quoted: “ Book of Mysteries,” v'C* 
jY--!; Thesaurus vivijiccitionis i. 39. _ Cf. Mani, 

seine Lehre unci seine Schriften, by G. Piiigel, Leipzig, 1862. 

As regards the Jews, I am not informed to what degree 
Jewish colonies were in those times spread over Cen¬ 


tral Asia. Alberuni derived probably his knowledge of 
Judaism also from Aleranshahri (p. 253)- That in earlier 
vears, during his stay in Jurjan, he was acquainted with 
a Jewish scholar is apparent from his chronological work 
('• Chronology of Ancient Nations,” p. 269). 

Alberuni’s knowledge of Christianity may have been 
communicated by various channels besides the book of 
his predecessor Aleranshahri, as during his time it was 
far spread in Central Asia, and even at the court of 
Mahmud in Ghazna (e.g. TLbnlhhciir gLlkhamnidr, p. — 5 f > 
there lived Christians. It has not yet been investigated 
in detail how far Nestorian Christianity had been carried 
eastward across Central Asia towards and into China. 
Cf. Assemani’s Notitia Ecclesiarum Metropolitanarum et 
Episcopalium quee sunt Patriarchs Nestonano Subjccta; 
{Bibliotheca Orientalis, vol. iv. p. dccy. scq.). Larhebneus 

speaks of Uiguri monks l»?*? ( lb - u - 2 56)> and 

from the same time date some of the Syriac inscriptions 
on Christian tombstones recently found in Russian Central 
Asia and published in Petersburg, 1886 Alberuni men¬ 
tions Christians in his native country Khwarizm (Klava), 
and in Khurasan, and not only Nestonans, but also Mel- 
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kites, whilst he expressly states that he does not know 
the Jacobites. Cf. “ Chronology of Ancient Nations,” pp. 

383,4; 292 , 13 ; 395 , 33 J 312 . If- ... . , , 

Where Alberuni learned Greek philosophy, and who 
introduced him to the study of Plato s Dialogues and Teyrs, 
he does not state himself. The Arabic translations which 
he used, and which are tolerably correct, had passed 
through Syriac versions which are now no longer extant 
(e.y. those of Plato). Alberuni was personally acquainted 
and had literary connections with a man who was one of 
the first representatives of Greek learning in the Muslim 
world in that age, Abulkhair Alkhammar, and it was 
perhaps to him that Alberuni owed part of his classical 
education. Abulkhair was bom a Christian in Bagdad, 
A.H. 942. He lived some time in Khwarizm, and migrated 
thence, together with Alberuni and others, to Ghazna. a.d. 
1017, after Mahmhd had annexed that country to his 
empire. He died in Ghazna during Mahmud’s reign, i.e. 
before A.D. 1030. and is said to have become a Muslim 
towards the end of his life. He was a famous physician, 
and wrote on medical subjects and on Greek philosophy ; 
besides he translated the works of Greek philosophers 
(e.y. Theophrast) from Syriac into Arabic. Of his writ¬ 
ings we may mention a “ Book of Comparison of the 
Theory of the (Greek) Philosophers and of the Christians,” 
“ Explanation of the Theory of the Ancients (i.e. Greek 
philosophers) regarding the Creator and regarding Laws,” 
The Life of the Philosopher,” “ On the vXrjf “ On Meteo¬ 
rology,” Ac. His pedigree points to a Persian descent. Cf. 
Chronolo'ji-: Orientalischer Volkcr, Einleitung, p. xxxii., 
Fihrist, p. v' a , and the work of Shahrazuri **}* 

(manuscript of the Royal Library of Berlin, MSS. 
Orient, oct. 217, fol. 1445—146®); C. Schefer, Chresto- 
vtafhie Persane, p. 141. 

It must he observed that Alberuni, in comparing Hindu 
doctrines with those of Plato, follows in the wake of 
Megasthenes, who says: Hapa-nXeKovai Be teal pvdovs, 
uu-rrep Kal TlXarcov, rrepi re dfOapuias Kal tow /cat) 

aSov Kpiaeusv Kal dXka roiavra (Schwanbeck, Bonn, 1846, 
p. 138). 


P. 8. Sdnkhya (or Sdmkhya) and Pdtanjala .—The 
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former word is here written sdngu It may be 

doubtful whether the second is to be read Pdtanjala or 
Patanjali. Alberuni generally says which 

may be translated the book o/(the author) Patanjali, or 
the book (which is called) Patanjali or Pdtanjala. Only 
in one place, i. 68 (VP, 5), he says s->'A the 

author of the book of Patanjali, where apparently 
means the title of the book, not the name of the author. 
The loner a, in the Arabic writing would rather indicate the 
pronunciation Pdtanjala than Patanjali , but in this respect 
the transliteration is not always uniform, as sometimes 
a short Indian a has been rendered by a long d in Arabic, 
e.g. JU tala, brahman, gandharva, 

madhgaloka, sutala, vijayanandin , h para, j-h 

vasu, mathurd, mahAtala. Only in two places 

the word evidently means the author, i. 70 ( rp , 20), 

and 87 (Pf, 3). The name of the author seems to have 
been current also as meaning his book. Therefore, and be¬ 
cause in Sanskrit generally the name Patanjali is quoted, I 
have given the preference to the latter form of the name. 

Alberuni has transferred large portions of his transla¬ 
tions of the books Sdihkhya and Patanjali. which he had 
published at an earlier date, into the Indica. 


Pp_ 17-19.—In a similar way to Alberuni, the poet Mir 
Khusrau discourses on classical and vernacular in his 
Nuh-sipilir. He mentions the word Sanskrit, whilst Alue- 
runi only speaks of Hindi (v. Elliot, u History of India, 
iii. 562, 556; also v. 570, “On the Knowledge of Sanskrit 

by Muhammadans ”). A , 

v/ There were Hindu dragomans in the service of Mahmud, 
both in the civil administration and in the army, large 
portions of which were Hindus under Hindu 0nicer-, 
(Elliot, ii. 109; some fought in Karman, Khwanzm, and 
before’ Merw for their Muslim master, ib. 11. 130,131). 
Part of these troops were Kannara, ie. natives of Karnu- 

tadesa (here i. 173). . . , 

A specimen of these interpreters is Tilak, the son of 
Jai Sen (i.e. Tilaka the son of Jayasena). _ After having 

pursued his studies in Kashmir, he became mterpreter fii.,t 

to Kadi Shirazi Bubhasan ‘Ali, a high civil official under 
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Mahmud and Mas'ud (Elliot, ii. 117, 123), then to Ahmad 
Ibn Hasan of Mainland, who was grand vizir, a.d. 1007- 
1025, under Mahmud, and a second time, 1030-1033, 
under Mas'ud, and rose afterwards to be a commanding 
officer in the army (Elliot, ii. 123-127). This class of 
men spoke and wrote Hindi (of course with Arabic cha¬ 
racters) and Persian (perhaps also Turkish, as this language 
prevailed in the army), and it is probably in these circles 
that we must look for the origin of Urdu or Hindustani. 
The first author who wrote in this language, the Dante of 
Muhammadan India, is one Mas'ud, who died a little more 
than a century after the death of King Mahmud (a.ii. 525 
= A.D. 1131). Of A. Sprenger, “ Catalogue of the Arabic, 
Persian, and Hindustany Manuscripts of the Libraries of 
the King of Oudh,” Calcutta, 1854, pp. 407, 485. If we 
had any of the Hindi writings of those times, they would 
probably exhibit the same kind of Indian speech as that 
which is found in Aiberuni’s book. / 

P. 18.—The bearing of the words jJV (g, 

14, 15), which I have translated “ and must pronounce the 
case-endings either,” &c., is doubtful. The word 'i'rdb 
means the process or mode of Arabizing a foreign word, and 
refers both to consonants and vowels. An ’i'rdb mushhilr 
would be a generally known Arabic mode of pronunciation 
of a word of Indian origin, an 'i'rdb mdmiil such a pro¬ 
nunciation of an Indian word in Arabic as is not yet 
known, but invented for the purpose. E.g. the Sanskrit 
word dvipa appears in two different forms, as dib, v4*>, 
w inch must be classed under the first head, and as dbip, 
which belongs to the second class. If it is this the 
author means, we must observe that the former class, i.e. 
the class of words which had already general currency in 
Arabic before he wrote his Indiea, is insignificantly small 
in comparison with the large number of words which by 
Alberuni were for the first time presented to a reader of 
Arabic (v. preface of the edition of the Arabic original, 
p. xxvii.). 

Another meaning of the word ’i'rdb is the roicd-prenun¬ 
ciation at the end of the words, chiefiy the nouns; in fact, 
the case-endings. Accordingly, ’irdb mashJnir may mean 
case-aiding (in German, r ocalischer Auslaut ) as it is gene- 
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rally used in Hindi, c.g. W? gitd, Afy rcvatl. and 'i'rab 
ma nuil, a case-ending added to a word purposely in order to 
make it amenable to the rules of Arabic declension (dip- 
toton and triptoton), eg. lanku — Skr. la/ikhd, $ gaunt 
= Skr. Gauri, a-4 bindu = Skr. Vindliya. The vocalisation 
of these words is liable to lead us into an error. Is ^ an 
Arabic diptoton, or is its final vocal the termination of the 
noun in Hindi ? If the former were the case, we ought 
also to have Aa in genitive and accusative, and we ought 
to read a caste ( mrna ), an impure one (mleccha), 

a measure (nidna), &c. But these forms do not occur 
in the manuscript, and therefore I hold the termination u to 
be the Indian nominative, developed out of the 6 of Prakrit, 
and still extant in Sindhi. (Cf E. Trumpp, Die Stammlil- 
dung des Sindhi. “ Journal of the German Oriental Society, 
xvi. p. 129; his “ Grammar of the Sindhi Language,’ p. 32). 
The Arabic manuscript is not sufficiently accurate to enable 
us to form an opinion to what extent names in Alberuni s 
Hindi terminated in u, but we must certainly say that 
this is the case in the vast majority, of nouns. If we are 
correct in this, the term 'i'rab mu mul cannot mean an 
artificial case-ending or one invented or added for the pur¬ 
pose, because it existed already in tiie Indian dialect whence 
Alberuni took the word. , 

Of the words 

Jj*** Gl, the former half refers to the writing of 

the consonants (and perhaps of the Lesczeichen). Accoru- 
inglv the latter half ought to refer to the vowels; but 
’irdb does not mean vowels or vocalisation; it only means 
the vocalisation of the final consonant of the word. There¬ 
fore I am inclined to prefer the first of the two interpreta¬ 
tions here proposed, and to translate for in order to fU 
the pronunciation ice must change the points (i.e. the dia¬ 
critical points of the consonants, A J ) j> &c -) ami 

the signs (perhaps he means the Hamza, which cannot be 
applied to Indian sounds), and must secure its correc pro¬ 
nunciation by such a process of Arabizing as is either a. ran y 
in general use or is carried out (or invented) for t it pur¬ 
pose. This is an example (and there are hundreds moi ; 
of the concise style of the author, so sorely iraugn w.tu 
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ambiguity. Every single word is perfectly clear and cer¬ 
tain, and still the sentence may be understood in entirely 
different ways. 

P. 19, 3. Which in our Persian grammatical system 
are considered as, &c. —Literally, “ Which ovr companimis 
call having,” &e. Speaking of his fellow-Muslims in 
opposition to the Hindus, the author always says our com- 
‘pmiioiis. our people, not meaning national differences, Arab, 
Persian, or Turk, but exclusively the difference of creed. 

In Sanskrit a word (a syllable) may commence with 
one, two, or three consonants, e.g. dvi, jyd, strt, hshreda, 
which is impossible in Arabic, where each syllable begins 
and ends with one consonant only. Alberuni’s comparison 
cannot, therefore, refer to Arabic. 

In Persian, the rules for the beginning and end of the 
syllable are different. Whilst in the ancient forms of 
Eranian speech a syllable could commence with two con¬ 
sonants, as, e.g. fratama, khsapa, Neo-Persian permits only 
one consonant at the beginning of a syllable, fardam, shah. 
However, the end of a syllable may consist of two con¬ 
secutive consonants, as in y&ft haksh klinshk 
mard ->/*, &e. Alberuni seems to hint at these ex¬ 
amples, and at a doctrine of certain grammarians, who are 
not known, to this effect, that the first of these two conso¬ 
nants is to be considered as having not a complete or 
clear vowel, but au indistinct hidden one, something like 
a schwa mobile of Hebrew grammar. 

Tii ere is a small number of words (or syllables) in Neo- 
Persian which indeed commence with the two consonants 
p-, as, e.g. but they were at 

the author's time pronounced as a single one, if we may 
judge from the metrical system of the Shdhndma of his 
contemporary Firdausi, who was only a little older than 
himself. {Of. similar remarks of the author, i. 13 8, 139.) 

P. 20. Sagara. —The story of Sagara is related in Vishnu- 
Purcina, translated by Wilson-Hall, vol. iii. p. 289—295. 
The words and <d*» might make 

us think that these events happened within the recollec¬ 
tion of the author; but this is not necessarily the case. 
The former words may be interpreted, “ I recollect the story 
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of a Hindu who,” &c., i.c. “ I recollect having heard the 
story,” &e.; and the words with which he winds up the 
story may mean, “ I feel thankful to my fate that it was 
not I and my contemporaries whom he treated thus, hut 
former generations.” 

P. 21. Shcimaniyya. —The Buddhists are in Arabic called 
by this name, w hich is derived from a Prakritie form of 
Sanskrit sramcina (Strabo "Sappavai, Hieronymus Sam- 
anaei), and by the word i.e. the red-robed people 

(= raldapata), which refers to the red-brown (= kdsh&ya■) 
cloaks of the Buddhist monks. Cf Kern, Der Buddhismus 
und seine Gcschichte in Indien, ubersetzt von H. Jacobi, 
Leipzig, 1882, ii. 45. See another note of our author’s on 
Buddhism in his “ Chronology of Ancient Nations,” pp. 
188, 189. It is extremely difficult, from the utter lack of 
historic tradition, to check the authors statements as to 
the western extension of Buddhism, which certainly never 
reached Mosul. Before all, it will be necessary to examine 
how far Alberuni, when speaking of the ancient history 
and institutions of Eran, was under the influence ^of the 
poets of his time, Dakikl, Asadi, and Firdausi, who 
versified Eranian folklore for the edification of the states¬ 
men of the Samanian and Ghaznavi empires, all of them 
of Eranian descent. Hearing the songs of the heroic 
exploits of their ancestors consoled them to a certain 
degree for the only too palpable fact that their nation was 
no longer the ruling one, but subject to another; that 
Arabs and Turks had successively stepped into the heritage 
of their ancestor 5 

It must be observed that the negotiators of the cities 
of Sindh, whom they sent to the Muslim conquerors when 
first attacked by them, were invariably sratnanas (\. 
Albaladliuri), which seems to indicate that Sindh m those 
times, i.e. about a.p. 710, was Buddhistic. Of. H. Kern, 1)< r 
Buddhismus und seine Gcschichte in Indien, ii. 54 - 3 - 

P. 21. Muhammad Ibn AlMsim. —The brilliant career 
of the conqueror of Sindh fails into the years a d. 707- 
714. By Albaladliuri (p. ^). Ibn-Al’atbir, am otieis 
he is called Muh. Ibn Alkasim Ibn Muhammad , not lmi 
Aimunabhih, as here and p. 116. When Alherum wrote, 
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Islam was known in Sindh already 350 years (since A.D. 
6S0), and was established there 320 years (since about 
A.i). 710). On the history of the conquest of Sindh, cf. 
Albaladliuri’s Kitab-alfiituh , p. translated by Reinaud, 
“ Fragments,” p. 1S2 ; Elliot. History of India, i. 113. 

Instead of Bahmanva read Bamhanva — Emhmanav&ta. 

F. 23. The words of Yarahamihira are found in his 
Brihat-Siniihitii, translated by Kern in the “ Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society,” 1S70, p. 441 (ii. 15): “The 
Greeks, indeed, are foreigners, but with them this science 
is in a flourishing state. Hence they are honoured as 
though they were Rishis; how much more then a twice- 
born man. if he be versed in astrology.” 

T. 35. Think of Socrates, Jr.—The author speaks of a 
Scantie fate or calamity, meaning a fate like that which 
befell Socrates. I do not know from what particular 
source Alberuni and his contemporaries derived their in¬ 
formation about the history of Greek philosophy. There 
is a broad stream of literary tradition on this subject in 
Arabic literature, but it has not yet been investigated 
what was its origin, whether it proceeded from one source 
or from several. Those men, mostly Greek heathens from 
Harrtln or Syrian Christians, who had enjoyed the Greek 
education of the time, not only translated Greek literature 
into Syriac and Arabic for the benefit of their Arab mas¬ 
ters, but wrote also general works on the history of Greek 
learning and literature, probably translating and adopting 
for their purpose some one of the most current school¬ 
books on this subject, used in the schools of Alexandria, 
Athens, Antioch, &c. Among authors who wrote such 
books, some being mere compilations of the famous sen¬ 
tences of Greek sages (doxographic), others having a more 
historic character, are Hunain" Ibn Tshak, his son ’Ishak 
Ibn Hunain, and Iyusta Ibn Luka (i.e. Constans the son 
of Lucas). But what were the Greek works from which 
they took their information, and which they probably 
communicated to the Arabs exactly as they were ? I am 
inclined to think that they used works of Porphyrius and 
Ammonius, the Greek originals of which are no longer 
extant. 
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P. 25. Jurare in verba, &c. —The Hindus consider, c.g. 
the sciences of astronomy and astrology as founded upon 
tradition, and their authors produce in their books side 
by side their own perhaps more advanced ideas and some 
silly notions of any predecessors of theirs, although they 
are fully aware that both are totally irreconcilable with 
each other. Cf. the words of Varahamihira to this effect 
in Brihat Samhitd, ix. 7, and the note of his commentator 
Utpala to v. 32. Alberuni pronounces most energetically 
against this kind of scientific composition when speaking 
of Brahmagupta in chapter lix. on eclipses. 

P. 27. Beyond all likeness and unlikeness, an expression 
frequent in the description of the Deity. Literally trans¬ 
lated: things that are opposite to each other and things that, 
arc like each other. Perhaps the rhyme didd and nuld, 
'adddd and ‘ andud , lias contributed to the coining of this 
term. As for the idea, it may be compared with the term 
deandvds in Hindu philosophy = pairs of O2iposifes, as 
pleasure and pain, health and sickness. Bhagovad-GUd, 
ii. 45, vii. 27; “Yoga Aphorisms of Patanjali” (edited by 
Bajeudralala Mitra), ii. 48, p. in. 

P. 27. Who is the worshipped one l &c. —The greater 
part of this extract from Patanjali has been translated into 
Persian bv Abulma'ali Muhammad Ibn 'Ubaid-Allah in 
his Kitdh-hayan-aTadgAn; v. C. Scliefer. Chrcstornathie Po'- 
sane, i. '“A_\rs •. *** ^ ^J'}-* 

u t . ; VajuA vdys- f 

P. 27. Patanjali.— The book of this name used and trans¬ 
lated bv the author had the form of a conversation between 
two persons, simply called “ the asking one, and ‘the an¬ 
swering one,” and its subject was the search for liberation 
and for the union of the s ail with the object of its medita¬ 
tion (i. 132!, the emancipation of the soul from the pitas 
of the body (i. 8). It was a popular book of theosophy, 
propounding in questions and answers the doctrine 0 t le 
Yoga, a theistic philosophy developed by L ou0 

the atheistic Samkhva philosophy of Kapila. If. J ■■ y la ' v leS > 
“ Hindu Philosophy,” Sdnkhyd Kdrikd of Isrnra Aristna, 
London, 1881, p. 116. The latter is called ninsvara- 
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not having a lord, the former sesvara = having a lord. It 
mostly treats of moksha (salvation) and metempsychosis. 
It contained not only theory, but also tales (i. 93), Hag- 
gadic elements by way of illustration. 

Alberuni’s Patanjali is totally different from “ The Yoga 
Aphorisms of Patanjali” (with the commentary of Bhoja 
Raja, and an English translation by Eajendralala Mitra, 
Calcutta, 1883), and, as far as I may judge, the philosophic 
system of the former differs in many points essentially 
from that of the Sutras. 

Moreover, the extracts given in the Indica stand in no 
relation with the commentary of Bhoja Raja, although the 
commentator here and there mentions ideas which in a 
like or similar form occur in Alberuni’s work, both works 
being intended to explain the principles of the same school 
of philosophy. 

Besides the text of Patanjali, a commentary also is 
mentioned and quoted (i. 332, 234, 236, 238, 248), 

or It is most remarkable that the 

extracts from this commentary are all of them not of a 
philosophic, but of a plainly Pauranic character, treating 
of cosmographic subjects, the lokas, Mount Meru, the 
different spheres, &c. The name of the commentator is 
not mentioned. If the quotations on i. 273 seq. may be 
considered as derived from this commentary, the author, 
was Balabhadra. Y. index i. -s.v. Patanjali. 

I’. 29. Git A. —The book Gita is, according to Alberuni, 
a part of the book Bhdrata (i.e. Mahdbhdratci, which term 
does not occur in the Indica and a conversation between 
Yasudeva and Arjuna Jt»). It is largely quoted 

in chapters relating to religion and philosophy. We have 
now to examine in what relation Alberuni’s Gitd stands to 
the well-known Bhagavad-Gitd as we have it in our time. 
Cf “ Hindu Philosophy,” “ The Bhagavad-Gita, or the 
Sacred Lay,” translated by J. Davies, London, 18S2. The 
latter is described as a skilful union of the systems of Kajnla 
and Patanjali with a large admixture of the prevailing 
Brdhmanic doctrines. Although the opinions regarding its 
origin differ widely, it can scarcely be denied that it is not 
free from having been influenced to a certain degree by 
1 Cf. Alberuni on the J lahdbhdrata, i. 13?, 133. 
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Christianity, and that it could not have been composed 
before the third Christian century. Chapter xi. gives the 
impression of having been modelled after a Christian 
apocalypsis. 

The quotations from the Gitd (or Sony) may he divided 
into three classes :— 

(1.) Such as exhibit a close relationship with certain 
passages in the Bhagavad-Gitd. Parts of sentences are 
here and there almost identical, but nowhere whole sen- x 
tences; v. i. 40, 52, 73, 74, 86, 87, 103, 104, 218 ( v.note), \ 

352 ; ii. 169. 

(2.) Such as show a certain similarity, more in the ideas 
expressed than in the wording, with passages in the 
Bhagavad-GitA; v. i. 29, 70, 71, 78, 79, 103, 104, 122. 

(3.) Such as cannot be compared, either in idea or in 
wording, with any passage in the Bhagavad-GitA ; v. i. 52, 

53^ 54. 70. 71. 73. 74. 75 , 7 6, 7$, 79, 80, 92, 122; ii. 137, 

13 s - 

The single texts will be discussed in the notes to tne 
places in question. 

The quotations given by Alberuni cannot have been 
translated from the Bhagavad-Gitd in its present form. 
Admitting even that the translator translated as little 
literally and accurately as possible (and the texts of Albe¬ 
runi do not give this impression), there remains a great 
number of passages which on no account could be derived 
from the present Sanskrit text, simply because they do not 
exist there. Or has Alberuni translated a commentary of 
the Bhagavad-Gitd instead of the original? The text of 
the extracts, as given in the Indica, is remarkably short 
and precise, extremely well worded, without any repeti¬ 
tion and verbosity, and these are qualities of style wInch 
hardly point to a commentary. 

Alberuni seems to have used an edition of the Bhagavad- 
Gitd totally different from the one which we know, and 
which also in India seems to be the only one known. It 
must have been more ancient, because the notorious loga 
elements are not found in it, and these have been recog¬ 
nised by the modern interpreters as interpolations ot a 
later time. Secondly, it must have been more complete, 
because it exhibits a number of sentences which are not 
found in the Bhagavad-Gitd. 
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Various generations of Hindu scholars have modelled 
and remodelled this book, one of the most precious gems 
of their literature, and it seems astonishing that an edition 
of it which existed as late as the time of Alberuni should 
not have reached the nineteenth century. 

As regards the quotation on this page (29), it exhibits 
only in the substance a distant relationship with Bhayarad- 
Gitd. x. 3: “He who knows Me as unborn and without 
beginning, the mighty Lord of the world, he of mortals is 
free from delusion, he is free from all sin.” 

]’. 30. Sdriihhya. —The book Sdihkhya, as used and 
translated by Alberuni, had the form of a conversation 
between an anchorite and a sage, and it contained a 
treatise on the oriyincs and a description of all created 
lei ays (i. 8), a book on divine subjects (i. 132). It was 
composed by Ivapila. The author quotes it largely on 
questions of religion and philosophy. The Samkhya 
philosophy of Kapila is the most ancient system of 
thought among the Hindus, the source of the Yoga doc¬ 
trine of Patanjali. Of. Colebrooke, “Essays," i. 239-279; 
J. Davies, “Hindu Philosophy,” &c., p 101 sap 

The relation between Alberuni’s Sdihkhya and the so- 
called Sdrhkhyapravacanam (“The Sankhva Aphorisms of 
Kapila,” translated by Ballantyue, London, 1885) is a 
very distant one, and is limited to this, that there occurs 
a small number of passages which show a similarity of 
matter, not of form. The latter book (the Sutras) seems 
to be a late secondary production; v. A. Weber, Vorle- 
sunycn liber Indisehe Literaturgcschichte, p. 254, note 250. 
Besides, the philosophic system propounded by Alberuni 
under the name of Sdiiikliya seems in various and essen¬ 
tial points to differ from that of the Sutras; it seems 
altogether to have had a totally different tendency. The 
Sutras treat of the complete cessation of pain ; the first one 
runs thus: “ Well, the complete cessation of pain, (which 
is) of three kinds, is the complete end of man;” whilst the 
Sdmlhya of Alberuni teaches nioksha by means of know¬ 
ledge. 

Hext we have to compare Alberuni’s Sdriikhya with 
the Sdihkhya Kdrikd of Isvara Krishna (v. Colebrooke, 
“ Essays,” i. 272; J. Davies, “ Hindu Philosophy,” London, 
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1881). Both works teach moksha by means of knowledge, 
and contain here and there the same subject-matter. It 
must be observed that of those illustrative tales which 
Alberuni’s Samklim gives in full length, short indications 
are found in the Sdiitkhya Kdrikd, Its author, Isvara 
Krishna, says at the end of his book that he lias written 
his seventy Sutras, excluding illustrative tales. This is not 
quite correct, as sometimes, though he has not told them, 
he has at all events indicated them. His words show 
that he has copied from a book like the S&mkhya of Albe- 
runi, in which the tales were not only indicated, but related 
at full length. Cf A. Weber, Vorlcsungcn uber Indische 
Literaturgcscliichtc, Berlin, 1876, p. 254, note 250. Hall 
considers the /S'. Fmvacanam to be younger than the S. 
Kdrikd. 

If, in the third place, we examine the Bhdsliya of 
Gaudapada, we find that it is not identical with Alberuni’s 
Sdihkhyu, but a near relative of it. Cf the Sdiiikhya 
Kdrikd, &c., translated by Colebrooke, also the llhaxhya 
of Gaudapada, translated by II. H. Wilson, Oxford, 1837; 
Colebrooke, “ Essays,” i. 245. Most of the quotations 
given by Alberuni are found only slightly ditiering in 
Gaudapada, and some agree literally, as I shall point out 
in the notes to the single passages. Almost all tlm illus¬ 
trative tales mentioned by Alberuni are found in Gauda¬ 
pada, being, as a rule, more extensive in Aloeruni than in 
Gaudapada. The latter seems to have taken his informa¬ 
tion from a work near akin to, or identical with, that 
Sdiiikhya book which was used by Alberuni. 

According to Colebrooke (in the preface of the work 
just mentioned, on p. xiii.), Gaudapada was the teacher of 
Samkara Acarva, who is said to have lived in the eighth 
Christian century. Cf. also A. Weber, Vorlesungen, pp. 
179, 254, and 260. Alberuni does not mention Gaudapada, 
as far as I can see. Or is he perhaps identical with Oaiaia 
the anchorite , whom Alberuni mentions even before Kapi a . 
Cf. the passage, i. 131-132: “Besides, the Hindus have 
books, &c., on the process of becoming God and seeking 
liberation from the world, as, e.g. the_ book composer >} 
Gauda the anchorite, which goes by his name. 

Kapila, the father of the Samkbya philosophy is men¬ 
tioned by Alberuni also as the author of a book catieu 
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Nydyabhdshd, “on the Veda and its interpretation, also 
showing that it has been created, and distinguishing 
within the Veda between such injunctions as are obliga¬ 
tory only in certain cases and those which are obligatory 
in general” (i. 132). The subject of this book is evidently 
not related to tire Kyaya philosophy, but to the tenets 
of the Mimamsa philosophy, i.e. the PurvamimamsS, 
(Colebrooke, “Essays,” i. p. 319-349; J. Davies, “ Hindu 
Philosophy,” p. 2; Thibaut, Arthasauu/raha, Benares, 
18S2), a system of rules which are applied to the text of 
the Veda and its sacrificial prescriptions. 

P. 3 r. The anthropomorphic doctrines, the teachings of the 
Jabril/iju sect, dec. —Tiie sect called Jabriyya, Jabariyya, 
and Mtijbara teaches that the actions of man proceed 
from God. They are the followers of Al-najjar. Cf. Fihrist, 
p. 179 scq. 

Ttie Ahl-altashMh,OT anthropomorphists, teach that God 
is similar to His creatures. Cf. Static Quinta ct Scxta et 
appendix libri Mcvakif, edit. Th. Soerensen, Leipzig, 1858, 
p. 362: Kitub-i-Yaviini of Al-TItbi, translated by J. Rey¬ 
nolds, London, 1858, preface, pp. xxv. xxix.; “Book of 
Religious and Philosophical Sects,” by Alshahrastfmi, edited 
by Cureton, pp. 5-9, 6*1, and 75 scq. 

I understand the passage (\ s , u, 13) as 

meaning the prohibition 'of the study (not discussion, as I 
have translated, which would be S>U*1\) of a subject, i.e. a 
question of a religious bearing; but I am not aware what 
particular event the author hints at by these words. At 
the intolerant religious policy of the Khalif Alkadir ( 
King Mahruud was a great Ketzcrrichter. Probably a stout 
adherent of the theory of the harmony of throne and altar, 
which his contemporaries Al-Utbi (in his preface) and 
Alberuni (i. 99) call twins, he tried to cover the illegitimate, 
revolutionary origin of his dynasty, which was still fresh 
in the memory of the men of the time; he maintained the 
most loyal relations with the spiritual head of Islam, the 
Khalif of Bagdad, Alkadir (a.h. 381-422), who had clad 
the usurpation of his family with the mantle of legitimacy; 
and in order to please him, lie hunted down the heretics 
in his realm in Khurasan as in Multan (cf. Reynolds, 1 . 1 ., 
p. 43S seq.), impaling or stoning them. He tried to rid 
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the Khalif of the real or suspected votaries of his oppo¬ 
nent, the Anti-Khalif in Egypt, the famous Hakim, famous 
by his madness and by being considered by the Druzes as 
the originator of their creed. The religious policy of Mah- 
• mud may be retraced to the following principles:— 

(1.) Perfect toleration for the Hindus at his court and in 
liis army. 

(2.) Persecution of certain Muslim sectarians in the 
interest of the Khalif, of the Karmatians and other sects 
of Shiitic tendencies. (Cf. A. von Kremer, Geschichte dcr 
herschendcn Ideal des Islam, Leipzig, 1868, p. 127.) 

(3.) Predilection for a Muslim sectarian from Sijistan 
by the name of Abu-Abdillah Ibn Alkiram, by whose 
influence both Sunnites and Shiites had to suffer (cf. 
Alshahrastdrd, p. f). How long the influence of this man 
had lasted, and iiow far his doctrines had been carried into 
practice, does not appear from Alshahrastani's account. 

That, notwithstanding all this, there was a large margin 
for liberty of religious thought under the rule of Mahmud 
aud his immediate successor, is sufficiently illustrated by 
the tenor of Alberuni s work. Altogether, it must he 
kept in mind that before Alghazzali the Muslim Church 
was not that concentrated organisation nor that all-over- 
whelming force which it has been ever since and keeps up 
in our days. To those who only know the centuries of 
Muslim history after the establishment of the orthodox 
Church, it sounds next to incredible that the military chief 
of a Ivhalif should have been an infidel (a Zoroastrian ?} 
Cf. the story of Afshin, the general of the Khalif Ahnu - 
tasim, in Mcnoutchetri, Poittc Penan, par A. de Biber=tein. 
Kazimirski, p. 149. 


P. 33. to \avddveiv .—The word kumun, which I have 
thus rendered, means to be hidden. -Mot knowing to w at 
school of Greek philosophers the author refers, 1 can on y 
give the note of Keiske, “ o** 53 ' P^losophi qrn omnes 
animas simul et semel creatas et reconditas m A amo 
putant ” (Freytag, Lexicon Arabicum, s.b.v.). 
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The Akl-assuffa were certain persons, poor refugees and 
houseless men, who during the first‘years of Muhammad’s 
stay in Medina passed the night in the suffa of the mosque 
of the Prophet in Medina, which was a covered place, an 
appurtenance of the mosque, roofed over with palm-sticks 
( Lane ). 

Abulfath Albusti was a famous poet of the time. A 
native of Bust in Northern Afghanistan, he was in the 
service of the governor, who held the place under the 
Samani dynasty, and after the conquest of Bust by Sabuk- 
tagin he entered the service of this prince and of his son 
Mahmud. Under Mas'ud he lived still in Ghazna, for 
Baihaki mentions that he had fallen into disgrace and 
had to carry water for the royal stables. By the inter¬ 
vention of Baihaki, he was restored into the good graces 
of the prime minister, Ahmad Ibn Hasan of Mainland. 
Cf. Elliot, “History of India, ii. 82, 84, iv. 161 ; Ethe, 
Sudani's Vorldufer uml Zcit/jenossen, p. 55 - According to 
Haji Khalifa (iii. 257, iv. 533), he died A.H. 430 (a.b. 1039). 
Bor further information see Shahrazuri, Xiizhot-al'arurifi, 
fol. 1826 (MS. of the Eoval Library, Berlin, MSS. Orient, 
octav. 217); Al-Baihaki, Tatimmat-suwdu-alhikma , fol. 
22b (MS. of the same library, Petermann, ii. 737): also 
Mirchondi Historia Gasncvida.ru hi Pcrsice , by F. Wilkeu, 
Berlin, 1832, p. 144. Towards the end of his life he is 
said to have travelled with an embassy of the Khakan of 
Transoxiana to that country, and to have died there. 

P. 34. Galenus. —The author quotes the following works 
of Galenus:— 

(l.) Xbyos' TrpoTpeTrrucos. 

(2.) A commentary to the aphorisms of Hippokrates, a 
Look of which I do not know the Greek original (cf. i. 35, 
ii. 168). 

(3.) (from the Syriac = 7 repl uvvQe- 

aecos <pap/J.d,KQ)v raiv Kara tottovs. 

(4.) —the book of the proof, of which I do not 

know the Greek original: cf. i. 97. 

(5.) =de indole animm (irepl i)9uv i), of which 

the Greek original likewise is not known to me; cf i. 
123, 124. 

(6.) = irepl <rw6ecreco<; (papfiuKcov Kara yen 7. 
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Besides, the author gives some quotations from Galenus 
without mentioning from what particular book thev were 
taken ; cf i. 222, 320. Cf on Galen’s works in Arabic 
JJi. Klamrotn, '• Journal of the German Oriental Society” 
vol. xl. 189 srq. 

, Th ® Passage here given is found in nporpeimKoi eiri 
T09 re X va ^’ e| T Abrah. Willet, Lugduni Bat., 1812, chap. ix. 
PI 1 ' 2 9> 30 : hcai t u>v avBpcbirarv Ton? opturou? Belas 

aguodrjvat, ngrys, ovx bn tcaXuq eBpa.fj.ov iv Tot? dyoiaiv y 
CMT/coy eppiifrav, rj SieiraXaiaav * dWa Sid rgv dirb t 5>v 
T eyj'wv evepyealav. 'Ao-k\t)ttio<; ye roi ical Aiovvaos eh’ 
av 6franc 01 irporepov fjaTqv eh’ apyfjBev , ngdiv dgiovvrat 
fieyur tcov, 6 gev Bid Ti)v larpiKrfv, 6 S’ on tt/v ire pi robs 
agireXovs rjgaS reyvTjv iSiSa^ev. 

The two passages on p. 36 are probably taken from the 
Protrcpticus too. With the former compare the words in 
chap. ix. (on p, 22 editio Kuhn, vol. i.) : El S’ ouic eBeXeis 
epoi rreiBeaBai, rov ye Beov aiSeaBpn top IIvBiov. 

Shortly afterwards follows the second quotation, verses 
quoted by Galen from Herodotus, i. 65: 

H/ceis. Si AvKoepye, igov iron Triova vtjov. 

Align r) ere Beov gavrevaogai rj dvdpanrov. 
a\\ en real gaWov Beov eXirogai, a> Au/cbepye. 

P. 35- Plato .—The author quotes the following works 
of Plato:— 

(1.) PJicalo. 

(2.) Tim a: us (cf. also Proclus). 

( 3 -) Leges. 

Of the three quotations on this passage, the middle one 
]S , found in Timccus, 4 IA: — ’Eirei S’ ovv rrdvres k. r. X, 
Xeyei repos auToh? d ToSe to irav yewpoas rdSe ' Beoi Beoiv 
dOiivaToi gev ovk eerre ovB' aKvroi to vagvav ' 
ovn gev Sr) XvBijtreaBe ye oiiSe rev^eaBe Bavarov goipas, 
Tijs egr/s fiovNijaews piei^ovos en Sea gov koX KVpiarrepov 
kayaj/Tf ? eiceiveov ols or eyiyveaBe JpvveBeiaBe. 

The first and third quotations are not found in the Greek 
text, and Ed. Zeller, to whom I applied for help, thinks 
that both are taken from a commentary on Tima us by 
some Christian author, as e.g. Johannes Philopouus, the 
former having been derived from 40D (irepl Se tw aXXoiv 
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Batpovcov ehreiv /cal yv&>vai rrjv yevetriv k.t.X.), the latter 
from passages like 32B and 92B. 

The index of the works of Johannes Piiiloponus or Sclio- 
lasticus (Steinsehneider, Al-Fdnibi, p. 152 srq.) does not 
mention a commentary on Timcnrs, if it is not concealed 
under the title of one of his books, al~ahj i.c. on 

existin'! and perishing. As he was a literary opponent of 
Nestorius, he seems to have been a strict Monopliysite, 
which would be in keeping with the third quotation, “ God 
is in the single number,” Ac. Cf. the note to pp. 56, 57. 

P. 36. Johannes Grammaticus (identical with J. Philo- 
ponus and Schoiasticus) is live times quoted. There are 
three extracts from his Bcfutatio Procli , and two more, the 
origin of which is not mentioned, but probably taken from • 
the same book. The passage here mentioned is found in 
Joannis Grammatici Philoponi Alcxandrini contra Proclttm 
dc Mundi cctcrnitate, libri xviii., Yenetiis, 1551, Greek and 
Latin, in the 18th \6yos, chap. ix. (there is no pagination; 
cf. the Latin translation, p. 93):— 

fir/ Be yap elBevai nra> e/ce'ivov 9 dXko n 8eov 7 rXgv twv 
< f>atvop,evo)v awpaTcev rj\lov /cal creX/jvqs /cal rdtv Xoinrwv, 
wairep /cal /xeypt vvv rd>v fiapftdpwv inro\ap.[ 3 dveiv rovs 
TfkeiaTovs. varepov Be (pgcnv els evvoiav /cal roju dWwv 
6 e€iv Tu/v daa/pdncov eWrjvas iXOovras, tco avrro /cd/ceivovs 
irpocrayopevcrai ovopari. 

I have not succeeded in identifying the other four 
quotations, i. 65. 226, 231, 284. Cf. on this author, Fihrist, 
p. 254, and Dr. Steinsehneider, AlfdrdU, pp. 152, 162. 

P. 37. Baal .—The form of the word V (Syriac Ills) 
shows that the Arabic Bible-text which Alberuni used had 
been translated from Syriac. 

P. 3,9. Mdnt .— Vide note to pp. 7, 8. 

P. 40. Gitd.—Cf with these words the Bhagavad-GUA 
(of J. Davies), xv. 14, 15 :— 

“Entering into the earth, I sustain all things by my 
vital force, and becoming a savoury juice, I nourish all 
herbs (v. 14). 

“ I become fire, and enter into the bodies of all that 
breathe, &c. And I am seated in the hearts of all: from 
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Me come memory, knowledge, and the power of reason,” 
&c. (v. 15). 

Davies supposes the whole of verse 15 to be an interpo¬ 
lation, but this remark must, as it seems, be limited to the 
final sentence of verse 15 only, i.e. to the words: “ I form 
the Vedanta, and I am one who knows the Vedas.” 

P. 40. Apollonius. —A Greek book of Apollonius of 
Tvana of this title is not known to me, but it exists in 
Arabic, JGb ( Liber de Causis), in the library of 

Levden, cf. Wearied, De Auctorum Grcecorum Versionibus 
et Commentariis Syriacis , Arabicis, &c., p. 239. 

Pp. 40-44.—The Samkhya doctrine of the twenty-five 
tatlvas is found in the commentary of Gaudapada to the 
Sdmkhyci Kdrilcd of Isvara Krishna, where also the saying 
of Vyasa (here i. 44 and 104) is found. Cf. the translation 
of H. H. Wilson, p. 79, i. 14. 

P. 40. Buddha, dharma, sahgha. —This note on the 
Buddhistic trinity probably rests on the authority of 
Zurkdn, as he was quoted in the book of Erdnshahri: cf. 
note to pp. 6, 7. It shows that Alberuni had no original 
information regarding Buddhism, and it justifies his harsh 
judgment on the worth of the tradition of Zurkan, r, i. f. 

The name Buddhodana is nothing,^ and by, mistake 
derived from Buddhodana. the name of Buddha s father. 
Perhaps Zurkan had read not but which 

would be Saiuhlhodani, i.e. the son of Buddhodana or 
Buddha. 

P. 41. Vdyu Purdna. —Of the Puranas the author had 
the Aditya, Matsya, and Vdyu Puranas, i.e. only portions 
of them (i. 130), and probably the whole of J lshnu- 
Purdna. Most of his Pauranic quotations are taken from 
Vdyu, Vishnu, and Matsya Puranas. Cf. on the I urana^, 
A. Weber, Vorlesungcn, p. 206, and note 200 on p. 200. 

P. 42.—The fire mothers are a blunder of the authors 
instead of the five measures, i.e. pancamdtrdm {pancatan- 

inalrdn i). , ,, , „ 

The combination between the senses and the element , 
as it is given here and on p. 43, also occurs m t te ai > Sl 

VOL. II. 
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shika —philosophy of Kanada: cf. Colebrooke, “ Essays,” i. 
293 seq. Compare also Vishnu-Parana, i. 2, p. 35, and Hall’s 
note 1. There are similar elements in the philosophy of 
the Bauddhas or Saugatas : v. Colebrooke, lx. i. 416, 417. 

P. 42.—The quotation from Homer is not found in the 
Greek text, nor do I know the Greek original of the second 
verse. Were they taken from some Neo-Pythagorean 
hook ? 

P. 43. Porphyry. —This is the only quotation from Por¬ 
phyry, from a hook of his which is not extant in the Greek 
original. According to Wenrich, l.c. p. 287, there has 
once been in Syriac a translation of the fourth book of a 
Liber Historiarum Philosophorum, probably identical with 
the work here mentioned. The note on the Milky Way 
(i. 281) is perhaps taken from this same source. 

P. 43. Lacuna. —In the Arabic text (h, 15) is missing 
the relation between the hearing and the air, the comple¬ 
ment to the words hearing airy in L 14. 

P. 43. Plato. —As the author does not mention the 
source whence he took these words, I conjecture that they 
were derived from Timccus, 77, a, b, or from some commen¬ 
tary on this passage: cf. note to p. 35. 

P. 45. Matres simplices. — Cf. note to p. 42. On the 
Samkhya theory regarding the union of soul and matter, 
cf. Sdfnkhya Kdrikd, vv. 20, 21, 42, and Gaudapada’s 
Bh&shya. 

P. 47. Dancing-girl. —This example is likewise found in 
Gaudapada, p. 170 ( Bhdshya to v. 59 of the Samkhya 
Kdrikd) ; that of the blind and the lame on p. 76 (to 
v. 21). 

P. 48. Mdni. — Vide note to pp. 7, 8. 

P. 48. The book of Sdrhkhya, &c. —The theory of pre¬ 
dominance among the three primary forces ( guna ), v. in 
Gaudapada, pp. 92, 93, to v. 25, p. 49 to v. 12 ; the com- 
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parison of the soul with a spectator on p. 72 to v. 19 (also 
Bhagavad-GUd, xiv. 23); the story of the innocent among 
the robbers on p. 74 to v. 20. 


P. 49. The soul is in matter, &e .—The soul compared to 
a charioteer, v. in Gaudapada, p. 66 to v. 17. 

Pp. 52-54. Vdsudeva speaks to Arjuna , <tc. —Of these 
quotations irom GUd, compare the passage, “ Eternity is 
common to both of us, &c., whilst they were concealed 
from you,” with Bhagavad-GUd , iv. 5 : “ Many have been in 
past time the births of me, and of thee also, Arjuna. All 
these I know, but thou knowest them not, 0 slayer of foes! ” 
Of the other quotations on these two pages, I do not 
see how they could be compared with any passage in 
Bhagavad-Gitd, except for the general tenor of the ideas. 
With the phrase, “ For he loves God and God loves him,” 
cf. Bhagavad-Gitd, xii. 14-20, “ Who worships me is dear 
to me.” 


P. 54. Vishnu-Dharma .—Alberuni gives large quota¬ 
tions from this book. He speaks of it i. 132, and trans¬ 
lates the title as the religion of God. 

I do not know the Sanskrit original of the booLg for it 
is totally different from the Vishnu-Smriti, or V ishnu- 
S&tra, or Vaishnaoa Bharmasdstra, translated by J. Jolly 
(■‘ The Institutes of Vishnu,” Oxford, 1880), a law-book in 
a hundred chapters, similar to those of Apastamba, Yajna- 
valkya, Vasishtha, the Grihyasutras, &c. Our f ishnu- 
JDharma is a sort of Purana, full of those legends and 
notions characteristic of the literature of Puranas; but 
the author does not assign it to them. Most of the ex¬ 
tracts here given are conversations between the sage 
Markandeya and Vajra, others a conversation between tue 
king Pariksha and the sage Satanika. The extracts treat 
of mythological subjects (i. 54); the twelve suns (1. 2io, 
217); the pole (i. 241); the planets and fixed stars (1. 287, 
288): star-legends (i. 291); the story of Hiranyaksha (u- 
140); the names of'the Manvantaras (i. 387); the domi¬ 
nants of the planets (ii. 121); in particular, of chrono¬ 
logical and astronomical subjects. The autnor has takt-n 
several series of names from the VishnvrBharma. 


He 
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seems to quote it sometimes without mentioning its title. 
So, e.y. I am inclined to attribute the traditions of Saunaka 
(i. 113, 126) to this book. The quotation (ii. 398) on 
Vasudeva, Sumkarshana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha, as 
the names of Hari in the four Yiigas, is found likewise 
among the doctrines of the Vaishnava sect, the Pancara- 
tras, or Bbagavatas : cf Colebrooke, “ Essays,” i. 439, 440. 
Vishnu is the chief god of those Hindus with whom 
Alberuni held relation. Were they Vaishnava sects, and 
was the Vi&hnu-Dharma a special code of theirs ? On 
the heterodox sect of Vishnu or Vasudeva worshippers 
just mentioned, cf Colebrooke, Lc. pp. 437-443. 

Colebrooke mentions a book, Vishnu-Dharmottara- 
Purdna, which is said to have comprehended the Braiima- 
siddhauta of Brahmagupta : cf. “ Essays,” ii. 34S. This 
work is perhaps identical with the Vishnn-Dharma used 
by Alberuni. As he had a copy of the Brahmasiddhdnta, 
lie had it perhaps as a portion of this larger work. 

P. 54. Lakshmi, who produced the Amrita. —For the 
legend of Lakshmi v. Vishnu-Purdna, i. 9, where it is 
Dhanvantari who brings the Amrita-cup, not Lakshmi. 
Apparently this goddess is meant here, and not Lakshmana, 
as the manuscript has it, the brother of Kama. When 
Alberuni wrote this, he seems to have mistaken Lakshmi 
for a masculine being, or else we must write in the 

text ? v , 3, instead of 

The Arabic hand'a (— aisance, filiciU) is an attempt of 
Alberuni’s to translate the Sanskrit amrita = ambrosia, 
which scarcely any one of his readers will have understood. 
Cf. the Arabic text, "A 6 (here i. 253). 

P. 54 - Paksha, irho was beaten by Mahadeva. — Cf. the 
story of the destruction of Daksha’s sacrifice by order of 
Siva, as communicated by Hall in his edition of Wilson’s 
Vishau-Puruna as appendix to i. viii. p. 120 seq. (Sacrifice 
of Uakslia, from the Vdyu-Purdna). 

P. 54. Vardhojnihira. —Of this author Alberuni quotes 
the following works :— 

(1.) Brihatsamhitd. 

(2.) Brihajjdtakam, i. 158, 219, 220, ii. 118. 
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(3.) laghvjdtcikam, i. 158. 

(4.) Paueasiddhdntikd, i. 153, ii. 7, 190. 

Books of the same author, which Alberuni mentions 
without giving extracts from them, are ShafpancdsiJcd and 
er* jV 85 ( ? )> both with astrological contents (i. 158). 
Perhaps the two hooks called Yogay&trd and Tikani {?)- 
ydtrcL (i. 158) are also to be attributed to Vaiahamihira. 
Besides there are meutioned several commentaries, one of 
the Brihat-Samhitd by Utpala, from Kashmir (i. 298), 
and one of the Brihajjdtakam by Balabhadra. 

One of the sources whence Alberuni has drawn most 
copiously is the Brihat-Samhitd, or, as he calls it, the 
Samhitd: v. the edition of the Sanskrit original by Dr. 
Kern, Calcutta, 1865, and his translation in tlje “Journal 
of the Iloyal Asiatic Society” for the years 1870, 1871, 
1873, 1875. Alberuni praises Varahamihira as an honest 
man of science (i. 366), and maintains that he lived 526 
years before his own time, which is a.d. 1030. Accord- 
inglv, the date of Varahamihira would be A.D. 504- Cf 
ii. 8*6. 

In the preface to the edition, p. 61, Kern mentions the 
Shatpancdsikd and the Yogay&trd. Both the Brihat-Sam- 
hitd and Laghujdtakain had been translated into Arabic 
by Alberuni. 

The passage here (p. 54 ) quoted is found in chap. iii. 
v. 15-15 (“Journal of the Koval Asiatic Society, 1870, 
p. 446). 

P. 54. Mini—Vide note to pp. 7, 8 . 


P. 55. Patanjali .— Vide note to p. 27. 

Pp. 56, 57. P hit do .—The two quotations from Phccdo are 
the following:— , , , , 

70c. TraNaiof pep ovv ecrri Xoyov, ov pepvppeda,^ eicrtv 

ivdevhe dipi/copevai i/cei, /cal rraXiv ye Sevpo a<f>i/cvowrai icai 
ry /l f fvovTcu ifc tcov TeOvecoTWv, teat €i rovO ovj € X € *' ff* 
yiyveaOai e/c tcov airoOavomwv rod? fah'Ta?, a\Xo ti r) eiev ai 
al iln/yal iiuS/v i/cet, jc.t.X. „ 

Ip oircoal ylyverat -rr&vra, oi/c &Wo 6 e V r, e/c ran/ evav- 

tlcov Ta epavria, k.t.X. , 

The sentences which in the Arabic follow after these 
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words (“ Our souls lead an existence of their own,” &c.) 
cannot be combined with the Greek text, and I suppose 
they were taken from some commentary. 

The second quotation is found 

72E. ot t ijiJ.iv ij p.a6pat<; ovk aXXo tl rj avap.vr]cn<; rxr/'^ava 
ovaa, Kal Kara Tovroe uvdyicrj 7 rov rjfid<; iv 7 Tporepw Tivl 
Xpovcp /je/jadr/Kevai a vvv dvap.ipvpcrKopOa. tovto Be aSvva- 
rov, ei fJ>) Tjv ttov rj/xoiv r; ^rvyrj, 7 rplv iv rmSe ro> dvBpto- 
Trivo) etSet elvat, k.t.X. 

73 d - ovkovv oloOa otl oi ipaaral, orav I'Scoat Xvpav 1 7 
ifiuriov r/ aXXo rof? t ii 7 ratBiKa a v to>v eioide xprjadai , 
Tratiyovai tovto. eyvwcrdv re rrjv Xvpav Kal iv rij Btavoia 
eXa/3ov to etSo<; Toil 7 T£uod?, ov fjv i] Xvpa ; tovto Be ianv 
dvapvri<TLq. 

In some sentences the Arabic and Greek texts agree 
literally; in others they differ to such an extent that this 
extract, too, does not seem to be taken from a simple trans¬ 
lation of the text of Phcedo, hut rather from a work in 
which text and commentary were mixed together, and the 
original form of a dialogue was changed into that of a 
simple relation. Alberuni erroneously held this to be the 
original form of the book. We have arrived at a similar 
result in the case of Plato’s Timceus. 

Proelus has composed a commentary on the saying of 
Plato that the soul is immortal, in three sections : v. Wen- 
rich, lk Auctorum Grcecorum Versionibus , &c., p. 288 ; and 
Zeller, Philosophic der Griechen, iii. 6, 780, x. This was 
probably an Arabic edition of Phcedo, and possibly that 
one which Alberuni used. Cf. note to p. 35. 

The quotations from Phcedo given farther on (pp. 65—67) 
agree more accurately with the Greek original, but in 
them, too, the dialogistic form has disappeared. 

P. 57. Proelus is twice quoted, here and i. 86. Both 
extracts seem to be derived from some commentary on 
Timceus, which was different from that commentary known 
in our time and edited by Schneider, Breslau, 1887. The 
words here mentioned probably refer to Timceus, 44 ab C:— 
/cat Bta Btj ravra rravra ra iraOppara vvv ko.t djcr^a? re 
<zvov? -fvxv yi'yverai to irpSnov, orav eh adipa ivBedr} Qvp- 
rov k.t.X. x'j/X’/v tov j3tov SiairopevOeh ^tO'pv, dreX/j^ Kal 
avoTjToc; et? AtSov 1TaiXiv ep^erat. 
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The commentary of Proclus referring to these "words 
(pp. 842, 843, ed. Schneider) is entirely different from the 
Arabic words. 

The other quotation (i. 86) is derived from the same 
book, and refers to Timceus, 44B:—et? a<f>aLpoeibes aw/ia. 
evicTjaav. rovro o vvv ice<f>a\r)v iirovofid^ofiev, 0 6 u 6 rajov r 
'arl /cal ~Sn> iv rjfuv Trtiuraw heairorow, «.T.X. 

The commentary of Proclus (ed. Schneider) breaks off a 
little before this passage, at the beginning of 44D. 

I am inclined to believe that the work, simply intro¬ 
duced by “ Proclus says,” is identical with that one which 
hi calls Timceus (cf. note to page 35), a work which was— 

(1.) Not a simple translation of the book, but a transla¬ 
tion and a commentary together, the one running into the 
otier; and which 

(2.) Was different from the now extant commentary of 
Timceus by Proclus. Therefore Proclus must either have 
nude two editions of Timceus, or he is not really the author 
of the book used by Alberuni. In the one place the name 
is written in the other 

?. 57.—The scat (AA) and the throne (crA') of God. 
By these two words Muhammad calls the throne of God 
in he Koran. Allah’s sitting on his throne, as mentioned 
in lie Koran, has been a subject of deep speculation among 
Mtslirn theologians. Cf. Zur Geschichte Ahulhasan Al- 
AsarVs, von W, Spitta, Leipzig, 1876, pp. 106, 107, and 
the note on p. 144. 

?. 60. Vishnu-Purdna.— The passage is found in Book 
II. chap. vi. (Wilson-Hall, ii. p. 216). The order * n 
wlich the hells are enumerated and their names differ to 

Sanskrit original* 

Raurava. 

Rodha. 

£ukara. 

Tala. 

5. Taptakambha. 

Taptaloha. 

Mahajvala. 

Lavana. 

Yimoha. 

10. Kjimibhaksba. 


seme extent:— 

Alberuni. 

Raurava. 

Rodha. 

Taptakumbha. 

MahiijvjUa. 

5. Sava la. 
Krimtsa. 
Ralabhaksha. 
VLsasana. 
Adhotnukha. 
io. Bud hi rand ha. 
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A Iberuni. 

Rudhira. 
Vaitaranl. 
Krishna. 
Asipatravana. 
15. Vahnijvala. 
Sandamsaka. 


Sanskrit original. 

Kriml^a. 

Lalabhaksha. 

Vedhaka. 

Yisasana. 

15. Adhomukha. 
Puyavaha. 
Rudhirandha. 
Vaitarani. 
Krishna. 

20. Asipatravana. 
Vahnijvala. 
Sandamsa. 
Svabhojana. 


P. 62. Sdriikhya. —I do not find anything correspondirg 
in the Sdriikhya Kdrika nor Gaudapada’s commentary. 
As for the idea, cf. “ Samkhya Aphorisms,” iv. 32. 

P. 63. Ativdhika. —On the dtirdhika = that which is 
swifter than the wind in passing from body to body,' cf. 
Sdriikhya Kdrikd, ed. Colebrooke-Wilson, p. 133. 

The Barzakh is mentioned in the Koran, 23, 102; :S> 
55 ; 55, 20. 

P. 63. Vishnu-Purdna. —This quotation is related in 
substance to Book II. chap. vi. pp. 221-224: cf. the unin¬ 
terrupted thinking ( samsmarana ) with the remembrance 
of Hctri, the meditation on Vasudeva. Are the words of 
Alberuni an extract from this passage ? 

P. 64. Sdriikhya. —The S. Kdrikd and Gaudapada do 
not seem to offer anything analogous to this passage. 

P. 64.— A thcosoph, &c. —The passage relating to tie 
four degrees of metempsychosis has been translated irto 
Persian by Abulma'ali Muhammad Ibn 'Ubaid-Allah in 
his Baydn aVadyan: v. G. Schefer, Chrestomathie Pirsaie, 
i. VP*, 1. 3-8. 

Abh-Yakub and his work are not known to me fron 
other sources. 

P. 65. Johannes Grammaticus .— Vide note to p. 36. 

Phccdo. —The quotations on pp. 65-67 agree pretty 
accurately with the Greek text. 
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The body is earthy, dec., 81 c, D:— 

’E/^/ 5 pides Se ye, 10 (plXe, tovto dletrQai yph eivai /cat 
( 3 apl/ teal yetoSes kcli opaTov ' o of; /cal tyovaa 1) tomvti] 
'J/i'X'l fiapih'CTal Te kul SXkctm iraXiv els tov opaTov 
tottov <po( 3 <p tov aeiSovs re /cat "AiSov, iocnrep Xtyerat, 
Trep'i tu /xvi /ijmtu Te kul too? Tcupovs KvXevSovmevej, -wept a 
Srj kcu o'xpOt] aTTa ypu^wv rriaoeiSrj (pavTutryaTa, ola 
Traplyin>Tai at TOiauTai \|fO}£at elSwXa ai yn KuQapios 
d-iroXvOelirat, aXXa /cat' too opaTov yeTexpvcrM, Sto‘ /cat 
opSnrnu. 

It appears that these are not the souls, &c., 81D-82A :— 

Et'/co? yevroi, <3 Jve/ 5 /j? ■ /cat 00 Tt ye Ta? Tax' ayuQuiv 
Tat/Ta? eivai, aAAd t a? t wv (pavXosv, ai ire pi tu tokwto. 
avayicdi^ovTcu TrXavdcrQai S’lKtjv Tivovcrai t/;? irpOTepas 
Tpoeptjs Kcucrjs ouerps ' kcu ye'xp 1 7 € t°otoo TrXavwvrat, ea>? 
uv Ty ^uveTraxoXovOovvTOS too crioyaToeiSovs eiridvfua iraXiv 
evSeduxriv et? erwya. 

EvOouvrai Se, iocnrep elude, et? TOiavTa '/Of; enrol utt 
uv /cat yeyeXeT>]Kviai tu^mc/i' eV Tip Blip. Ta irola S>] tuvtu 
Xeyets, <0 'Eicok paTes ", O iov too? yev yauTpiyapyia ? Te kui 
vfBpeis /cat (piXoirocrlas yeyeXeniKOTas /cat /t/; SievXafiyyevovs 
et? tic tow ovcov yevrj /cat Tax' t oiovtcov dijpuov e//co? eytloe/x- 
Oat • /; 00/c ofet ; Trctoo /teo ouv et/co? Xeyeis. Too? & ye 
dSiKias Te /cat TvpavvlSas /cat dptrayus tt poT€Tiyt]KOTas et? 

\ 1 f f 

TU TWV XuKCOV Te KCU ICpilKWV KM IKTIVWV ytlT]. 

If I dicl not think that I am going , <£c., 63B - 

et /tey /t^ aS/tz/y ij^eiv irpierov yev irapa deovs aAAoo? 
croepovs Te /cat ayaOovs, eireera km Trap avOptoirovs T€T£- 
AeoT/;/coTa? iiyeivous Ta>y evdaSe, rjSucovv uv ovk ayaveucTtiov 
Tip OavUTW. 

P. 66. When a man dies, a daimon, &c., 10JP, ioSc. ^ 

Aeye tiu Se ovtws, cos apa TeXeimfcravra eKoerrov o 
e/ca/rroo Salyaiv, omrep ^wvra etAr/^et, ooro? aye/y eVt^et^et 
et? Of/ Tiva tottov, ol See too? (roAAeyeyTa? SiaSucatTayevovs 
et? "AiSov iropevecrdai fiera rjyeyovos exeivov, w Si] irpocrre- 
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toktcu tov? evdevSe e/cefcre Tropcvaai. TvyovTa? S’ e/cef, 
wv Set Tvyeiv, kcu fie'ivavra? ov yfft ypovov, a \Aoy Sevpo 
TraXiv r/ye/iwv KoplXei ev 7 roXXai? ypovov Kai /icucpai? 
TrepioSoi y. ean Se apa 4 -rropeia ovy 4 >y 6 AhryvXov 
T>/Xe<pof Xeyer eKelvos fiev yap dirX^v olfiov (pt/criv ei? 
"Atdov (pepeiv, >/ S’ovTe airXrj ovre fila (palverat fxoi eivai. 
01’Se yap dv r/ye/iovwv eSei, ov yap 7 tov ti? uv Sia/xdproi 
ovda/ioire fiia? oSov oven/?. vvv Se eowe crylcrei? Se Kai 
-rrepioSov? TroXXa? eye iv • cnro twv ocr’iwv re Ka't vo/ii/uiwv 
twv evOaoe TeKfiaipo/ievo? Xeyw. 4 fJ-ev Korr/ua Te kcu 
( ppovi/io? Avyi/ e 7 T€ 7 ~ai re Kai ovk dyvoei tu irapovra• 4 
S eiriOv/it/TiKw? tov crw/iaTO? eyovcra , 07 rep ev Tip e/nrporr 0 ev 
e’nrov, 7 repi ckcivo iroXvv ypovov eirTor/fievr/ kcu 7 repi tov 
O paTOV TOTTOV TToXXa tlVTLTCLVaCTU KUl TroXXct 7 T aOovTTa ftlft 
Kai /ioyi? vtto tov Trpo<TTerayfj.evov Salfiovo? o’iyeTai dyo- 
aevy. a<piKOfievt/v Se odnrep ai aXXai, Tr/v /lev ciKadapTov 
Kai ti TreirouiKvlav toiovtov, 4 (povwv uSIkwv r/fifievr/v ij 
aXX’ arra TotavTa eipyacr/ievr/v, d tovtcov ciSeXcpd Te kui 
dSeXcpwv ypvywv epya Tvyyavei ovra, TuvTr/v fiev dnra y 
(pevyei Te kcu vTTCKTpCTrerui Kai ovTe £ vvepnropo y OvTe 
r/ye/iwv edeXei yiyvecrdai, avTi] Se 7 rA avuTai ev -Tilery 
eyofrevi] airopia, ew? dv Sr/ Tive? ypovoi yevwvTai, 5 >v 
eXOovrwv v-ft avayKt/? (pepeTai el? t>/v avfr/ t pen over av 
otKf/Ti v >/ Se KaOapw? Te Kai fierpiw? tov ftlov SiefteXOovcra 
Kai ftvve/iTropwv Kai rjye/iovwv Oewv Tvyowra WKr/crev tov 
<IVT>] CKUTTr/ TOTTOV TTpOOT/KOVTCl. 

Tnose of the dead who led a middle sort of life, &c., and 
Those who repented of their sins, &c., 113D-114C:— 

Kai 01 /lev dv So^axri fiecrw? fteftiweevai, iropevOevre? eifi 
tov Ayepovra, avuftuvre? d Sr/ ovtoI? oyy/iuTa eo-nv, 

CTTl TOVTUJ V UCplKVOVVTal fly TT/V XlflVt/V, Kai CKCl OlKOVtTl 

Te Kai KaOaipo/ievoi twv Te aSiKr/fiaTWV SiSovre y SiKa y 
mroXvovrai, ei ti y ti r/SiKr/Kev, twv Te evepyeuiwv Ti/ids 
cpepovTai Kara T 'r/v dftiav ^Kacrros. ol S' uv Softwaiv 
aviaTws eyeiv Sid Ta /icytOr/ twv dfiap-rr/fidTwv, ieporruXlas 
ToXXds Kat fieyaXa y r] (povovs aSiKOvs kcu Trapavo/ious 
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TroXXovg e^eipyar/ievoi g aXXa dera roiavra rvyyavei ovra, 
rovroug §e t] tt po<Tt]Kovcra fioipa pnrrei eig tov T uprapov, 
odev ouiroTe eK/ 3 aivovcriv. o 1 o’ uv luaifia fiev, fieyaXa Se 
Sopuxriv gfiaprtjKevai dfiapnjfiaTa, oto v tt pog irarrepa 1 
figrepa {nr opyrjg fllaiov ti irpa^avreg, Kai fj.erafj.eXov 
avroig tov aXXov fd’iov fdiihcnv, t] avSpocfjovoi toiovtw tivi 
aXXtp rpoTrut yevwvrai, roiovrovg tie euirerelv fiev eig tov 
Taprapov civdyetf, e/unrecrovTag Se avrovg vac eviavrov eicet 
yevofievovg e/cfiaWei to Kv/aa, Tory fiev avSpocpovovg Kara 
tov Kojkvtov \ tovs Se irarpaXoiag Kai figrpaXoiag Kara, tov 
TlvpupXeyedovra . eTreiSdv Se tpepo/ievoi yeviovrai Kara tjjv 
Xl/ulvtiv T>jv ’ A^epovcnaSa, evravda fioweri re kui KaXovcriv, 
ol fiev ovg onreKTeivav, 01 Se ovg vfipvrav, KaXerravreg S 
hcerevovTi kcli Seovrai eatrai cripas eK^gvai eig Trjv Xifivgv 
Kai Se^acrdai, kui ecu' fiev ireuruxTiv, eKpaivovai re Kai 
Xt/youm rwv kokwv, et Se fig, (pepovrat aiidig eig tov 
Taprapov kui eKeidev iraXiv eig rovg irorafiovg, icai ravra 
TrdtryovTes ou Tporepov irauovrai, irptv uv Treijaxriv ovg 
{jStKtfcrav avrg yap >1 Sivy wjto t uv Sucaariev ^ urroi? 
iTd X 0 >,- ol Se Sg uv Sdfyn Siaepepovrieg Trpog to cktws 
fiidvai, ovtol elanv ol rwvSe fiev Ttov TOiratv tS>v ev rij yg 
eXevdepovfievol re Kai InraXXaTTOfievoi oimrep S erjfi wry pio>v , 
dvw Se eig rgv Kadapdv oiKgcrtv aepiKVOVfievoi Kai eiri Tig 
ygg oiKi^o/xevoi. 


P. 68. Ignorance, knowledge.—Cf. Sdmkhya KdriU, v. 
44, “ By knowledge is deliverance; by the reverse, bona- 

_ .Yn >7 


P. 69. These eight things, &c.-Cf. the Commentary of 
Bhojaraju to “The Yoga Aphorisms of Patanjali, &c.,v. 
xlv, also Gaudapada’s Bh&shya to the SdmkhyA K.dnkd 
V. xxiii. (pp. 83, 84), where he quotes the work of PaUi 

jali ( Pdtahjala). 


P. 6q Passing through several stages. Cf. ^th th<x.e 
four stages of knowledge the “ seven ki,ids 
in “ The Yoga Aphorisms,” ii. r. xxvu., and Oornm ) - 
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cf. Zeller, Philosophic dcr Griechen, iii. 2, p. 156. For two 
more sentences of Pythagoras, v. i, p. 85, where Alberuni 
states that he has taken them from Ammonius, v. note to 
p. S5, 

P. 75. The booh Sdfnkhya says. —It is difficult to say 
■whether the Arabic manuscript has or sAa, and not 
knowing a Sanskrit parallel to this saying, I am thrown 
upon conjecture. Preferring the latter reading, I trans¬ 
late: “Everything which man opines (i.e. on which he 
forms an opinion) is a terminus to him, for he does not go 
beyond it,” which may mean that as long as the thinking 
faculty of soul has not ceased, it is not liberated, has 
not attained moksha. Cf. Sdihkhya Kdrikd, v. Ixviii.: 
“ When separation of the informed soul from its corpo¬ 
real frame at length takes place, and nature in respect 
of it ceases, then is absolute and final deliverance accom¬ 
plished.” 

Pp. 75, 76. Gitd. —The three quotations from this book 
are not found in the Phagavad-Gitd. 

P. 76. Socrates. —The quotations given here are found 
in PAcedo, 84E-85B:— 

Kai, ws eoiKe, twv kvkvwv Sokw (pavXoTepo ? vfxiv eivac Tyv 
/uavTtKyv, 01 eireiSav a'ladwvTai oti Sec ovtovs cnrodaveiv, 
aSovTes icai ev Tip irpoadev ypbrw, Tore Si] irXeccrTa Kai 
paXiaTa aSovac, yeyyOoTes oti /ueXXovac rr upu tov &eov 
dmevat ovirep elai Oeparrovres, k.t.\. a.W’ are, oi/ului, tov 
’ A—dXXwvos ovreq /cavTiKOc re elm Kai TpoecSoTes -rd ev 
"AiSou dyada a novae Kai Tep—ovrai eKelvyv Tyv yfiepav 
ScaepepovTWS i] ev tjo e/uirpoaOev ^povw. eyw Se Kai auTds 
yyovfiac 6 ju.odovX.os ae eivac twv kvkvwv Kai lepos tov 
auTov Oeov, Kai oil yeipov exelvwv Tyv /uavTCKyv eyeev rrapu 
tov SearcoTOv, ovde SvadvpoTepov aurwv tov filov (tiraX- 
XaTreadai. 

In the middle a passage has been left out by Alberuni, 
or by the author of that edition of PAcedo which he used. 

P. 76. In the look of Patahjali. —To the explanation of 
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the four parts of the path of liberation on pp. 76—80 I do 
not know a parallel from a Sanskrit source. 

P. 77. In the book Vishnu-Pharma. — Cf. on this the 
note^ to p. 54. The Arabic text has not Parikshit, but 
Pariksha , which name is mentioned by Hall in a note to 
Vishnu-Purdna, iv., chap. xx. p. 154. 

Pp- /8, 79 - T 7 ie hook Gild. —These three extracts are not 
found in the Bhagavad-Gitd. The words, “ He who mor¬ 
tifies his lust,” &c., compare with Bhagavad-Gitd , iv. 21, 
“Void of hope, self-restrained in thought, performing 
merely bodily work, he contracts no sin.” Eegarding the 
passage, “Pleasures of a kind which, in reality, are°dis¬ 
guised pains,” v. note to p. 70. 

The expression, the nine doors of thy body (p. 79, 8), is 
also found in Bhagavad-Gitd, v. 13: “in the city of nine 
gates,” i.e. in the body. Of. also Sdmkhya Kdrikd, v. 
xxxv. 

Pp. 79, 80. The book Gttd. —These quotations cannot be 
compared with anything in the Bhagavad-Gitd. 

P. 81. Patafijali. —There is a certain resemblance be¬ 
tween these words and the last of “ The Toga Aphorisms ” 
(iv. xxxviii.) : “ Isolation is the regression of the qualities 
devoid of the purpose of soul, or it is the abiding of the 
thinking power in its own nature.” 

Pp. 81, 82. Sdmkhya. —The comparison with the wheel 
of the potter (not the silk-weaver) is also found in 
Sdmkhya Kdrikd, v. lxvii. 

P. 82. In the book of Patafijali. —I have not found these 
two passages anywhere else. As to the faculties of the 
perfect Yogin, cf. “ Yoga Aphorisms,” iii. 42, 44, 45. 

P. 83. The Shift explain the Koranic verse, dr. —Being 
asked about the story of Dhulkamaini (Bicornutus, i.e. 
Alexander), Muhammad says, “ We {i.e. Allah) hare made 
room for Mm on earth; ” or, as Sale translates, “ We sfah- 
lished for him on earth,” which means, We have given him 
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a position of icell-established authority or power on earth, 
and this authority or power is interpreted by Shfi com¬ 
mentators in accordance with their tenets, perfectly har¬ 
monising with those of the Yoga philosophy. 

Pp. 83, 84. Sdmhhya .—With the tale of the man tra¬ 
velling in the night with his pupils compare a similar one 
in Gaudapadu’s Bluishya to Sdmkhya Kdrikd, v. xxx. (on 
p. 106). 

P. 85.— Ammonius, a philosopher of the Neoplatonic 
school, v. Zeller, Philosophic cler Grieclien, iii.c. 829 scq. 
A Greek book of his which contains these extracts from 
Pythagoras and Empedocles is not known. He has been 
known to the Arabs as commentator of Aristotle : v. Wen- 
rich, Pc Audorum Grcecontm Versionibus, p. 2S9; Fihrist, 
p. 

By Heracles in the passage, “ Empedocles and his suc¬ 
cessors as far as Heracles,” is probably meant Heraclides 
Ponticus. 

Pp. 85, 86. Socrates says. —The first extract is identical 
with Phacdo, 79D, the second is composed of Sob, 8oa, 
Si aB, the order of the Greek text having been aban¬ 
doned. 

Phcedo, " 9 D. "Oxav Se ye avTtj KaO’ avTtjv ctkottij , e/ceicre 
oiyeTai eh to KaOapov re teal de'i uv Kai aSavaxov kcu wtraii- 
t<i)? ej(ov. Kai w? Tvyyeei] 1 ; oucra avTOu aei /j.ct eKeirou tc yly- 
verai, oxavirep auTt/ lead’ avTtjv ycirjTcu /cal efi aiiTij , /cal 
—i—avTCu re too irXavov /cal —epi eiceiva del /card radrd 
axravTMf eyei are toiovtwv ecpairTOfxevrj • Kai tovto avTijs 
to TuOrjfxu (ppovtjai 9 /cc/cX/)Tai. 

SOB. 2 /coTret Stj, e(pt], <3 Ke/ 3 //?, ei e/c iravTUtv twv eipt]- 
fj.ei’cov TciSe t]fxiv gv/afiaivei, tw /aev deni) Kai aOavaTtp Kai 
vot] tw Kai fiovoeiSei Kai aSidkvTW Kai del atcrauTW? Kai /card 
TauTa eyjivTi eavTW o/xoiOTaTOv eivai \jrv^t/it, tw S’uvOpw- 
irlvw /cal dvtjTW Kai aro/jTft) /cal iroXi teiSei Kai SioAvtw /cal 
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fi-tiSeirore koltu Tadrd eyovri eavTw o/xoiorarov av eivai 
aw/aa. 

80A. eireiSav ev tw ai’rw dm 'Jsvyrj Kai trwfia, rw fiev 
SovAevetv k<u apyeudai >'/ (pveri; irpoTTaTTei, r'ij Se apyeiv 
Kai Sea-rro^eiv. 

81 A and B. Ovkovv ovru> fiev eyovaa eh to dfxoiov 
avTrj, to aetSef, UTrepyeTai, to deiov ts Kai udavaTov (cat 
( ppovi/JLOV , of acpiKo/nevij v—apyet aoTjj euSai/aovi eivai, TrAavr/s 
Kai avoid? Kai <po( 3 cov Kai aypiiov epu>TU>v Kai t d>v dAAwv 
KaKtiov tu>v avOpwireloiv dirJjXXayjuei/ij, uvnrep Se Aey exat 
(card twv /ae/avtipeviov, toy dXij$a>y too Aonrov ypovov p-era 
twv Oeujv Stdyoucra ovtoj (ptifiev, cb Kc/d>jy, i] aXXtoy; 
Oi/Tto v'>j At”, tV/ji? o Kf/ 3 i;? • Edo < 5 e ye, of/uat, fieniatrpevr) 
Kai asdOapTO y Tod crwgaTOS aTraWaTTr/rat, aVe Tto (riopaTi 
aet j^vvovera k at tovto Qepairedovtra Kai epaxra Kai yeyotj- 
Tevfxevr) vie avTov . v~o Te twv eiriOv uitvv kui rjSovhi 1 , oxTTe 
/arjSev aXXo SoKetv eivai aAtjde? aXX >1 to aw/iaToeidey 00 
Tty do d\JsaiTO, k.t.A. 

Pp. S6, 87. Arjuna says.—The comparison of Brahman 
with an as cat t ha tree is found in Bhagctvad-Gitd, xv. 1-6, 

and x. 26. _ 

JVie doctrine of Patavjali. —Ideas similar to these \ uti 
sentences are found in Bhagavad-Crita, vi. 28-31, describ¬ 
ing the union of the soul with Brahman. 

Pp. 87, 88.—On Abu-Bakr Ash-shibli cf. Ibn Khallikan, 
translated by De Slane, i. 5 u-513; Abulmahasin, Anmles, 
ii. 313. He lived in Bagdad, was a pupil of Junaid, die 
A.H. 334= A.D. 946, in Bagdad, and was buried there. » 
Abu-Yazid Albistami cf. Ibn Khallikan, nr. 311 . He 
died A.H. 261 ~ A.D. 875. Jam! has articles on these two 
mystics with many quotations from them m his A a/alia - 
afuns (Lee’s “ Persian Series,” the Nafahdt-alons, &e., or the 
Lives of the Soofis, by Jamt, Calcutta, 1859, PP- 201 and 6.). 

P. 88. The S&fi explain the Koranic passage (Sura 2,68), 
Ac.—' “ And when you had killed a person and were dis- 
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puting among yourselves (the one throwing the blame 
on the other), whilst God was bringing to light what 
you concealed, then we spoke: Beat him (the killed per¬ 
son) with part of her (the killed cow mentioned in the 
preceding ”). In that ease the killed person will again 
become alive and tell who murdered him. “ Thus God 
brings to life the dead ones,” &c. Of. A. Geiger, Was hat 
Mohammed aits dein Judenthume au/genommen ? Bonn, 
1833, p. 172. Muhammad has moulded this part of 
Sura 2 from elements taken directly or indirectly from 
Numb. xix. 2 scq., and Deut. xxi. 2 seq. 

The Sufies try to show by this sentence that the body 
must be mortified before the heart can become alive by 
mystic knowledge. 

P. 89. Sdmkhya. —Por the two enumerations of created 
beings, v. Gaudapada to S. Karika, liii. p. 162, and xliv. 
P- H 3 - 

The reading of the MS. 0—*}~ is certainly wrong. The 
author means saumya — but it would have been 

better to write py- in accordance with ~ daitya. As 
all the other words of this enumeration stand in the sin¬ 
gular, it is not allowable to read this word in a plural 
form, ^ke the JRishis, ehH the Pitris. 

P. 90. In the hook Gitd .—The first quotation on the 
prevalence of one of the three gunas, sattra, rajas, tamas, 
is to be compared with Bha gar ad- Git d, xvii. 3, 4, scq., and 
xiv. 6-8 seq. 

The second extract, “ Belief and virtue,” &c. I am 
inclined to combine with Bhagavad-Gitd, xvi. 3, 4, seq. 

P. 91. People say that Zoroaster , etc.—The author was 
aware of the identity of the Persian dec (demon) with the 
Indian deva (god). It is in this way that he tries to 
account for the discrepancy of the meaning. 

P. 92. Sdmkhya, v. p. 89; Vdsudeva, v. p. 90, or Bhaga¬ 
vad-Gitd, xvii. 4. 

P. 95 - Gale nils, vepl avv 0 eaeco<; tfiapfiaiccov twv Kara 
to7tous, ed. £.uhn, voL xiii. p. 268:— 
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Sai/dqi/ fe'ev Tplya. ( 3 a\\e fxv plnvoov itrodeoto 
08 XvOpos 'EjO/ie/a? \a/U 7 r€Tai ev ftordvats. 

K pohcov tie (TTa.dp.ov (ppevas avepo?, ov yap aSijXov, 
BaXXe Se icai Spa^/LLt]v X airXiov Ei 5 / 3 oea)?, k.t.A. 
&paj(_fj.'r]v /cat pi£r)S yjsevStevv/uov, rjv aveOpefe 
Xu/po? 6 tov rLiaatj Zijva Xo^eufra/teto?. 

The second quotation, v. on p. 271:— 
d£ioi fidWeiv ijv \!seuS<vvvjuov e’lprfKe piXav, erretSq errata? 
dt'o/td^Vrat vapSov ■ /SouXerai 5 ’ ailr/?/' etVat K prjTiKifv, ev 6 a 
(pTjcnv, ijv dvedpexjse xpopos o top IlttrtTtj Zijm Xo^evcra- 
pei /oy, eireidrj tov A la (patriv ol pvQoXoyoi Kara to At/c- 
Tatov opo? ev Kp//T/j rpcupijvai, KpvTTTopevov otto t/)s ptirpoi 
P "a?, o7Tto? /i»; /cat adroj i/to too irarpos tov Kpovou /caTix- 
Trodij. 

P. 96. Europe, the daughter of Phoenix, &c. —In the 
source whence the author drew his information about 
Greek legends, Greek, Hebrew, and Persian traditions seem 
to have been mixed together. It was synchronistic like 
the Chronicon of Eusebius, with which it is nearly re¬ 
lated (note to p. 105), comparing the dates of Greek his¬ 
tory with those of the Biblical and Persian history. Julius 
Africanus and Eusebius are the fathers of this kind of 
literature, but I do not know by whom the book which 
Alberuni used had been composed. Cf. Eusebi chronicorunt 
canonum qucc supersunt, ed. A. Sehcene, ii. p. 13 (Zeus), 
26 (Cecrops), 32, 34 (Asterius); also the Syriac Epitome, 
p. 204, 206. 

P- 9 6 . The story of Alexander is derived^ from the 
romance of Pseudo-Ivallisthenes (ed. Didot), which Eastern 
scholars have mistaken for a historic record. ^ ( 

“ Man cannot oppose the gods” (p. 97 > i)—wpo? Tavrat 
yap ovvd.fj.e 6 a oi fiaaiXeis, wpo? Be tow deovs ov Svvapeva 
(ed. Didot, i. 9). _ „ 

“ When then he died,” &c., “ from a wound in the neck, 
& 0 -(P- 97 . 4 ) jreaojv Be Ne/crave^w \apfiavei (pofepov 
rpavpa Kara tov la^Lov airrov (i. 14)- 
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P. 97. Galenus. — Cf. note to p. 34. 

P. 97. Aratus .—The author quotes the Phenomena and 
a commentary to them, which exhibits certain relations 
with the scholia edited by Immanuel Bekker, but is not 
identical with them. As I learn from my colleague, Pro¬ 
fessor C. Eobert, this commentary is to be combined with 
the Catasterismi of Pseudo-Eratosthenes. 

The first quotation from Aratus is v. 1 seq. 

’E/c Aid? dpyji/j.ea’Qa, top ovScttot’ avSpes ewfuev 
Appijrov • joeerTal Se A toy irderai fxev ay vial, 

Tlderai S’ dvOpdnrwv dyopai, fiecrrrj tie BaXaerera 
Kal Xtfieves • irdi’Ti] Se Am? KeypStfieOa irdvres. 

Too yap kcu yevos et/uev • 6 S’ I/ttios dvBpdnrounv 
A e^td arrjfxau’ei, Xaovs S’ eir'i epyov eyelpei, 

Mi// in'iTKWv ftiOTOto ‘ Xeyei S’ ore /3cdXo? apitTTt] 
Bou<ri T£ /cat fiaKeXrjcrr Xeyei S’ ore Serial wpat 
Kal ipvrd yvpaxrai, Kal crireppara iravra fiaXecrdcu. 
Auto? yap Tiiye a~qp.aT ev ovpavtS ecrrr/pi^ev, 

AaTjOa Siaxplvas ‘ ecrKe^aro S’ els eviavrov 
Aavepa?, ot Ke fidXio-ra Tervy/ueva (rrifiaivoiev 
AvSpaanv wpawv, o<pp e/nireSa iravTii (pvwvrai. 

T<5 fuv del Trporrov re /cal vararov IXaerKovrai. 
Xaipe, Trdrep, /xeya Badfia. fiey dvOpunroieriv oveiap, 
Auto? /cal irporepr] yever’i, yaipoire Se Moucrai 
MeiX/^iai /udXa Truer iv, k.t.X. 

P. 97. Commentary on the Phccnomena of Aratus .—The 
following quotation from the Scholia Sangermanensia, p. 
55, I owe to the kindness of Professor Eobert: “Crates 
autem Jovem dictum ccelum, invocatum vero merito serein 
et mtherem, quod in his sint sidera, et Homerum Jovem 
dixisse in aliqua parte ccelum.” 

cl/? S’ on rapepelat veepeXai Aid? eKirorlovrai 

—(Hias, i. 3571). 

The common tradition of this verse is— 

id? S on rapepeiai viepaSets Aids eKirorlovrai, 
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and thus it has been rendered by Alberuni. Cf. on the 
Scholia Sangcrmanemia, C. Bobert, Eratosthenis Catasteris- 
morum Beliquicc, Berlin, 1878, p. 21. 

P, 99. These twins, state and religion .— Vide note to p. 79. 

P. 100. When Ardash.tr Ihn Bahak. — Cf. with these 
ranks of the Persian nation under the Sasanians the 
“ Chronology of Ancient Nations,” translated by Dr. 
Edward Sachau, London, 1878, pp. 203 and 206; Geschichte 
der Terser undAraber zur Zcit derSasanidcn, by Th. Noldeke, 
p. 437 seq. 

P. XO1. The Vaisya who were created from. —In the 
Arabic text, f“°i, 4, there is a lacuna, where originally stood 
the words “ from the thigh (uru) of Brahman. The Shdra 
who were created from.” Cf. Manu, Dharmasastra, i. 87, 
mvJ:ha-l&hu-uru-paj-jdndm. 

P. 101. Jlddi, Dorna, &c.—Ot these classes of outcast 
people, the Badlia'tau are not known to me. The Candida 
are well known, called Sandalia by Ibn Khurdadhbih 
(Elliot, “ History of India,” i. x6). The Hidis and Dom 
are mentioned by Colebrooke, “ Essays,” ii., “ Enumeration 
of Indian Classes,” p. 169, note 3. On the latter (cf. Porn, 
the name of the gipsies), v. “ Memoirs on the History, 
Folk-lore, and Distribution of the Baces,” &c., by Elliot, 
edited by Beames, London, 1869, h P- 84- Are the Bad- 
hatau identical with the Bediyas, mentioned in the note 
of Colebrooke just quoted ? 

P. 103. Vdsudeva answered. —The first quotation from 
Gitd is identical with Bhagavad-Gitd, xviii. 4 I_ 45 > fhe 
second is similar to ii. 31-38. 

P. 104.— The saying of Vydsa .— Vide note to pp. 40-44. 

P. 104. Vdsudeva. —This quotation from Gitd much 
resembles Bhagavad-Gitd, ix. 32, 33. 

P. 105. Minos. —I cannot acquit the book on ancient 
history which Alberuni used of the blunder of hating 
split the Minos of Greek traditions into two persons, a 
Minos and a Mianos (sic). Cf on this source note to p. 9 • 
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At the time of Barms, &c. — Except the synchronism of 
Persian history, the whole passage relating to Numa Pom- 
pilius may be derived from Eusebius, Chronicon, ii. 82 :— 1 

Nocnd? /ie—u 'Pw/wXov fiamXevcras 'Pw/itjs 7 rpwTOS 
vofiovs Pa'/ualots eicn/yayev • [d uvtos to Ka7 reTwXiov etc - 
OejueXiccv icKoSo/uijo-ev *j 6 avTOS tic eviavrw SiJO [J^vas 
irpoaeBtjKe, tov tc ’lavovdpiov kou tov ‘Pefipovapiov, SeKa- 
fiijvalov tov enavTov 7 rpo tovtov ypy]fiaTi(ovTos • 6 uvtos 
Ka'i Koyytdpiov eSwKev, dcrcrdpia £v\iva kcu crKVTiva Kai 
(HTTpaKiva. 

P. IOJ. Plato. —These extracts from Plato’s Leges are the 
remnant of an Arabic translation. We give the Greek 
text for the purpose of comparison :— 

I. 1 , ' Adrjvatos. 0eo? 1 } Tig diOpunrcov vg.iv, to £evoi, 
elXijcpe tyjv aiTiav Tijs to>v vogwv SiaOecrews ; K Xeivlas. 
0ed?, (? £eve, 6eo$, wf ye to SuccuoTarrov ehrelv, Trapd gev 
t'l/xiv Zeds, Trapd Se AaKeSatgovlois, odev 01 V ecrrlv, olgat 
(pdvai tovtovs ’AiroWwm. 

I. 6. "iicnrep to -re dXtjOes, oigai, Kai to SUaiov virep 
ye 8elas SiaXeyogevovs Xeyeiv, ov% ws 7r pos apeTrjs 
ti gopiov kcu TavTa to (pavXoTUTOV €T lOei fiXe-rritiv, aXXa 
Trpos 7 rdrrav npe~n)v, k.t.X. 

I. 6 . 01 K prjTwv vogoi ovk eicri gaTrjv SiacpepovTWS ev 
ttutiv evSoKigoi toIs ’’EXX^cni' • eyovcri yap opdws, toijs 
uvtois ypwgevovs evSalgovas aTTOTeXovvTes • iiiravTa yap 
t<x ayaOu Trop'iXpvcri. 

II. 1. 6 eoi Se, ohcTelpavres to tUv avOpwirwv eir'nrovov 
TrecpvKos yevos, dva-n-wuXas re avTois tot 7 rovwv eTa^avTo 
Til's tow eopTwv agoi/ 3 as, Kai Xloijcras ’A—dXXwvd re 
fiovTayeTfjv kcu Aiovvcrov veopTUTTii s eSocrav. 

II. I. tjfilv Se ovs e’lirogev Oeovs ^vy^opevTas SeSoc8ai , 
tovtovs eivai kcu tovs SeScoKOTas ttjv evpvQgov Te Kai 
evapgoviov aiardi/criv ge6' rjSovijs, ij Si) Kiveiv re t'jfias Ka\ 
yoprjyeiv t'/giv tovtovs, wSats Te Kai opygcreanv dXXi/Xovs 
^vvelpovTas, yopovs Te wvogcucevai to Trapd Trjs \apds 
egcpvTov ovoga. 
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P. 107- Adntanu. — Cf. Vishnu-Purdna, iv. ch. xx. p. 
158, and the notes. The story of the curse of Pandu is 
given in the Mahabhdvata Adiparran, v. 3812 seq. 

Vydsa. —His mother is Satyavati: v. Vishnu-Purdna, 
Pc. The birth of Vyksa is mentioned in Mahdbhdrata 
Adiparran, v. 3802. 

P. 10S. Pancahir, better PancMr. —The author means 
the alpine countries of the Hindukush between Kashmir 
and a line from Faizabad to Kabul, i.e. the Hazara country, 
Svat, Citral, and Ivafiristan. It is well known that poly¬ 
andry exists among the Tibetan tribes in the Alps between 
Kashmir and Tibet, but I am not aware whether it is also 
found among the inhabitants of the more western exten¬ 
sion of the Himalaya which he mentions, e.g. among the 
Siykhposli. On polyandry in the Panjab v. Kirkpatrick 
in“ Indian Antiquary,” 1878, 86. 

The Panchir mentioned by the author is the tributary 
of the Kabul-Rud. Another Pancahir (sic) is mentioned 
by the Arab geographer Yakut as a city in Bactriana with 
rich silver mines. 

Among the heathen Arabs. — Cf. here i. 185. 

P. 109. A certain Jewish marriage. —On this custom in 
India and Indian tradition, cf. Elliot-Beames, “ Memoirs, 
i. 274, s.v. Ka rdo. 

P. 109. Barshmcdr the Girshdh. —This seems to be a mis¬ 
take, and I propose to read, as I have done in the edition 
of the Arabic text, i.e., the Shah of Padashvargir 

or Prince of Tabaristan (as e.g. Gilanshah = the Shah of 
Gilan). Cf. P. de Lagarde, Beitrdge zur Baktrischen Lexi¬ 
cographic, p. 50 ; Sachau, “ Chronology of Ancient Nations, 
p. 47, 19, and note; Noldeke, Geschichte der Perser mid 
Araber zur Zeit der Sasanidcn, p. 462. 

P. 112.—The story of Romulus is drawn from iheChro- 
nographia of Joannes Malalas, book vii. (Bonn edition, p. 
172). 

P. 113. Ambarisha.— The story of this king seems to 
have been taken from the Vishnu-Bharmaf. note 0 p. 
54- Probably Ambaiisha, the son of Nabhaga, is meam, 
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famous as a worshipper of Vishnu. Cf. Vishnu-Parana, 
book iv. chap. ii. p. 257, note 1. 

P. 11 6. Nurada. —The story of this saint, a Moses in 
India, is not known to me from other sources. 

P. 116. Jalam Ihi Shaibdn. —The pronunciation of the 
former name is conjectural, the history of this Karma- 
tian chief unknown. The expedition of King Mahmud 
against Multan took place a.d. 1006, in the ninth year of 
his rule, the seventh year of his usurpation of sovereignty, 
in which he had left out the name of his Samani liege- 
lord on the coins and in the public prayer, and had received 
the investiture, a robe and a title, from the source of all 
legitimacy in the Muslim world, the Khalif Alkadir, the 
great enemy and persecutor of the Karmatians. Cf. on 
this expedition Elliot, “ History of India,” ii. p. 441. 


P. 116, 1 . 21.—There is an error in the calculation of the 
years. From the end of the Kritayuga up to the year 
4132 of the Kaliyuga there have elapsed— 

Years. 

Of the TretAyuga.1,296,000 

Of the Dvaparayuga.864,000 

Of the Kaliyuga. 4,132 


Sum 


2,164,132 


As Alberuni gives but 216,432 years, it seems he has 
omitted by inadvertence the cipher 1 ( Schram ). 


P. 117, 1 . 7.—The above supposition is confirmed by this 
passage; it ought to be the 132 years instead of the 432 
years. One can consider 132 years as a kind of arbitrary 
equivalent for the sum of about 100 years, but 432 years 
cannot be an equivalent for about 100 years {Schram). 


P. 117, 1 . 10.—It must be 2,164,000 instead of 216,000 
{Schram). 


P. 117. Vardhamihira says. —This extract is a transla¬ 
tion of Brihat-Saihhitd, chap, lviii. §§ 30-48, 56-57, on 
the fabrication of the idols (p. 117-120); chap, lviii. §§ 
4952, on the consequences of faults in the construction 
of idols (p. 120) ; chap. lx. § 19, on the various classes of 
priests (p. 121); chap. lx. f§ 4, 5, on the effects of the 
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idols (p. 121). The order of the single verses is to some 
extent different from that of the Sanskrit text as exhibited 
in the edition of Kern. In the Arabic text, p. % in the 
lacuna after hj are required the words (“ the 

sword and shield ”). 

P. 122. Gita. —I do not know similar passages in Bha- 
garad-Gttd. The first quotation distantly reminds one of 

Bhagavad-Gitd, iv. 25. 

* 

P. 123. Plato. —This quotation shows considerable con¬ 
fusion in the rendering of the Greek text. Cf. Leges, iv. 8. 

Trpurrov gev, (pa gev, ti/ulw Ta? ger ’OXvgirlovf Te ko'i 
too? Ttjv iroXiv evorTa? Oeovs rots ^Oovloi? dv Ti? 6 eoi$ 
apna kcu Sevi-epa /cat dpicnepu vegurv opOorara t ov 
t rj$ evcre/Sela? ctkottou Tvy^avoi, rof ? Se tovtwv avordev 
Ta nrepiTTCi kcu dvrlcpwva toi? egirpocrOev ptfieicri vvv Sr) • 
gexa deous Se TOvcrSe k at -rod Salgocriv o y’ egcppwv opyidfyi 
t’ dv, rjpwcri tie gerd tovtov ?• eiraKoXovOei S’ avroi? iSpu- 
gara mia TraTpwwv Oewv Kara vogov opyia^ogevcr yovt’wv 
Se gerd ravra rigal t^wvrurv, <09 Otgis, ocpelXovra d-rrorlveiv 
rot TTpcord Te Kai geyicrTU oepeiXrjgaTU, k.t.X. 

The underlined words are the original of the Arabic quo¬ 
tation. The translator has rendered haigocnv by <^1 (gods), 
gpooai by by which elsewhere the word Movcrai is 

translated, and opyia&iv by » (instead of ^ 

=^9*5.^). He seems to have mistaken the meaning of 
the word iiranoXovOei, translating in this way: “ they (the 
iSpvgaTa — fXiA) follow in rank after the varpatoi Oeoi" i.e. 
you shall not put the varpaoi 6 eol in the first place, but 
worship them secundo loco. 

P. 123. Galcnus. — Vide note to p. 34. 

P. 126.—The tradition of Saunaka from Venus (so the 
Arabic text), i.e. Sukra, is perhaps taken from the Vishnu- 
Dharma: v. note to p. 54. 

Vishnu-Purdna. —Compare this quotation with book iii. 
chap. ii. p. 29 (ed. Wilson-Hall). The Great Bear is called 
the Seven Riskis in Sanskrit. 
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P. 126. Vasukra. —This reading does not quite accu¬ 
rately correspond to the Arabic signs, which must be read 
Vasukra. I have preferred the former, because it is men¬ 
tioned in the St. Petersburg Dictionary as the name of a 
man who occurs in the Veda as a poet of Yaidic hymns. 

P. 127. Galcnus. —The quotation from Galenus must be 
compared with the following passage in his 7 repl avvBeaeo)? 
(papfiaKcov Kara yevy (ed. Iviihn, tom. xiii. p. 995) : — 

yvpeOij St inro MeveKpctTovs, k.t.X. iarucov (papfiaKOV. 
emy ey pa-TTCU Sit to filftXiov, k.t.X. avTOKpaTWp oXoypa/i- 
fXUTO?' avTOKpaTOOp yev, eiretSy tovtm t pornre<pon>>]Tai, 
<>Xoypafjfj.aTO<s St Sioti %a>pis yapaK-n’ipwv oXais tms rrvX- 
Xafiah yty pair Tat fi’ km y km S' Ka't e ku'i twv aXXwv 

dplOflUlV tKCKTTOS, K.T.X. TOVTO id tTTpajtV 6 MeVtKpUTr/S, 

e-retSt] toXXSucis ov juoVo v Sikovtwv dyapTUveadm <rvyf 3 aivei 
koltci rd? ypatpcti, aXXa km Sta (pOovov Skovtoiv evlwv, 
K.T.X. 

etKOTOos ouv yvSoKtfirjcre tu AayoKpaTOvs fttftXia twv 
( pap/xaKwv et? ytTpa ypaepevra [Yai ehrep onravTa tov 
TpoTrov tovto v eyeypairTo], koXXkttov av i)v. 

That which I have underlined forms the text as given 
by Alberuni. 

P. 127.— Vydsa had four sishya. —Cf. Vishnu-Purdna, 
book iii. chap. iv. 

P. 128. A peculiar kind of recitation. —This is a descrip¬ 
tion of the four pathas, padapatha, kramapdtha, &c. Cf. 
Colebrooke, “Essays,” L 18. 

P. 128. Kdndin. —The word evidently refers to the 

divisions of the Yajurveda called kaudikd. “ The text of 
the Yajurveda is composed of Kauri, and its name (the 
name of Yajurveda? what name of it ?) is derived from it 
(from kdnri ?), i.e. the collection (or totality) of kauri.” It 
does not appear which one of the names of Yajurveda is 
here meant by the author as having been derived from 
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kdnri. Is there a name of Yajurveda like k&ndika or 
kdndin, meaning consisting of kandikas ? 

In kdnri = kanclilcl the cerebral d is rendered by an 
Arabic r, as in kudciva, nyddi, )S garuda, 
dravida, nddi, rindcli , vaidiirya, &c. The 

termination in long i seems to be characteristic of the 
vernacular form of Indian speech, and is probably a sur¬ 
vival of the more ancient termination ika, ikd. Of. B. 
Hornle, “ Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Lan¬ 
guages,” § 195, 203, 205. 

P. 128. Ydjnavalkya. — Cf. Vishnu-Purdna, book iii. 
chap. v. 

P. 129. The icell-knoicn story. —It is told by Alberuni 
himself, i. p. 396. 

P. 131. Vishnu-Purdna. —This index of the Puranas 
occurs in hook iii. chap. vi. p. 66, 67. In the Arabic 
text 12, read instead of 

P. 131. Smriti. —The author erroneously calls it a book. 
It is the literature on lav, and the twenty sons of Brahman 
here mentioned are authors of Pharmasdstras. Cf. on smriti 
(opp. sruti), Colebrooke, “Essays,” i. 337, 466; A. Weber, 
Vorlcsungcn, p. 296, note 327 ; Indische Stvdien, i. 232. 

Alberuni sometimes quotes the hook Smriti. However, 
he had not the book himself, but transferred those quota¬ 
tions from the Brahmasiddhdnta of Brahmagupta. In 
reality it is the latter author w T ho quotes it. As, according 
to him, the book smriti was composed by Manu (r. here 
ii. no, ill), he means the Dharmasdstra of Manu. This 
law code is only once clearly referred to by Alberuni (ii. 
164), but in a manner which" makes me think that it was 
not in his hands. On Manu, as the author of the great 
Mdnasa (a work on astronomy and astrology ?),». P- 1 57 - 

P. 132. Gauda. —On the proposed identification with 
Gaudapada, v. note to p. 30. 

Sdmkhya .— Vide the same note. 

Patanjcdi .— Vide note to p. 27. , 

Nydyahhashd.—TAna my transliteration of WId 

perhaps seem doubtful, as the contents of the book na\ e 
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no relation to the Nyilya philosophy or logical system of 
Gautama {cf. Colehrooke, “ Essays,” i. 280), but are clearly 
identical with the Mimamsa philosophy of Jaimini. who is 
here mentioned a few lines farther on. However, I do not 
know another mode of reading the word. That Kapila 
was the author of such a work does not seem to be known. 

Mimamsa .-— Cf. Colehrooke, “Essays,” i. 319. In oppo¬ 
sition to Kapila, Jaimini teaches that the Veda is primeval 
and superhuman. This theory and the discussions through 
which it has passed are also found in the history of Islam 
applied to the Koran. According to Islam, the Koran 
too is primeval and superhuman. 

Laukdycita: read Lokaycita .—It is the materialistic doc¬ 
trine of the Carvaka sect that perception alone is a means 
of proof. Cf. G. A. Jacob, “ Manual of Hindu Pantheism,” 
Vedantasara, p. 74; Colehrooke, “Essays,” i. 426 seq., 456 
seq.; J. Muir, verses from the Sarva-darsana-sangraha, 
&c., illustrating the tenets of the Ch&rv&kas or Indian 
materialists, “Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” i86i,p. 
299, and “Journal of the German Oriental Society,” xiv. 519. 

Brihaspati is the founder of this school; his siitra is 
quoted by Bhaskara-acarya. The Barhaspatyasutram is 
mentioned by A. Weber, Vorlesungen, p. 263. 

P. 132. Agastya. —His doctrine is not known to me. 
Is it identical with that of the Jainas? Cf. Colehrooke, 
“ Essays,” ii. 173. 

Vishnu-Dharma .— Vide note to p. 54. 

P. 132. Bhdrata, i.e. Maliabh&rata, which is repeatedly 
mentioned by Alberuni. Bhagavad-G'dd is a part of it 
(i. 132). The story of the birth of Vasudeva and of his 
live brothers (i. 401-406) is taken from MaMbhdrata. 

I am not quite certain whether Alberuni had a copy 
of the work. When giving quotations from the book, he 
does not mention it, which he probably would have done 
if he had had it in hand. 

P. 133.—With the index of the chapters of Mahdbhdrata 
cf. Monier Williams, “ Indian Epic Poetry,” p. 91 seq. The 
list of Alberuni exhibits some remarkable differences. 


P. 135. Pdnini. —The reading of the MS. is p&nriti. 
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which I cannot explain. If e/b, pdnrini is the cor¬ 
rect reading, we must remember that in the sound n there 
is an admixture of the sound r. So Hornle, “ Compara¬ 
tive Grammar” p. 15, says : “ The cerebral n contains the 
sound of r, being somewhat like rn.” In this way Albe- 
ruDi has transliterated the n in the word banij, which he 
writes barnij. Accordingly we should expect to find 
pdrnini, but the author seems to have written yyb 
panrini. 

P. 135.—The word = sishyahita,ha.s been deciphered 

by Professor Kielhorn, Gottingen. 

P. 136. Sdtavdhana .—Other forms of the name are 
Sdlavdhana, Salivahana (Hemacandra, i. 211); hut Albe- 
runi clearly notes the pronunciation Samalvdhana, which 
is not known to me from other sources. 

P. 136.—Instead of radudakam read modakam = md 
v.dakam. 

P. 136.— Abul’asicad, &c., is, according to the literary 
tradition, the originator of their grammatical science. Cf. 
G. Pliigel, Grammatische Schulen der Araber, p. 19 scq. 

P. 136. Chandas .—In translating the chapter on metrics, 
I have derived much help from Colebrooke, “ Essays,” ii. 
p. 57 (on Sanskrit and Prakrit poetry), and from Weber’s 
edition of the Sutras of Pingala (Indische Studien, vol. viii.). 
Alberuni, however, seems to have used other sources and 
to have followed another system, which has greatly in¬ 
creased the task of the translator. 

P. 137. Pingala .—What are the Sanskrit forms of the 
names XC. calitu, i— Agaisitu, auliydndu ? 

The chapter of Brahmagupta’s Brahmasiddhdnta, of 
which the author here (p. 147-15°) communicates a few 
extracts, is chap, xxi., On the calculation of the measures of 
poetry and on metrics, v. i. 15 5 - 

P. 138.— Alkhalil, also mentioned L H 7 > ^ * Q ^abic 
literature the father of the science of metrics. Cf. G. 
Pliigel, Grammatische Schulen der Araber, p. 37 - 

Sabab. — Cf. Preytag, Arabische Verskunst, p. 04, 65. 
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P. 140. Maclhya. —I do not know this term in Sanskrit, 
and the signs a<* admit of different transliterations. Both 
the terms madhyd and madhu are used in metrical ter¬ 
minology, but with different meanings. Cf. Colebrooke, 
“ Essays,” ii. 141 (madhu), and ii. 136, 141 (madhyd). 

P. 141.— Haribliattal —This name is not known to me 
as that of an author of a lexicographical work. The MS. 
clearly writes hariuddu, which may represent various 
other forms of Sanskrit names. 

P. 141.—The single letters m, y, r, &c., denoting the 
single feet, are mentioned by Colebrooke, “ Essays,” ii. 63. 

P. 142. Place the numeral 2, &c. —The rule, as explained 
in 11. 4, &c., differs from that one which is followed in 
the example (11. 11-14), in so far as in the former place 
the subtraction of 1 (“ and from the product (4) he sub¬ 
tracts 1 ”) has been omitted. But even if we correct the 
text of the rule according to the exemplification, it cannot 
be correct, and we agree with Alberuni that something in 
the manuscript must have been wrong (also in the passage 
below, 11 . 30-34). For it can be applied not to all eight 
feet, but only to two, viz., to 

||< (2X2= 4 -I = 3X2 = 6-I=5) 
and to 

|<| (2x2 = 4 1 = 3 X 2 = 6), 

i.e. these two feet occupy respectively the fifth and sixth 
places in the arrangement on p. 141 (below). 

P. 143. The Greeks, too, &c. —The comparison with Greek 
metrics is unintelligible, as something must have been 
dropped in the Arabic text. 

P. 143. Consonant or syllable. —I suppose the author 
means syllable. The Arabic word <-ihas the same incon¬ 
venience as Sanskrit akshara of meaning both syllable and 
sound (mostly consonant). 

P. 143. Aryd. —This reading is a conjecture of mine, as 
the MS. has aval, which I cannot explain. The descrip¬ 
tion given by the author seems to be applicable to the 
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Arya metre, which could he known to him from his 
study of Brahmagupta’s Brahmasiddhdnta. Cf. Colebrooke, 
“ Essays,” ii. 66. 

P. 144. Skandha .—A kind of Aryd metre, v. Colebrooke, 
Essays,” ii. 137; or skandhaka, v. Weber, Indische Studien, 
viii. 295. 

Khafif. —This Arabic metre, represented in European 
fashion, is the following :— 


P. 145. Vritia. —On the metre of this name v. Cole¬ 
brooke, “ Essays,” ii. 145. However the signs «s>y ( b-r-t ) 
admit of various other ways of reading. The MS. has britu. 

P. 147. &loka. —On the rules relating to this metre v. 
Colebrooke, “ Essays,” ii. 107. 

P. 150. I have only seen a single leaf .—This translation 
is to be replaced by, “ I have only studied a single leaf.” 

P. 151. Galenus. —The quotation is found in his wept 
crvvOeaeas <f)app.djcasv Kara yevg (ed. Kuhn), tom. xiii. p. 
" 6 :— _ 

ctXV >/ yc Sid r oov yyiXwv {nro Mere/cpdrou? evpeOeirra 
Sid TitivSe twv Tpi/meTpcov (XToi^elutv viro AafnoKpaTOvs 
'yeypairrai. 

P. 153. Siddhdnta .—Ou the literature of the Sid- 
dhdntas v. E. Burgess, Surya Siddhdnta, p. 418-422. 

Srishena is written with kh instead of sh, as bhashd— 
bhdkhd. Of. Hornle, “ Comparative Grammar of the Gau- 
dian Languages,” § 19 and 20. 

f ardhamihira .— Vide note to p. 54 - 

_ Pp. r53, 154. Brahmagupta. —His work, the Brahma- 
siddnanta, has been very largely used by Alberuni.. It 
exists in manuscript, but has not yet been completely edited 
or translated. Alberuni translated it into Arabic when he 
wrote the Indica (a.d. 1030). We do not know whether he 
ever finished it. 

Brahmagupta was only thirty years of age when he 
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wrote this work. He is accused of the sin against con¬ 
science of having propagated futilities and lies in order to 
please the bigoted priests and the ignorant rabble of his 
nation, in order to avoid those dangers in which Socrates 
perished. Vide chap. lix. on eclipses, and specially ii. 111. 
Besides, Alberuni accuses him of undue animosity against 
Aryabhata (i. 376). 

Brahmagupta holds a remarkable place in the history 
of Eastern civilisation. It was he who taught the Arab^ 
astronomy before they became acquainted with Ptolern^; 
for the famous Sind hind of Arabian literature, frequently 
mentioned, but not yet brought to light, is a translation 
of his Brahmasiddh&nta; and the only other book on 
Indian astronomy, called Alarkcind, which they knew, was 
a translation of his Khandcikh&dyaka. 

The latter work (here ii. 7) is also called Karanaklmn- 
dakhddyaka (i. 156). It was explained in a special com¬ 
mentary by Balabhadra (ii. 187). 

A third composition of Brahmagupta’s called JJttara- 
khandakhddyaka, is mentioned i. 156, and quoted ii. 87, 91. 

Cf. on Brahmagupta Colebrooke, “ Essays,” ii. 409 seq.; 
Dr. Bhau Daji, “ Brief Notes on the Age and Authenticity 
of the Works of Aryabhata, Varahamihira, Brahmagupta, 
&c.” in the “Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society," 1865, 
vol. i. 392 seq. 

Notes from Varahamihira’s Pahcasiddhdntikd have been 
edited by G. Thibaut in the “ Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,” 1884, vol. liii. p. 259. 

Sindhind is mentioned ii. 191, as the only source of the 
information of Muslims on Indian astronomy and astrology. 
According to ii. 90, the Indian computation of the heliacal 
risings of the stars and the moon is identical with that 
given in Sindhind. It is called the great sindhind ( Sid- 
dhdnta) ii. 18. 

Alberuni has written a treatise on it. See preface to the 
Arabic edition, p. xx. 

P. 154. Pulisa .—This name and Paulisa are written 
Pulisa and Paulisa in Utpala’s commentary to the Sariihitd 
of Varahamihira; but as Alberuni writes them constantly 
with a (j», not u=*, I am inclined to believe that he and 
M3 Pandits pronounced Pulisa and Paulisa. Alberuni has 
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drawn from the Puiisasiddhdnta almost as largely as from 
the Brahmasiddhdnta, and was occupied with translating 
it (v. also j. 375). 

The relation between Pulisa and Paulisa is this :— 

Paulisa is the sage who communicates his wisdom in 
this Siddhdnta. He was a native of Saintra, i.e. Alexandria. 

Pulisa is the redactor or editor of the book. Tiie one 
ns well as the other is called Greek (not ^2, Byzan¬ 
tine Greek). “ Pulisa says in his Siddhdnta that Paulisa 
the Greek had mentioned somewhere,” &c., i. 266. 

A commentator of this Siddhdnta is mentioned i. 339 
med., where I now prefer to translate: “ The commentator 
of the Siddhdnta of Pulisa,” &c. 

Pulisa quotes Parasara (ii. 208), and is himself quoted 
by Aryabhata jun. (i. 316). 

Paulisa is quoted by Brahmagupta, i. 374 (v. note). 

Gf. on the Puiisasiddhdnta H. Kern, The Brhat Sanhitd, 
preface, p. 48. 

P. 156.— Aryabhata senior is clearly distinguished from 
Aryabhata junior, who is mostly called “ that one from 
Kusumapura,” i.e. Pataliputra (Patna). Alberuni knows him 
only through the quotations in the works of Brahmagupta. 
He mentions two of his works, Dasagitikd and Ari/doktamia, 
which have been edited by Kern, Ari/a-blui/i/juni, 1874- 
Of. Dr. Bhau Daji, “ Brief Notes on the Age and Authen¬ 
ticity of the Works of Aryabhata,” &c., p. 392. 


P. 156. Balabhadra. —Of his works are mentioned:— 
(1.) A tantra. 

(2.) A Samhitd. _ . 

(3.) A commentary of the Brihajjdtakam of Varuhami- 

(4.) A commentary to the Khandakhddyaka of Brahma- 


(5.) He is supposed to be the author of the book Khan- 
dakhddyakatippd. 

Alberuni aiways calls him the commentator, and fre¬ 
quently quotes him without indicating from what particular 
book he quotes. He gives on his authority the latitude 
of Kanoj and Taneshar, and passes harsh judgment on 
him i. 244, 275- Gf. also note to p. 27. 

VOL. IL U 
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he therefore, perhaps, was a scholar of the time and a per¬ 
sonal acquaintance (teacher ?) of Alberuni’s. The title of 
a book of his is not mentioned. 

P. 338 .—The sped rnuhm or ichitc shell, an Indian blow¬ 
ing instrument, is also mentioned by Elliot, “ History of 
India,” ii. 215, note. 

Purshur as the manuscript has, is probably a mis¬ 
take for Purushdvar, i.e. Peshavar. 

P. 338. Sorce eequinoctiales and iemporales .— Vide note 
to p. 214. 

P. 339. The commentator of the Siddhdnta, Pulisa .—Read 
instead of this, “ The commentator of the Siddhdnta of 
Pulisa,” and compare note to pp. 153,154. Who this com¬ 
mentator was is not mentioned. 

P. 340 .—Ahhijit means the 8th muh 4 rta of the day. 
The Arabic form corresponds perhaps to Sanskrit 
abhijiti. 

P. 340. Vyasa .—This statement points to Mahabharata, 
the Adi-parvan, v. 4506; but the chronological detail is 
not found there. 

P. 340. tdisupdla. — Vide note to p. 165. 

P. 342.—The names of the dominants of the muhiortas 
are also mentioned in the following four lines taken from 
Aufrecht’s Catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripts of the 
Bodleian Library, p. 332a:— 

Tudrahimitrapitaro vasuvarivisve vedha vidliih satama- 

khah puruhutavahni. 

naktaihcaras ca varunaryamayonayas ca prokta dine 

dasa ca pamca tatha muhhrtah 

nisamuhftrta giri^ajapadahirbudhnyapushasviyamagna- 

yalca. 
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vidhatricanidraditi jivavishnutigmadyutitv&shtrasami- 
ranas ca. 

P. 343. Except the astrologers. — Cf. the meaning of lured 
in astrology, ii. 222. 

P. 343. Vijayanandin .— Vide note to p. 156. The 
title of his book would be in Arabic if ( Ghurrat - 

alsijdt). 


P. 344. Names of the hords .—I have not found these 
names in Sanskrit. Perhaps they are mentioned in some 
commentary to Silrya Siddhdnta, xii. 79. 

On Srtidhava, v. note to p. 158. 

P. 347. Physical scholars know, &c .—There is a similar 
passage on the physical effects of moonlight in the author’s 
“ Chronology of Ancient ^Nations,” p. 163. I am afraid I 
have not caught the sense of the sentence, “ and that she 
affects (1) linen clothes,” &c. 

P. 348. Atuh (?).—The MS. seems to read dtvahhu. 

The word brba, is perhaps a mistake for barkhu, 
which, according to the table, ii. 197 {cf. Trumpp, “Gram¬ 
mar of the Sindhi Language,” p. 158), is the name of the 
first day of a paksha. 

P. 348. Veda .—The author gives six quotations from 
the Veda: one taken from Patafijali (i. 29), one from 
Sdmkhya (i. 31), two from the Urahmasiddhdnta of Brah¬ 
magupta (ii. no, ill), and two quotations which were 
probably communicated to him by his Pandits, as he does 
not mention a particular source whence he took them (i. 
348 and ii. 348). 

P. 332. V&sudeva .—The quotation corresponds to Bha- 
gavad-Gitd, viii. 17. 

The book Smnti .— Vide note to p. 131. This quotation 
seems to have been taken from Manu, Dharmasdstra, 
i 72. 
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P. 353.—The information on the four manas (cf. Silrya- 
Siddhanta, chap, xiv.), as given by Ya'kub, was the only 
one at the disposal of Alberuni at the time when he wrote 
his “Chronology” ( v. English edition, p. 15). It was 
communicated to him by the Kitab-alghurra of Abu 
Muhammad Alna’ib Alamuli. The four different kinds of 
spaces of time mentioned there are the four manas, saura, 
sax ana, candra and nakshatra. 

P. 353.— Bhukti, in Arabic built, is the daily motion of 
a planet; cf. Sitrya-Siddhdnta, i. 27, note, and here, ii. 195. 
The Arabic form does not seem to have passed through an 
intermediate stage of a Prakritie nature, for in Prakrit it 
would have been bhutti (Yararuci, iii. 1). 

P. 355. The sdvana-mdna is used, Sc. — Cf. the similar 
rules in S&rya-Siddhdnta, xiv. 3, 13, 15, 18, 19. 

P. 356. TJttardyana. —On the two ay anas cf. Silrya- 
Siddhdnta, xiv. 9. 

P. 357. Ritu. — Vide the description of the six seasons 
in Stiryci-Siddhdnta, xiv. 10, 16. 

P. 358. Dominants of the halves of the months. —I do not 
know a Sanskrit list of these names. The Asana ('Ashunu ) 
perhaps means Asvin or Asvini. 

P. 359.— Dimas (probably pronounced dimasii) = Sanskrit 
divasa, is the shibboleth of the Indian vernacular dialect 
spoken round Alberuni, and probably by himself. I do 
not know which dialect this was, nor whether there are 
any traces of it in our days. The change between v and 
m is also observed in the following examples:— 
carmanmat = carmanvaM (Chambal), himamcmt — 

himarant, jdgamallm = ydjnavalkya, macci= 

vatsya, f*/- sugrtmu = sugriva. Some examples of the 
change of v to m are also given by Hornle, “ Comparative 
Grammar,” § 134. 

P. 359. The three sounds h, kh, and sh, Sc. —On the pro- 
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nunciation of sh as kh, cf. Hornle, l. c. § lg, and on the 
further change of kh to h, ibid. § 19. Examples of the 
former change are numerous in the Indica ; of examples 
of the latter, cf munha = mukha, bdbralidn — 

vaprakhdna (?), and also dhari, cf. dshddha, 

hihkind = kishkindha. In Prakrit muham = mukha (Yara- 
ruci, ii. 27). 

P. 361. Srudhava by Utpala .— Vide note to p. 157. 

P. 362. 1 ghati = 16 kald. — Cf. •with, these measures of 
time the statements on pp. 336, 337. 

P. 364, Chapter XL .—It has also been translated by 
Eeinaud, Fragments Arabes et Fersans, pp. 155-160. 

P. 364. Samdhi udaya and samdhi astamana. —One 
would expect samdhyudaya and samdhyastamana, but there 
is no trace of a y. The forms have a vernacular character, 
and must be explained according to the analogy of ii/j 
duti=dyuti , and antazu = antyaja. 

Hiranyakasipu. —The story of this king and his son 
Prahlada is told by the Vishnu-Pur Ana, ii. 34 seq. 

P. 366. Samdhi. —The way it is used in astrology is 
shown by the table, ii. 219. 

P. 366. Pufijala .— Vide note to p. 157. The tradition 
here given is very similar to that mentioned by Colebrooke, 
“ Essays,” ii. 332, 333. 

P. 366, 1 . 35.—We find that the beginning of the Hindu 
solar year 854 Sakakala takes place A.D. 932, March 22, 6 
ghati 40' 15", which corresponds to March 22, 7 h. 40 m. 
civil Greenwich time, whilst the real instant of the solstice 
is March 15, 12 h. 15 m. civil Greenwich time, so that the 
solstice precedes the calculation by 6 days and 19 hours, 
which agrees very well with the 6 ° 50' which Pufijala men¬ 
tions ( Sehram). 
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P. 368. Ahargana = ahar+gana .—The author’s erroneous 
explanation is repeated ii. 26. 

Sind-hind = siddhdnta .—It may be questioned whether 
the inorganic n has been introduced into the word by the 
Arabs, or whether it existed already in the pronunciation 
of the Hindus from whom they learned the word. I do 
not know of a rule to this effect in Prakrit or vernacular, 
but there are certain Indian words which apparently show 
a similar phonetic process. Of. e.g. Prakrit uttu (Sanskrit, 
ushtra), which in Eastern Hindhi has become ut or uht. 
Hdrnle, “ Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Lan¬ 
guages,” § 149. 

P. 370. Aryabhata, sen .— Vide note to p. 156. 

Aryabhata of Kusumapura. Vide note to p. 246. 

The word I cannot decipher may be read i.e. the 

article and three consonants with three dots above them, 
something like •-“^1. 

P. 371. Utsarpini, avarsarpini, are terms employed in 
the Jaina system. Of. Colebrooke, “Essays,” ii. 186, 194. 

P. 372. The book Smriti mentions .—This i3 Manu, Dhar- 
masdstra, i. 80. 

P. 375. A translation of his whole work, &c. — Cf. note 
to pp. 153, 154. Alberuni was translating the Pulisa- 
Siddhdnta, which until that time had not yet been trans¬ 
lated into Arabic by Muslim scholars, because they did 
not like its theological tendency. 

P. 376. Brahmagupta .— Vide note to pp. 153, 154. 

P. 378. In writing the introductory sentences of chap, 
xliii., the author seems to have had in mind Plato’s 
Timceus, 22C: ttoWcu nai Kara 7 roWa <j>dopal yeyovacnv 
dvdpdyrrtov teal ecrovrai, k.t.X. 

P. 379. The pedigree of Hippocrates is known from 
Tzetzes, chil. vii. host. 115. Cf “The Genuine Works of 
Hippocrates,” translated by Fr. Adams, London, 1849, voL 
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i. p. 23. The name <y-jM seems to be a repetition of the 
name Hippolochos, yjV'- If it is dropped from the list, 
we have the fourteen generations which the author counts 
between Hippocrates and Zeus. 

The Arabic seems to be a mistake for cyts-U, 

Machaon. 

P. 380. Parasurama .— Vide this legend in Vishnu- 
Purdna, iv. 19 (here added from the Mahdbhdrata). 

P. 380. Buddhodana .— Vide my conjecture as to the 
origin of this name in note to p. 40. 

The Muhammira. —This term has been explained in 
note to p. 21. 

P. 382. Garga, the son of. —The name of his father is 
written Jashil or Jaslid (here and p. 397). Could this be 
Yasoda ? 


P. 382.— 'AH Ibn Zain was a Christian physician in 
Merw; cf. Shahrazuri, MS. of the Eoyal Library, Berlin, 
MS. Or., octav. 217, fol. 144&; the same in Baihaki, ibid. 
No. 737, fol. 6 a. According to this tradition, his son was 
the author of the famous medical book Firdaus-aihikma. 
Cf. also Fihrist, p. 296 and notes; Wiistenfeld, Gesehichte 
der Arabischen Aerzte, No. 55. 

The book Car aka .— Vide note to p. 159. 

P. 383. Krisa, the son of Atrey a. —If this is what the 
author means, the Arabic signs must be altered to 
y/. Cf. A. Weber, Vorlesungen, p. 284, note 309. 

P. 383.—The quotation from Aratus is Phenomena, vv. 
96-134. I give the text from Imm. Bekker, Aratus cum 
Scholiis, Berlin, 1828:— 


' A/xfporepoiTi Se votrcriv v—oaKtirTeLO fiowreo) 
TLapdevov, ?'/ p ev X e P <r ' 1 < pP et 2 r«X w alyXijevra. 
«t ovv 'Aarpatov Kelvrj yevos, ov pa Te (pacriv 
acrrpoov apygdov irarep’ e/xfuevai, etre rev aXXov. 
euKtjXos (popeoiro ■ Xoyos ye /aev dXXos 
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avOpwiroit, wt Srjdev eiriyfovly Teapot yev, 
tjp’Xero S' avOpunrwv KaTevavTiy, ovSe ttot dvSpwv 
ovSe 7 tot dpyalwv yvyvaTO fpuXa yuvaiKwv. 
ctA/Y ai<afj.'tjZ eKaOijTO not aOavart] 7 rep eovtra. 

Kai e AiKyv KaXeecrKOV • ayeipofievy Se ykpovraf 
}]e 7 rov elv ay opt] >/ evpu^opw ev ayuty, 

Sy/uorepat yeiSev etrimrepyovtra Qe/jacrrat. 
outtw XeuyaXeou Tore veiKeot t]TrlrrTavTO, 
ovSe SiaKphriot TTepi/J.e/x<peot ouSe kuSoi/jlov • 
avTWt S’ eFwov. yaXeiry S' aireKetTO OdXacrira, 
icai / 3 lov QUITO) vyet anToirpoQev yylveaKOv ’ 
aXXa fioet Ka'i apoTpa kou avTy ttotvio. Xawv 
fivpla TTCLVTa 7 rapelye AIk>], Swreipa SiKalwv. 

Tocpp’ yv otpp’ Stl yala yevot yj>v<reiov ecpepfiev. 
apyupeip S’ oXlyy tc koi oukctl ird/xirav o/ioly 
w/oiXet, Trodeovcra iraXaiwv ydea Xawv. 
aXX ’ efi-rryt ert tcelvo kclt apyvpeov yevot yev. 
rjpycTa S' opewv vvoSeleXot yyrjevTwv 
fiowaj~ ‘ ovSe Tew ene/xla-yeTO /aeiXiyloicnv ‘ 
aXX’ ottot avOpunrwv fieyaXat TrXycraiTo KoXwvat, 
y-weiXei Sy evreiTa KaOaTTTOjuevy KOKOTyrot, 
ouS’ st e(f)y eicrwiroi eXeuaecrOai KaXeoucriv. 
olyv xpucreioi TraTepet yeveyv cXittovto 
^ eipoTepyv ' vfiets Se KaxwTepa Te^eleaOe. 
k at Sr/ ttov 7 roXefxoi, icai Sy Kai avapaiov at/ua 
etTO-erai dvOpdnrouri, Kaxolt S’ eiriKelcreTai aXyof. 
cot eiirovcr’ opewv eTre/aalero, Tout S’ dpa Xaovt 
elt auryv en eratrrat eXl/unrave TrairTalvovTat. 
aXX’ OTe Sy Kcuceivoi ereQvacrav, oi S’ eyevovTO, 
yixXKely yevey, TpoTepwv oXowrepoi dvSpet, 
ot 7 rpwTOt Kcucoepyov e^aXKeucravTo /edyaipav 
elvoSlt] v, vpSrroi Se / 3 owv bratravT dpoTypwv, 

Kai Tore fuaijraTa A hey Ketvwv yevot dvSpwv 
eirraQ' vvovpavly. 


P. 384. The commentator of the hook of Aratus .—This 
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commentary is not identical with the scholia edited by 
Bekker. Cf. Eratosthenis Catastcrismorum Iteliquicc, rec, 
C. Bobert, pp. 82-S4. 

P. 385. Plato .—This quotation is from Leges, iii. 677; 
but the phrases forming the conversation have been 
omitted. 

A0HN. To 7roXXa? av6punrtov (pOopa? yeyovevai 
KaTCUcXvT /J.OI? T£ KM VOlTOlS KOI dXXoif ToXXotf, £V of? 
fipayii ti to twv dvdpwTaiv XeiTecrdai yevos, k.t.X. o>s 
oi Tore 1 repicpvyoiTes t>jv (pOopdv cr^eSov opeivol Tives 
<lv elev vofMeig en Kopvtpals tov, crfiiKpa 'fwirvpa tov toiv 
avOpwTwv yevovs Siacreo-wcrfieva, k.t.X. kcu Stj tow toiov- 
tov y ye dvay/aj tov tusv aXXtvv airelpovs eivai Teyvoov Ka't 
TO)i r ev TOi'f ciTTecn t pof aXXr/Xow /xrjyavwv el? re 7 rXeo- 
ve^lag km (piXoveiKias Kai otoct aXXa kokov pyyyxaTa t pos 
aXXIjXo l/J £TlVOOV(TlV. 

P. 387.— Cf. with this table Vishnu-Purdna, book iii. 
chap. i. and ii., and the Bombay edition, 1886. 

Stdmasa seems to be a mistake for Tdmasa. 

Caitraka instead of caitra seems to have been derived 
from an erroneous reading of the beginning of the Sanskrit 
caitrakimpurushddyasca. 

Sudivya seems to have risen from a wrong division of 
the words Parasu (other readings Parabhu, Parama ) 
Divya. The Bombay edition reads prajdhparamadivyd- 

dy&stasya. 

Antata, the name of Indra in the fifth Manvantara, can 
hardly be combined with the Vibhu of Sanskrit tradition. 

Stndhu, Beva .—These words, whatever their proper pro¬ 
nunciation may be, are not found in the Sanskrit text. 

Puru Muru is Sanskrit Uru Puru, but Pramukha is a 
gross mistake, for the text has nrupurudatadyumnapramu- 
khdh, i.e. Uru, Puru, Satadyumna, and others. 

Nabasa and Dlirishna are mistakes for Ndbhaga and 
Dhrishta. 

Virajas, Ascarvari, Nirmogha .—The Sanskrit text runs 
vircwdscorvariv&viscanirmoh&dyds, which Alberuni has 
divided into viraja-ascorvarvvdjiisca-ninmha. Cf. Scot- 
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vari Vamsca on p. 394. Wilson reads the second name 

Arvarivat. 

Mahdvirya-, name of Indra in the ninth Manvantara, 
instead of Adbhuta, rests on a misinterpretation of these 
words: tesh&m indrS mahdviryo bhavishyatyadbhuto dvija. 
Sudharmdtman .—The Sanskrit text has Sarvadhcmnd. 
Devcita VdnupadevAsca, instead of Dcvavat and Upadeva, 
rests on a wrong division of the words devavdnupadevasca. 

Vicitra-adyd, a mistake for vicitrddyd, i.e. Vicitra and 
others. 

Urur, Gabhi (sic MS.), Budhnyci-adyd, a mistake for 
ururgabMrabudhnyadyd, i.e. Uru, Gabhira, Budhnya, and 
others. 

P. 388. The same booh relates, viz., Vishnu-Purdna, iii. 
p. 20. 

On Priyavrata, v. ibid. ii. p. 101. 

P. 389. A pious woman, viz., Arundhati, v. p. 390. 

P. 390. On the Seven Rishis, or Ursa Major, cf. Cole- 
brooke, “ Essays,” ii. 310. 

P. 391. The almanac or calendar from Kashmir for the 
Saka-year 951 (a.d. 1029) is quoted in two other places, 

ii. 5 and ii. 8. 

P. 391. On the ancient astronomer Garga, cf. Kern, 
Brhat Sanhitd, preface, p. 33 seq. 

P. 392. Only by 525 years.—Cf. on Vardhamihira note 
to p. 54. 

P. 392. Karanasdra by Yittesvara.— Vide note to p. 
156. 

P. 394 -—This table is taken from Vishnu-Purdna, book 

iii. chaps, i. and ii. 

2. Manvantara: Dattu Nirishabha .—A mistake for Bat- 
toni Rishabha. 

Nisvara .—Alberuni read Nirsava. 

S corvari Vdriisca .—The author has wrongly divided the 
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word scorvarivdriisca (ed. Bombay scorvarivdriisca). Cf. 
note to p. 387. 

4. Manrantara : Jyoti (read Jyotis) Dhdman. —Mistake 
for Jyotirdhdman. 

Caitrogni, as the author has, is a mistake for Ca itrdgn t. 
Varaka. —Ed. Bombay, Vamalca; Wilson-Hall, Vanuka. 

5. Manrantara: Rurdhvabdhu has riseu through the 
•wrong division of the two words vcdasrirurdhrabdh a. 

Apara has by mistake been taken for a proper noun in 
the following words :— 'drdhvabdhmtathdparah,. 

Subdhu ( Srabdhu ?). —The Sanskrit text has svadhdman. 

6 . Manrantara: Atindman. —The Arabic text has ati- 
mdnu. Or are we to read instead of ? 

Car shay ah (= and the Rishis ) by mistake derived from 
the following passage:— saptdsanniticarshayah. 

9. Manrantara: Havya, in the Sanskrit tradition Iihavya. 
Perhaps we must read instead of . “V . 

Medhddhriti (Wilson-Hall), mcdhdmriti (ed. Bombay). 
Alberuni seems to have read Vcdhddhriti, if we are not 
to read instead of 

xo. Manrantara: Satya (Wilson-Hall).—The Arabic has 
something like Sattayd. 

Sukshctra .—The Arabic has Sushcra instead of Satyaketu. 
Perhaps the author has overlooked this word and copied 
the following one, viz., Sukshetra. 

11. Manrantara : Niscara, in the Arabic riscara. 
Agnidhra = Aynitejas. The Arabic has agnitru 

which is perhaps to be changed to ys-sAl ( aynitejas ). 

Nagha. —Wilson-Hall, Anagha. 

12. Manrantara: Sutaya, in the Sanskrit text sutapdsca. 
Perhaps the author has read sutaydsca. 

Dyuti and Iscdnyas have by mistake been derived from 
the following verse— 

tapodhritirdyutiscdnyahmptamastutapodhanah. 

13. Manrantara: Tatvadarsica, mistake for Tatvadar- 
sin, for the Sanskrit text has tatvadardica. 

Vyaya, mistake for Avyaya. The author seems to have 
read dhritimdn vyayasca instead of dhritimdnaryayasca. 

14. Manrantara: Agniba instead of Agnibdhuh. 
Gnidhra. —The ed. Bombay reads mdgadhognidhran- 

vaca. Other readings, Gridhra, Agntdhra. 

VOL. IL 
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Yuktasa and Jita are taken from the following verse— 

yuktas-tathd-jitas-cdnyo-manupidrdn cttah srinu. 

P. 395-— Vdlakhilyas are known as pigmy sages from 
the Vishnu-Purana, but I do not find there this story of 
them and Satakratu. 

P. 396. Bali, the son of Virocana, and his Yazir Venus, 

i. e. Sukra.— Vide Vishnu-Purdna, iii. p. 19, note. There 
is a Hindu festival called after him Balirdjya ; v. ii. 182. 

P. 397. Vishnu-Purana. —This quotation is found III. 

ii. p. 31. 

P. 398.—The second quotation from Vishnu-Purdna is 
III. iii. p. 33. 

Kali, the son ofJasho (?).— Vide note to p. 382. 

P. 398.—The names of the Vyasas of the twenty-nine 
I)vapara-yugas have been taken from Vishnu-Purdna, III. 

iii. pp. 34-37. The author’s tradition differs a littie from 
the Sanskrit text, in so far as he does not always combine the 
same Vyasa with the same Dvapara, particularly towards 
the end of the list. The names agree in both traditions, 
except Tiivrishan, for which the Arabic has something like 
Trivarta or Trivritta. Besides, in the word Einajyesbtha 
(in Arabic Binajertu) the author has made a mistake. 
The Sanskrit verse runs thus— 

kritamjayah saptadase rinajyoshtadase smritah. 

Alberuni has read rinajyeshtoshtddase instead of rinajyesh- 
tddase, and has wrongly divided these words into rinaj- 
yeshto-ashtddase instead of rinajyo ashtddase. Further, he 
has been guided by the analogy of jyaishtha (the name of 
the month), which in vernacular was pronounced jertu, in 
changing rinajyeshta into rinajcrtu. 

P. 398. Vishnu-Dharma .—In mentioning Vasudeva, 
Saihkarshana, &c., as the names of Vishnu in the yugas, 
this source agrees with the teaching of the sect of the 
Bhagavatas or Paficar&tras.— Vide Colebrooke, “ Essavs,” i. 
439 , 440 . 
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P. 401.—The story of the birth of Vasudeva, i.e. Krishna, 
is related in the Yishnu-Purdna, book v. chap. iii. 

P. 403. The children of Kaurova, £c .—The following 
traditions are taken from the Mahdbhdrata: the dice¬ 
playing from book ii., or sabhdparvan; the preparing for 
battle from book v., or udyogaparvan; the destruction of 
the five brothers by the curse of the Brahmin from book 

xvi. , or mausalaparvan; their going to heaven from book 

xvii. , or mahdprctsthdnikaparvan. 

The introductory sentence of this relation, 

31 literally, “ The children of Kaurava 

were over their cousins,” is odd, and perhaps not free 
from a lacuna. Pandu had died, and his children grow 
up in Hastinapura, at the court of Kaurava, i.e. Dhrita- 
rashtra, their uncle, the brother of Pandu. One expects a 
sentence like “ The children of Kaurava cherished enmity 
against their cousins,” but as the Arabic words run, one 
could scarcely translate them otherwise than I have done. 
The children of Kaurava had “ the charge of their cousins,” 
&e. 

P. 407. On the ahshauhini cf. H. H. Wilson, “ Works,” 
2d edit., iv. p. 290 (on the art of war as known to the 
Hindus). 

ManJcalus seems to be a mistake for Myrtilus. Cf. 
Eratosthenis Caiasterismorum Eeliquias, rec. C. Robert, p. 
104. The source of Alberuni seems to have been a book 
like the chronicle of Johannes Mcdalas. 

The second tradition, taken from a commentary on 
Aratus’ Phenomena (vide note to p. 97), is found in the 
same book, Eratosthenis, <&c., p. 100, 98. For this informa¬ 
tion I am indebted to my colleague, Professor C. Robert. 

P. 408.—The number 284,323 of people who ride on 
chariots and elephants is a mistake for 284,310. I do 
not see what is the origin of this surplus of 13 men. 
However, the wrong number must be kept a3 it is, since 
the author reckons with it in the following computation. 
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P. i.—The famous chronological chapter xlix. consists 
of two parts of very different value. Part i., on p. 2-5, an 
explanation of the mythical eras of the Hindus, is taken 
from the Vishnu-Dharma, on which work cf. note to i. 
p. 54. 

Part ii., on p. 5 -14, containing information of a historical 
character, has not been drawn from a literary source. If 
the author had learned these things from any particu¬ 
lar book or author, he would have said so. His infor¬ 
mation is partly what educated people among Hindus 
believed to be historic and had told him, partly what he 
had himself observed during his stay among Hindus and 
elsewhere. That their historic tradition does not deserve 
much credit is matter of complaint on the part of the 
author (on pp. 10, 11), and that altogether the description 
of historic chronology, as far as he was able to give it, is 
by no means in all points satisfactory, is frankly admitted 
by the author himself (on p. 9). Whatever blame or 
praise, therefore, attaches to this chapter must in the first 
instance be laid to the charge, not of Alberuni, but of his 
informants. What he tells us is to be considered as the 
vulgata among educated Hindus in the north-west of India 
in his time. 

Although the tales which had been told Alberuni may 
not have been of a high standard, still it is much to be 
regretted that he has not chosen to incorporate them into 
his Indica (cf. p. 11, 1-6). 

Whether his hope (expressed on p. 8), that he might 
some day learn something more of this subject, was realised 
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or not, I cannot make out. However, the stray notes on 
Indian chronology scattered through his Canon Masudicus, 
which he wrote some years after the Indica, do not seem 
to betray that his Indian studies had made much progress. 

In all researches on Indian chronology, Alberuni’s state¬ 
ments play an eminent part, specially those relating to the 
epochs of the Saka and Gupta eras. Of. among others 
the following publications :— 

Fergusson, “ On Indian Chronology,” “ Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society,” vol. iv. (1870), p. Si ; and “ On the Saka, Sam vat, and 
Gupta Eras,” vol. xii. (1880), p. 259. 

E. Thomas, “The Epoch of the Guptas,” ibid. vol. xiii. (1881), p. 524. 

Oldenberg, “ On the Dates of Ancient Indian Inscriptions and 
Coins,” “Indian Antiquary,” 1881, p. 213. 

Fleet, “The Epoch of the Gupta Era,” ibid., 1886, p. 189. 

Drouin, “ Chronologie et Numismatique des Rois Indo-Scythes,” 
in “ Revue Numismatique,” 1888, premier trimestre, pp. 8 seq. 

M. Muller, “ India, What can it teach us 1 ” pp. 281, 286, 291. 

P. 2.—As the author had to compare a number of dif¬ 
ferent eras with each other, he stood in need of a common 
standard to which to reduce all of them, and for this pur¬ 
pose he chose the New-Year's Day or first Caitra of the 
year 953 of the Saka era, which corresponds to— 

(1.) a.d. 1031, 25th February, a Thursday. 

(2.) A. Hijrae 422, 28th Safar. 

(3.) A. Persarum 399, 19th Ispandarmadh-Mah. 

The Nauruz or New-Year’s Day of the Persian year 400 
fell on 9th March 1031 a.d., which is the day 2,097,686 
of the Julian period ( Schram ). 

P. 2, 1 . 30.—This refers to the year of the kaliyuga 
3600, as there have elapsed 10 divya years or 3600 years 
of the present yuga. On the next page Alberuni makes 
the calculation for the gauge-year, or the year 4132 of the 
kaliyuga. A kalpa being a day of Brahman, 8 years, 5 
months, 4 days correspond to 8 X 720+5 X 60+4 X 2, or 
6068 kalpas, or 26,213,760,000,000 years. Of the present 
kalpa there have elapsed six manvantaras or 1,840,320,000 
years, seven samdhis or 12,096,000 years, twenty-seven 
caturyugas or 116,640,000 years, the kritayuga or 1,728,000 
years, the tretayuga or 1,296,000 years, the dvaparayuga 
or 864,000 years, and of the kaliyuga 4132 years; so 
altogether of the seventh manvantara 120,532,132 years, 
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of the kalpa 1.972,948,132 years, and of Brahman’s life 

26.215.732.948.132 years, as stated p. 3, 11. 6-9 ( Schram). 

P. 3. It was I icho told it to Yudhishthira, dec. —The 
author of Vishnu-Dharma refers in these words to the 
third parvan (yanaparvan) of the Mahdbhdrata. 

P. 4, 1 . 29.—From the beginning of Brahman’s life to 
that of the present kalpa there have elapsed 6068 kalpas or 
6068 x 1008 x 4,320,000 or 26,423,470,080,000 years. Six 
manvantaras = 6x 72 x4,320,000 or 1,866,240,000 years; 
twenty-seven cataryugas = 27x4,320,000 or 116,640,000 
years; three yugas + 4132 years = 3 X 1,080,000+4132 or 

3.244.132 years. The latter number represents the years 
elapsed of the caturyuga; adding to it successively the 
other numbers of years, we find the numbers given 11. 29-31 
of this page. The Arabic manuscript has 26,425,456,200,000 
instead of 26,425 456,204,132 (Schram). 

P. 6, 1 . 3.—In the book Srudhava, dr., cf. note to i. p. 158. 

Candmbija. —I first took the reading of the manuscript 

cc 

to be 7+^, but now I believe I can see a pale dot above 
the last consonant, so that we may read 

On the shashtyabda, or sixty-years cycle, cf. chap. Ixii. 
p. 123. 

P. 6. The epoch of the era of Saha, dr. —Alberuni speaks 
of this era in his Canon Masudicus (composed during the 
reign of Mas’ud) in the following terms: 

(3— ^ + 

(f X-i S-lc 6 s • ^ * 

+SUB ++ (Beginning of the sixth chapter, 

book i., copied from the Codex Elliot, now in the British 
Museum.) 

Translation: “ Time is called Kdla in the language of 
the Hindus. The era most famous among them, and in 
particular among their astronomers, is the SakaJcdla, i.e. 
the time of Saha. This era is reckoned from the year of 
his destruction, because he was ruling (rather, tyrannising) 
over it (i.e. over that time). In this as well as in other 
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eras it is the custom to reckon only with complete, not 
with incomplete or current years.” 

The 11^ the author goes on to give rules for the comparison 
of the Saka era with the Greek, Persian, and Muslim eras. 

A later author, ’Abu-Sa'id 'Abd-alhayy Ibn Aldahhak 
Ibn Mahmfid Gardezi (Gardez, a town east of Ghazna), 
has reproduced the information of Alberuni on the Saka 
era in Persian. Not having the original (MS. Ouseley 240, 
Bodleian Library, Oxford) at my disposal, I give a trans¬ 
lation made years ago:— 

“ The Hindu era is called J^>, because JVS" (Mia) means 
time, and (Saka) is the name of a king whose death 
was made an era; he did the Hindus a great de'al of harm, 
so they made the date of his death a festival” (Oxford 
manuscript, p. 352). 

The place Kar&r is also mentioned in the Chachndma. 
Vide Elliot, “History of India,” i. 139, 143, 207. 

P. 7. Al-arkand.—Of note to i. 312. The book does 
not seem to exist in the collections of Arabic manuscripts 
in Europe. 

P. 8.—The pronunciation of the names Kanir, Bardari, 
Marigala, and Nirahara (Nira-griha ?) is more or less con¬ 
jectural. 

Alberuni identifies Marigala with Takshasila (vol. ii. 
302), i.e. the Taxila of the ancients. The name Marigala 
seems to be preserved in that of a range of hills lying only 
two miles to the smith of Shahdhesi (Cunningham, “ Ancient 
Geography of India,” p. 111). The place is also mentioned 
in the Tabated t i-N&siri. Vide Elliot, “History of India,” 
ii. 271, 273. 

P. 9.— Burlabha, a native of Multan, is only twice men¬ 
tioned. Here the author quotes from him a method for 
the computation of the Saka era, and p. 54 a method for 
the computation of ahargana. According to him, the 
Indian year commenced with the month Marga^irsha, but 
the astronomers of Multan commenced it with Caitra 
(p. 10). 

P. 10. Barhatdkin .—The name occurs only in this one 
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place. If it were an Indian name, I should think of some¬ 
thing like VrihatMna (or Vrihcitketu If it is 

Turkish, it is a compound, the second part of which is 
i [agin (as in Torjhndtagin and similar names). As the 
author declares the dynasty to be of Tibetan origin, the 
question is whether the name may be explained as Tibetan. 

P. 10. Var. —As the Arabic verb may be connected 
either with the preposition hi or with the accusative, we 
may read either Ivr or vr. 

P. 10, 1 . 25. He began to creep out. —In the Arabic text, 
p. r . v , 8, read eyri W instead of 

P. 11. Kanik. —Only the three consonants KNK are- 
certain. We may read them Kanik or Kanikku, which 
would be a Middle-Indian Kanikkhu for Sanskritic Kan- 
ishka. Thus the name Turk was pronounced by the 
Middle-Indian tongue as Tarukkhu, and Sanscritisized as 
Turuskha. 

This Zopvrus-story was reproduced by Muhammad 
'Aufi. Of. Elliot, “ History of India,” ii. 170. 

P. 13. Lagaturman. —The uncouth formation of this 
name seems to point to a Non-Indian (Tibetan ?) origin. 
I at first thought to combine it with the name of the 
Tibetan king, Langtarma , who abolished Buddhism, A.D. 
899 (r. Prinsep, “ Useful Tables,” ii. 289), as our Lagatur¬ 
man was the last of a series of Buddhistic kings, and as 
the names resemble each other to some extent. However, 
this combination seems delusive. 

The name Kallar is written Kallr Could this name 
be combined with Kulusha (Kalusha ?), which e.g. occurs as 
the name of the Brahmin minister of the Mabratta Baja 
Sambaji ? 

P. 13, 1 . 17. The Brahman kings. —The word sdmanta 
means vassal. 

Kamald was a contemporary of the prince 'Amr Ibn 
Laith, who died a.d. 911. Cf. Elliot, “History of India,” ii. 
172. Is the name a hvpokoristikon of one like Kamalav- 
ardhana ? 
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Anandapdla, Bhimapdla, and Trilocanapdla mean hav¬ 
ing &iva as 'protector. If, therefore, these princes, like the 
Indo-Scythian kings {cf. Drouin, Revue Numismatique, 
1888, 48), were Siva-worshippers, we must explain the 
name Jaipdl perhaps as Jay&pala, i.e. having DurgA (the 
wife of Siva) as protector. Cf. the Hindu kings of Kabul 
in Elliot, “ History of India,” ii, 403 step (in many points 
antiquated). 

The name Trilocanapdla (here Tardcanpdt) has been 
much disfigured in the Arabic writing. Vide the Puru 
Jaipal in Elliot, l.c., ii. 47, 463, 464. 

P. 13, L 14. The latter was killed. —The Arabic manu¬ 
script has J-*, which may be read J*s ( narratum est) or 
(interfectus est). I have not been able to ascertain 
whether the year in question was that of the enthronisa- 
tion of Trilocanapala, or that of his death. I prefer, how¬ 
ever (with Eeinaud), to read J**, “ he was killed,’’ because 
evidently the author stood so near to the events in ques¬ 
tion that he could have ample and trustworthy informa¬ 
tion, and that, in fact, an on dit (Jii) seems here entirely 
out of place. 

P. 13, 1 . 22. The slightest remnant, literally one blow¬ 
ing fire, a well-known simile for nobody. Cf. e.g. Hasan 
Nizami in Elliot’s “ History of India,” ii. 235, 1 . 13. 

P. 15.—For Alfazari and Yakub Ibn Tarik, cf. note 
to i. 165, 169. 

Muhammad Ibn Ishdk of Sarakhs is mentioned only 
here and in the tables on pp. 16 and 18, besides in 
Alberuni’s “ Chronology ” (English edition, p. 29). 

P. if, 1 . 6 of the table.—It is not clearly said in the 
text that the anomalistic revolution is meant, but the 
numbers which Alberuni quotes leave no doubt on the 
subject. The days of a kalpa are 1,577,916,450,000, which 
being divided by the number 57,265,194,142, give for one 
revolution 27?rl£sTvi rrf days, or 27 days 13 h. 18 min. 
33 sec., whilst the anomalistic revolution of the moon is 
equivalent to 27 days 13 h. 18 min. 37 sec., an agreement 
so very close, that every doubt that there could be meant 
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anything but the anomalistic revolution is completely ex¬ 
cluded. Moreover, the number of the revolutions of the 
apsis, 488,105,858, being augmented by 57,265,194,142, is 
equal to 57,753,300,000, the number of sidereal revolu¬ 
tions ; and, indeed, the revolutions of the apsis, plus the 
anomalistic revolutions, must be equal to the sidereal re¬ 
volutions ( Schram ). 

P. 16.—The note in the table “ The anomalistic revolu¬ 
tion of the moon is here treated,” &c., is not quite clear, and 
probably materially incorrect. That the term 
means the anomaly ( dicoyaXla in Greek, kendra (/ cevrpov) 
in Sanskrit), was first pointed out to me by my friend and 
colleague, Prof. Forster; but this note, which seems to be 
intended as a sort of explanation of the term, does not 
exactly render what astronomers understand by anomaly. 
Literally translated it runs thus: “The Hdssat-alkamar 
stands in the place of the apsis, because the result is its 
(whose? the apsis’?) share, since it (the lulssat-alkamar) 
is the difference between the two motions ” (o^ tf*- 

($4 U ^ (not jl) 31 Accordingly, we 

must translate the term as “ falling to the moon as her lot 
or share,” viz., movement, in Arabic 
Therefore, in the Arabic text, pp. 'A and *'*, 8 write 
intead of 

P. 19.—Abu-alhasan of Ahwaz is mentioned only in 
this place. He seems to have been a contemporary of 
Alfazari and Ya'kub Ibn Tarik. 

P. 20.— Annus procrastinatwnis .— Vide the authors 
“Chronology” (English edition), p. 73 - Malaindsa, in 
Hindustani malmds. Vide Dowson, “ Hindustani Gram¬ 
mar,” p. 258. 

P. 21, 1 . 24.—A caturyuga or 4,320,000 solar years con¬ 
sists of 53,433,300 lunar months or 1,602,999,000 lunar 
days; so one solar year has 37i/sV lunar days, and the 
difference between the solar and lunar days of a year is 
ii 4 3 sV- The proportion 360 lunar days: HjYtt days 
—x lunar days : 30 days gives for * the number of 
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976// x 4 T , which is equivalent to 976/7 \ 7 s%. Vide p. 24, 
1. 23 ( Schram). 

P. 22, 1 . 17.—Read 22“ instead of 23'“ [Schram). 

P. 23. Padamdsa .—This seems to be an old mistake 
which has crept into the Arabic manuscripts of the works 
of Alfazari and Ya'kiib. Cf. the author's “ Chronology ” 
(English edition), p. 15. 

P. 27.—The rule given in the first fifteen lines of this 
page is completely erroneous, and consequently the ex¬ 
ample calculated after this rule is so too. The right 
method would be the following :—“ The complete years are 
multiplied by 12; to the product are added the months 
which have elapsed of the current year. The sum repre¬ 
sents the partial solar months. You write down the 
number in two places; in the one place you multiply it 
by S 31 1, dc. the number which represents the universal 
adhimasa months. The product you divide by 172,800, 
i.e. the number which represents the universal solar 
months. The quotient you get, as far as it contains com¬ 
plete months , is added to the number in the second place, 
and the sum so obtained is multiplied by 30 ; to the pro¬ 
duct are added the days which have elapsed of the current 
month. The sum represents the candrahargana, i.e. the 
sum of the partial lunar days.” These two proceedings 
would be identical, if we were not to omit fractions; but 
as an adhimasa month is only intercalated when it is com¬ 
plete, we must first determine the number of adhimasa 
months, and, omitting the fractions, change them to days; 
whilst when we multiply beforehand by 30, the fractions 
of the adhimasa months are also multiplied, which is 
not correct. This is at once seen in the example which 
he works out after this rule, and we wonder that Albe- 
runi himself did not see it. He is calculating the ahar- 
ganas for the beginning of a year, consequently also for 
the beginning of a month, and, notwithstanding, he is not 
at all surprised to find (p. 30) 28 days and 51 minutes of 
the month already passed. 

The adhimasa days are nothing else than adhim&sa 
months converted into days. As the number of the adhi- 
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masa months must be a whole, so the number of the 
adhimasa days must he divisible by 30. Accordingly, the 
number quoted, p. 29,1. 30, not being divisible by 30, is 
at once recognised as erroneous, and it is astonishing when 
he says in the following lines, “ If, in multiplying and 
dividing, we had used the months, we should have found 
the adhimasa months and multiplied by 30, they would be 
equal to the here-mentioned number of adhimasa days.” 
In this case certainly the number ought to be divisible 
by 30. Perhaps he would have found the fault, if not, 
by a strange coincidence, the difference between the true 
value and the false one had been exactly 28 days or 
four complete weeks, so that though the number con¬ 
sidered is an erroneous one, yet he finds, p. 30,1. 9, the 
right week-day. 

Alberuni finds, p. 29, 1. 2, as the sum of days from 
the beginning of the kalpa to the seventh manvantara 
676,610,573,760. Further, he finds, 1. 7, that from the 
beginning of the seventh manvantara till the beginning of 
the present caturyuga there have elapsed 42,603,744,150 
days, and, 1. 12, that till the beginning of the kaliyuga 
there have elapsed 1,420,124,805 days of the present catur¬ 
yuga. Adding these numbers, we find that the sum of 
days elapsed from the beginning of the kalpa to that of the 
caturyuga is 720,634,442,715 ; but as he finds, p. 30,1. 5, 
that from the same epoch to the gauge-date there have 
elapsed 720,635,951,963 days, so the gauge-date would be 
1,509,248 days after the beginning of the kaliyuga. Now 
we know that the gauge-date is 25 th February 1031 (see 
p. 2, 1. 17, and note), or the day 2,097,686 of the Julian 
period, whilst the first day of the kaliyuga, as is generally 
known, coincides with the 18th February 3102 before 
Christ or "with the day 588,466 of the Julian period, so 
that the difference of the two dates is 1,509,220, and not 
1,509,248 days. 

To this result we shall also come when working out 
Alberuni’s example after the method stated in the begin¬ 
ning of this note. Instead of p. 29,1. 16, we should then 
have: the years which have elapsed of the kalpa up to 
that year are 1,972,948,132. Multiplying them by 12, we 
get as the number of their months 23,675,377,584. In 
the date which we have adapted as gauge-year there is 
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no month, but only complete years; therefore we have 
nothing to add to this number. It represents the par¬ 
tial solar months. We multiply it by 53x1 and divide 
the product by 172,800; the quotient 727,661,6334444 
represents the adhimasa months. Omitting the frac¬ 
tions, we add 727,661,633 to the partial solar months 
2 3 - 6 75 > 377 .S 84 . and get 24.403,039,217 as the partial 
lunar months. By multiplying this number by 30 we 
get days, viz., 732,091,176,510. As there are no days 
in the normal date, we have no days to add to this 
number. Multiplying it by 55,739 and dividing the pro¬ 
duct by 3,562,220, we get the partial unaratra days, viz., 
11,455,224,575441444. This sum of days without the 
fraction is subtracted from the partial lunar days, and the 
remainder, 720,635,951,935, represents the number of the 
civil days of our gauge-date. Dividing it by 7, we get as 
remainder 4, which means that the last of these days is a 
Wednesday. Therefore the Indian year commences with 
a Thursday. The difference between 720,635,951,935 
and the beginning of the kaliyuga 720,634,442,715 is, 
as it ought to be, 1,509,220 days ( Schram ). 

In the beginning of chap, lii., in the Arabic text, V\1, 8, 
it seems necessary to write ^ and ^ J! instead of and 

P. 29, 1 . 10. Thursday .—The Arabic manuscript has 
Tuesday. 


P. 30, 1 . 10-17.—This ought to run as follows:—We have 
found above 727.661,6334444 for the adhimasa months; 
the wholes represent the number of the adhimasas which 
have elapsed, viz., 727,661,633, whilst the fraction is the 
time which has already elapsed of the current adhimasa 
month. By multiplying this fraction by 30 we get it 
expressed in days, viz., days, or 28 days 51 minutes 
30 seconds, so that the current adhimasa month wants only 
1 day 8 minutes 30 seconds more to become a complete 
month (Schram). 


P. 31, L 19.—The number 1,203,783,270 is found by 
adding the 30 x 1,156525 or 35,895,750 adhimasa days to 
the 1,167,887,520 solar days .(Schram). 
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P. 31, 1 . 24.—The number of days from the beginning 
of the caturyuga to the gauge-date is here found by 
Pulisa’s method to be 1,184,947,570, whilst p. 33, 1 . 16, 
the number of days from the beginning of the caturyuga 
to that of the kalivuga is found to be 1,183.438,350. The 
difference between both numbers is (as it ought to be) 
1,509,220 days (. Schram ). 

P. 33, 1 . 24.—The method of Aryabhata is the same 
as that given before, only the numbers by which we are to 
multiply and to divide, are different according to his system, 
which supposes a different number of revolutions in a 
kalpa. According to Aryabhata the elder, a caturyuga has 
1, 577 , 9 T 7,500 days (see vol. i. p. 370, 1 . 28). As to the 
revolutions of sun and moon, they seem to be the same 
as given by Pulisa. The tables, pages 16 and 17, are not 
quite correct in this, as they give, for instance, for the 
revolutions of the moon’s node and apsis the 1000th part 
of their revolutions in a kalpa, whilst in vol. i. p. 370, 1. 
16, it is said that, according to Pulisa and Aryabhata, the 
kalpa has 1008 caturyugas. But p. 19. 1 . 15, the numbers 
4,320,000 for the sun and 57,753.336 for the A moon are 
given as possibly belonging to the theory of Aryabhata. 
The same numbers are cited by Bentley in his “ Historical 
View of the Hindu Astronomy,” London, 1825, p. 179, as 
belonging to the system of the so-called spurious Arya 
Siddhanta. It is doubtless the same system, for if we 
compare the number of days between the beginning of the 
kalpa and that of the kaliyuga, which Bentley states in 
the above-cited book, p. 181, to be 725,447,570,625, with 
the same sum quoted by Alberuni, p. 33, 1 . 29, there can 
scarcely be a doubt as to the identity of both systems, 
especially as this number 725,447,570,625 is a curious 
one, giving Thursday for the first day of the kalpa, whilst 
the other systems give Sunday for this date. Of this book 
Bentley says, p. 183 : “ It would be needless to waste any 
more time in going over its contents; what has been 
shown must be perfectly sufficient to convince any man 
of common sense of its being a downright modern for¬ 
gery;” and p. 190, “ The ^spurious Brahma Siddhanta, 
together with the spurious Arya Siddhanta, are doubtless 
the productions of the last century at farthest.” Perhaps 
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he would have chosen more reserved expressions, if he had 
known that this “ production of the last century ” was 
already cited by Alheruni. 

When we adopt these numbers for a caturyuga, i.e. 
1,577,917,500 civil days, 4,320,000 revolutions of the sun 
and 57,753,336 revolutions of the moon, and consequently 
53,433,336 lunar months, we find the numbers belonging 
to a yuga by dividing the above numbers by four, as in 
this system the four yugas are of equal length. Thus 
we get for a yuga 394,479,375 civil days, 1,080,000 solar 
years, and consequently 12,960,000 solar mouths, and 
388,8oo,ooosolardays,i3,358,334lunar months,400,750,020 
lunar days, 398,334 adhimasa months, and 6,270,645 
unaratra days. To find the number 725449,079,845 men¬ 
tioned, p. 33,1. 31, as the sum of days between the be¬ 
ginning of the kalpa and the gauge-date, we are to proceed 
as follows :—From the beginning of the kaliyuga to our 
gauge-date there have elapsed 4132 years, which multi¬ 
plied by 12 give 49,584 as the partial solar months. This 
number multiplied by the universal adhimasa months 
398,334, and divided by the universal solar months 
12,960,000, gives X523 tIIto as the number of adhimasa 
months. This number, without the fraction added to the 
solar months 49,584, gives 51,107 as the number of the 
partial luuar months, which multiplied by 30 gives 
1,533,210 as the number of the partial lunar days. This 
number multiplied by the universal ilnaratra days6,270,645 
and divided by the universal lunar days 400,750,020 
gives 23,990fj jlrfl ns the sum of the partial unaratra 
days; and 23,990 subtracted from the partial lunar days 
r >533> 210 gi yes 1,509,220 as the civil days elapsed of the 
kaliyuga till the gauge-date, identical with the number 
found iu note to p. 27. These 1,509,220 days added to the 
7 2 5 > 447 > 57°>625 days which separate the beginning of the 
kalpa and the kaliyuga, give the number of 725,449,079,845 
days cited p. 33, L 31. Finally, the number of days elapsed 
of .Brahman s life before the present kalpa, is got by multi¬ 
plying the number of days in a kalpa, i.e. 1,590.540,840,000 
(see page 370, voL i.) by 60 68, the number of the kalpas 
elapsed before the present one ( Schram). 

P. 34 , !• 3 2 - There is here the same fault as that which 
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led Alberuni to a false result, p. 27, The multiplication 
by 30 must be made after dropping the fraction of the 
adhimasa months, not before ( Schram ). 


P. 36, 1 . r.—The lacuna must have contained a phrase 
like this :—“ In three different places; they multiply the 
number in the lowest place by 77, and divide the product 
by 69,120.” This follows clearly from the explanation 
which he gives in the following page (Schram). 

P. 36, 1 . 9.—Read lunar instead of solar, in the Arabic 
(nr, 7, last word), instead of 


P. 36, 1 . 10.—The expression is a very concise one, so 
that it is not quite clear what is meant (1. 14) by the 
“ middle number.”—It is to be understood in the following 
manner: “ This number of the partial lunar days is written 
down in two different places, one under the other. The 
one of these is “ in the uppermost place ” (L 17); they 
multiply the lower number by ir, and write the pro¬ 
duct under it. Then they divide it, i.e. the product, by 
403,963, and add the quotient to the middle number, i.e. 
to the product of eleven times the partial lunar days 
(Schram). 


P. 36, 1 . 26.—A certain number of months A is to be 
divided by 65^%%. If we wish to get the same result 
by dividing only by 65, we must subtract from A a cer¬ 
tain number AT which is to be determined by the equation 

—~ This equation gives for X the value 

65 T s'aVtf 65 

X = a{ or, reduced, X—A(to 3* si )> or a & 

\ 6 5 t*¥ss/ ms \ 

Tbe - r -4sjM) dS ° 

be written in the form 6 StsV/s '• X, that is, as 

Alberuni states it ( 1 . 3 °)> “ ^ ie ^hole divisor stands m 
the same relation to its fractions as the divided number to 
the subtracted portion ” (Schram). 


p 26, 1 . 33._Alberuni has not made the calculation given 
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above in a general way, but he has made it only for a 
special case, for the gauge-date. He finds the fraction 
WtW which he would find for every other date, as this 
fraction is independent of the number A ( Schram). 


P. 37, 1 . 26.—Here again a certain number of unaratra 
day3 A is to be divided by 63#If we wish to get 
the same result by dividing only by 63} “, or, which i3 the 
same, by \°j, we must add to A a. certain number X, which 
is determined by the equation 


d+£ = _fL_ orJ.4- X=a( _703_\ 0rJ=if (7O3-» x63Hffi\ 

r ix 63 HV 2 ’- lux 63ff?Tff/ \ / 

=A (7 Q3-7°2!^tt ) OI X =A (-g£x*-\ = A ( _27_\ 

V ) x ? V/AV 0 I39184420/ 

or at last, dividing numerator and denominator by 97, we 

find X= -——g-. The T ® T are neglected (see p. 38, L 9) 

4039 <W? 

{Schram). 


P. 38, 1 . 25.—The Arabic manuscript has 77,139, instead 
of 7739, as Hr. Schram demands; v. p. 39, 1 . 7, and p. 40, L 8. 


P. 39, 1 . 20.—Here he grants that the 28 days which 
we get over 727,661,633 months are to be reckoned after 
the beginning of the month Caitra, so that the result 
found, p. 29, 1. 30, agrees with the 28th, not with the first 
Caitra (Schram). 


P. 39, 1 . 24.—The middle number was multiplied by 
I Ub ; a solar y ear has 3 6 5 Uvb days ( 1 . 36), or 52 weeks 
1 day and of a day. By adding the product of the 
number of years multiplied by f-j-JjJ to this number itself, 
we get the sum of days by which these years exceed 
whole weeks. The rest of the calculation is sufficiently 
explained by Alberuni himself {Schram). 

P. 41, 1 . 19 - This is the same case as p. 36, only the 
numbers are a little different. If A is the number of 
months to be divided by 3 2 f£§T§> and we wish to sub¬ 
tract a number from A so as to get the same result by 
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dividing the difference by 32 only, we have the equation 
a _ A-x 
3 2 seMs 3 2 


which gives for X the value 


A 



or X=A 



or X=A 



Alberuni has again made the calculation for a special case, 
the gauge-date, and found the same fraction ( Schram ). 


P. 41, 1 . 20.—“This number of days,” viz., the number 
of solar days corresponding to the given date (Schram). 

P. 41, 1 . 33.—The MS. has 974 instead of 976. 


P. 42, 1 . 3.—The number of solar days, 1,555,222,000, 
is here taken as divisor instead of the number of adhimasa 
months, 1,593,336. The fraction ought to be 9 / 6 / 

= 976 wiPsBTi, the common divisor 24 (Schram). 


P. 42, 1 . 6.—Alberuni does not seem to have understood 
Pulisa’s calculation which is correct, although there seems 
to be a lacuna in its explanation. According to Pulisa’s 
theory, there are in a Caturyuga 1,555,200,000 solar days 
and 1,593,336 adhimasa months. Dividing the first num¬ 
ber by the second, we get as the time within which an 
adhimasa month sums up 976' days. So one would 
get the number of adhimasa months by dividing the given 
number of solar days by the number 9/6; but 
Pulisa prefers not to reckon with the fraction, so he 
diminishes the number of given days by a certain amount 
and divides only by 976. The number which is to be 
subtracted from the given days is easily found by the 
following equation:— 

Let D be the number of given solar days; we then have 


D 

97^1’siVAV 


D-X 
976 ‘ 


Y r ( tVViVjV _\ _ T ( _jfA*AVk_\ 

X ~ D V97&AVA1V orZ vwww v 


or X=JD( —l£*-**i —V 

\lftft 6 3 00 0 0 0/* 


blow 384 is a common divisor to 104,064 and the divisor 
1,555,200,000. So we get X = j QSt a 3 Pulisa 

finds it (Schram). 
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P. 42, 1 . 22.—Not only is it not “ quite impossible that 
this number should, in this part of the calculation, be used 
as a divisor,” but it needs must be used as a divisor. 
This we see at once when, instead of working out the cal¬ 
culation with special numbers, we make it algebraically. 
Let S be the number of solar days in a caturyuga, and A 
the number of adhimasa months in a caturyuga. Then the 
number of days within which one adhimasa month sums 
up, will be found by dividing S by A. By this division 
we shall get wholes and a fraction; let the wholes be 
represented by Q and the numerator of the fraction by B. 

We then have ^ or S=AQ+B. Now if, the 

given number of solar days beiDg I), we have to divide I) 

R 

by Q +-7 to get the number of adhimasa months, but as 

-O. 

we wish to divide by Q alone, we must subtract from D 
a number X, which will be found by the equation 


p D ~ X y 

Q + tX 

A 


Q 


-(A) 


or X = D 


,R 


— ) 
AQ + R/ 


As AQ +.K is equal to S, we have X = I)B where S is the 

number of solar days in a caturyuga, which must necessarily 
be a divisor in this part of the calculation ( Schram ). 


P. 42, 1 . 31.—As one ftnaratra day sums up in 63f“fff 
lunar days (see p. 37,1. 17), we have again the equation 


L L-N 
663 orX - L 



or X=L(Attlh) 


where L represents the number of the given lunar days. 


P. 44, 1 . r.—The number 720,635,951,963 is not 
correct, as we have seen in note to p. 27. It is too 
great by 28 days. But the number of adhimasa days, 
21,829,849,018 (L 10), is also 28 days too great. So the 
difference is again correct. There is the same fault as at 
p. 27. The calculation ought to run as follows:—The par¬ 
tial civil days which have elapsed up to our gauge-date are 
720,635,951,935. This number is given, and what we 
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want- to find is how many Indian years and months are 
equal to this sum of days. First we multiply the num¬ 
ber by 55,739 and divide the product by 3,506,481; the 
quotient is 11,45 5,224,575 |f unaratra days. We add 
11,455,224,575 to the civil days; the sum is 732,091,176,510 
lunar days. Dividing this number by 30, we get as quo¬ 
tient 24,403,039,217 lunar months (and no fraction; so we 
see that the date in question consists of a number of 
months only, or, what is the same, that the date corre¬ 
sponds to the beginning of a month). Multiplying the 
lunar months by 5 311 and dividing the product by 178,11 r, 
we get 727,661,633^*1^11 adhimasa months; 727,661,633 
adhimasa months subtracted from the 24,403,039,217 
lunar months give 23,675,377,584 solar months, which 
divided by 12 give 1,972,948,132 years and no fraction. 
So we find the given date corresponding not only to 
the beginning of a month, but also to that of a year. We 
find the same number of years of which the gauge-date 
consists (see p. 29,1. 17) ( Schram). 

P. 45, 1 . 12.—This rule must indeed be based on some 
complete misunderstanding, for it is absolutely erroneous, 
as Alberuni rightly remarks (Schram). 

P. 46, 1 . 1.—If we calculate from the beginning of the 
kalpa or the caturyuga, there are in the epoch neither 
fractions of the adhimasa months nor of unaratra days; 
but as the great number of days embraced by such long 
periods makes the calculation wearisome, the methods set 
forth in this chapter start neither from the beginning of 
the kalpa nor from that of the caturyuga, but from dates 
chosen arbitrarily and nearer to the time for which they 
are to be employed. As such epochs are not free from 
fractions of the adhimasa months and finarutra days, these 
fractions must be taken into account (Schram). 

P. 46, 1 . 27.—The numbers employed here do not belong 
to Brahmagupta’s, but to Pulisa’s system. The year taken 
as epoch is the year 5 87 Sakakala. As we have seen, p. 31, 
11. 8-10, that in the moment of the beginning of our 
gauge-date or of the year &akak&la953, there have elapsed 
3,244,132 years of the caturyuga, there must have elapsed 
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3,243,766 years of the caturyuga till the beginning of the 
year 5 87 Sakakala. We must now first calculate the 
adhimasa months and unar&tra days for this epoch. After 
Pulisa’s method (p. 41, 1 . 29), we have: 3,243,766 years 
are equal to 38.925,192 solar months or 1,167,755,760 
solar days. This number multiplied by 271 and divided 
by 4,050,000 gives 78,I38 j£ 4§. As here the nearest num¬ 
ber is to be taken, we get 78,139, which, subtracted from 
1,167,755,760, gives 1,167,677,621. This latter number 
divided by 976 gives as the number of adhimasa months 
1, 196,391 ott- Now 1,196,391 adhimasa months are equal 
to 35,891,730 adhimasa days, which, added to 1,167,755,760 
solar days, give 1,203,647,490 lunar days. According to 
Pulisa’s theory (see p. 26, i. 9), there are in a caturyuga 
1,603,000,080 lunar and 25.082,280 unaratra days; so one 
unaratra day sums up in 63 (nrsvl lunar days. Therefore 
we should have to divide the given number of lunar days 
L by 63? g s ™, but we prefer to subtract from L a certain 
number X, and to divide the rest by 63' “ or r -° x 3 . The 

I L — X 

number X will be given by the equation —, 3 - = 

tt 


11 L - 11 X 


This equation gives for X the value X= 


L or X = ( rr ^ 9 — x) L or X= ( - L, 

\48980558y 


' 7 ° 3 «vlrs 7 V48980558 

or nearly 11 ^=7“^- 


Now L being equal to 1,203,647,490 lunar days, 11 L will 
be equal to 13,240,122,390 lunar days; this number di¬ 
vided by 111,573 g ives ii8,667v,Vr7 9 s- Taking the nearest 
number, we subtract 118,668 from 13,240,122,390 and get 
13,240,003,722, which divided by 703 gives 18,833,575^ 
as the number of unaratra days. This added to the 
1,203,647,490 lunar days gives for the date of our epoch 
the number of civil days 1,184,813,915. 

This number divided by 7 gives 5 as remainder. Now 
the last day before the present caturyuga was a Mon¬ 
day (see p. 33,1.11), therefore the last day before our epoch 
is a Saturday, and any number of days elapsed since 
that epoch if divided by 7 will indicate by the remainder, 
the week-day counted from Sunday as 1, as it is said, 
p. 47, 1 . 19. Now the whole method is easily recognised 
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as thoroughly correct. Instead of multiplying the partial 
solar days by inlwuinn we multiply them by which 

is sufficiently correct, as is equal to - , , 

As besides the whole adhimasa months there is yet a 
fraction of adhimasa months in our epoch, we add 5 
before dividing by 976. The calculation of the unaratra 
days has already been explained; but as in our epoch 
besides the whole unaratra days there is still a fraction of 
J unaratra days, we must add 497 before dividing by 
703. The whole proceeding is thus explained ( Schram,). 

P.48,1. 11.—The calculation has been made for the 
complete years elapsed before our gauge-date. So we get 
the week-day of the last day before the first Caitra of the 
gauge-date, and if this is a Wednesday, the first Caitra 
itseff is a Thursday; cf p. 30, 1 . 9. 

The first day of this epoch corresponds to the day 
1,964,031 of the Julian period. Adding 133=^55 t° 
1,964,031, we have for the first Caitra 953 the day 
2,097,686 of the Julian period, as it ought to be ( Schram ). 

P. 48, 1 . 21.—The 18th Isfandarmadh of Yazdajird 399 
corresponds in fact to Wednesday, 24th February 1031, 
the day before the first Caitra 95 3 Sakakala (see note to 
p. 2, 1 . 17) (Schram). 

P. 49, 1 . 22. By six years .—The Arabic manuscript has 
seven instead of six. 

P. 50, 1 . 1.—The method here employed is based on 
Pulisa’s theory. According to this theory, the solar days 
must be divided by 976///A to get the adhimfisa months. 
Now 976fyf e ‘z with sufficient accuracy is equal to 97635 

or 39383 

If 3 |S? represents the number of solar months, the solar 
days or 30 S are to be divided by —> or > what is the 

same, 900 S must be divided by 29282. 

To get the finaratra days, the lunar days must-be 
divided by 63^! (see note to p. 46, 1 27). Now 03*3*™ 

is equal to or with sufficient accuracy — 
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or at least equal to —So the multiplications and 
divisions of this method are explained. 

The constant numbers which are to be added, are in¬ 
herent to the epoch. The year 888 Sakakala corresponds 
to the year 3,244,067 of the caturyuga; 3,244,067 years 
are equal to 38,928,804 solar months, or 1,167,864,120 
solar days. These solar months multiplied by 66,389 and 
divided by 2,160,000 give 1,196,5021!!!!^ adhimasa 
months, or 35,895,060 adhimasa days. This added to the 
1,167,864,120 solar days gives 1,203,759,180 lunar days. 
Eleven times this number is equal to 13,241,350,980 ; this 
latter number divided by 111,573 gives 118678^: 1 /tV» 
or the nearest number 118,679. Subtracting this from 
13,241,350,980, the remainder is 13,241,232,301, which 
being divided by 703, gives 18,835,3237!! unaratra days; 
these days subtracted from the lunar days give for the 
number of civil days 1,184,923,857. Dividing this last 
number by 7, we get the remainder 5; and as the last day 
before the present caturyuga was a Monday (see p. 33, 
1. 11), the last day before the epoch here adopted is a 
Saturday, so that any number of days elapsed since that 
epoch, if divided by 7, will indicate by the remainder 
the week-day counted from Sunday as 1. The first day 
of this epoch corresponds to the day 2,073,973 of the 
Julian period. We have found in our epoch the fraction 

f.f.n'kl-lAi 

of adhimasa month which is equal to -— 

29202 

or very nearly 2!!!^ adhimasa month, so we must add 
661 before dividing by 29282. 

The fraction of finaratra days f!| is equal to ! fe ,6oo fj l 

210902 

or nearly to -toVuV- Therefore we must add 69,601 before 
dividing by 210,902. Alberuni has, instead of this number 
69,601, the number 64,106, 4 instead of 9, and the last 
three numbers reversed ( Schram ). 

P. 5°) 1 - 35-—We had 780 months; adding thereto the 
23 adhimasa months, we have 803 months, which being 
multiplied by 30 give 24090, and not 24060 days. All the 
following faults are the consequences of this one {Schram). 

r. 51,1. 2.—It ought to be “adding thereto 69,601, we 
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get the sum 79,566,601. By dividing it by 210,902, we 
get the quotient 377, i.e. unaratra days, and a remainder of 
visWi, *’•«• the avamas.” (In the Arabic text, p. Vr v , 17, 
the reading of the MS. ought not to have been altered.) 
The correct result is 23,713 civil days. If we divide 
this number by 7, we find the remainder 4, which shows 
again that the last day before our gauge - date is a 
Wednesday. By adding 23,713 to 2,073.973, we get for 
the first Caitra 953 the day 2,097,686 of the Julian period, 
as it ought to be ( Schram ). 

P. 51,1. 4.—Eead 377, instead of 307. 

P. 51, 1 . 9.—This method works with numbers much 
less accurate than the preceding ones. It is assumed that 
one adhimasa month sums up in 32! solar months. So the 
solar months are divided by 32! or by Ap, or, what is the 
same, they are multiplied by ^, 1 *. For the time within 
which an unaratra day sums up, there is simply taken 
63 tt> and the lunar days are divided by 63]“ or Vs\ or . 
what is the same, multiplied by 7 Vj. The epoch corre¬ 
sponds to the year 427 Sakakala, or the year 3,243,606 
of the caturyuga. This number of years is equal to 
38,923,272 solar months, which, multiplied by 66,389 
and divided by 2,160,000, give 1,196,33 i|otj? adhimasa 
months. The author has taken 1,196,332 adhimasa months 
and neglected the little fraction ^ so that he has no 
fractions of adhimasa months. These 1,196,332 adhimasa 
months added to the 38,923,272 solar months give 
40,119,604 lunar months or 1,203.588,120 lunar days. 
Multiplying by 11, we have 13,239,469,320, which divided 
hv 1x1,573 gh’es 1 i8,66i 7 °{f?i or 1x8,662. Subtracting 
this from 13,239,469,320^0 have 13,239,350,658, which 
divided by 703 gives 18,832,646;!“ for the number of 
unaratra days. So the fraction of unaratra days is 7 §§, 
very near to that adopted by the author of the method, viz.. 
By subtracting the unaratra days from the lunar days 
we get as the number of civil days i,i84,755>474> which 
is divisible by 7. So, as the last day before the caturyuga 
was Monday, the last day before this epoch is also Monday, 
and the number of days elapsed since this epoch if divided 
by 7, will give a remainder which indicates the week-day, 
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counting Tuesday as i. The first day of this epoch corre¬ 
sponds to the day 1,905,590 of the Julian period ( Schram ). 

P. 51, 1 . 24.—It is easily understood why this method 
is called that of the Siddlianta of the Greeks. It is assumed 
that an adkimasa month sums up in 32 f or solar months. 
How^l® solar months are equal to Y solar years. There¬ 
fore this method is apparently an application of the cycle 
of nineteen years of the Greeks {Schram). 

P. 52, 1 . 2.—32 months 17 days 8 ghati and 34 cashaka 
are only another expression for 32 ) months (Schram). 

P. 52, 1 . 10.—The number of civil days is 192096; 
dividing by 7, we have as remainder 2. As in this method 
(see note to p. 5 r, 1 . 9) Tuesday is to be reckoned as 1, 
this gives for the last day before our gauge-date Wednes¬ 
day. Adding 192,096 to 1,905,590, we get as the first 
Caitra 953 the day 2,097,686 of the Julian period, as it 
ought to be (Schram). 

P. 52, L 20. Al-harkan .—This book is mentioned only 
in this passage. The author calls it a canon, £>j, i.e. a 
collection of astronomical, chronological, and astrological 
tables and calculations. Whether it was an original com¬ 
position in Arabic or translated from Sanskrit, and from 
what original, we do not learn from him. The word seems 
to be an Arabic rendering of akargana. Alberuni quotes 
from this book the computation of an era the epoch of 
which falls 40,081 days later than that of the Persian era, 
and compares it with the gauge-date (p. 53). 

P. 52, 1 - 22.—If the epoch should fall 40,081 days after 
that of the era Yazdajird, it would fall on the first Caitra 
of the year 664 Sakakala ; but this is not the case. The 
first of Sha'ban of the year 197 coincides with the begin¬ 
ning of Vaisakha 735. As there are 72 years to be sub¬ 
tracted, we should come to Vaisakha 663, and to begin 
with the begin n ing of a year, the epoch must be postponed 
to Caitra 664. But this is of no importance, as we shall 
see that Alberuni altogether misunderstood the method 
here given (Schram). 
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P. 52, 1 . 24.—These two dates do not agTee to a day. 
The first Ferwerdinmah Yazdajird coincides with 16th 
June 632; 40,081 days later was Monday, 12th March 
742, whilst the 21st Daimah of the year 110 of Yazdajird 
corresponds to Sunday, nth March 742. But as the date 
itself is erroneous, this is of no importance ( Schram ). 

P. 52, 1 . 27.—As the numbers which form multiplica¬ 
tions and divisions in this method are identical with those 
of the Panca Siddhantika (p. 51), we can reckon the con¬ 
stants by the directions there given. The epoch of the 
method of Al-harkan is the beginning of Sha'ban of the 
year 197. But this date corresponds to the beginning 
of Yaisakha 735 Sakakala. So we should have for this 
date the following calculation :—Subtracting 427 from 735 
years and 1 month, we get 308 years 1 month, or 3697 
months; 3697 multiplied by 7 and divided by 228 gives 
for the number of adhim&sa months 113”*; the 113 
adhimasa months added to the 3697 solar months give 
3810 lunar months or 114,300 lunar days. This number 
multiplied by 11 is 1,257,300; we add 514, which gives 
us 1,257,814; this divided by 703 gives for the number 
of unaratra days 1789^3. So we should have all the 
numbers wanted for our epoch if, in fact, this epoch were 
the true epoch. But we have to add 864 months to the 
interval. Therefore these 864 months, which must always 
be added, must first be subtracted from the epoch, so that 
this latter is thrown back by 72 years. Now 72 years or 
864 solar months multiplied by 7 and divided by 228 give 
the number of 26441 adhimasa months. These together 
with the 864 solar months are 890 lunar months or 26,700 
lunar days, which multiplied by 11 and divided by 703 
give 4 i 7 f 4 l hnaratra days. So we have to subtract from 
the numbers first found 264f§ adhimasa months and 
41770 s unaratra days. The number of adhimasa months 
inherent to our true epoch will then be 113441 — 261§§ = 
86§ff, or with sufficient accuracy 87 without a fraction, 
and the number of finaratra days 1789753—417141 — 

1 37 1 ? 0 a- Therefore no fraction is to be added to the 
adhim&sa months, whilst to the finar&tra days there must 
be added 3 § 4 , or nearly Therefore we must add 28 

(not 38) before multiplying by 7 r W The 114,300 lunar 
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days of the first epoch diminished by the 26,700 lunar 
days of the 72 years, give 87,600 lunar days. Subtract¬ 
ing therefrom 1371 uuaratra days, we have 86,229 civil 
days, which being divided by 7 give as remainder 3. So 
the last day before this epoch is Thursday, and the number 
of days elapsed since the epoch of this method, if divided 
by 7, will give a remainder indicating the week-day, count¬ 
ing Friday as r. The first day of this epoch corresponds 
to the day 1,991,819 of the Julian period ( Schram). 

P. 53, 1 . 1.—It must be 28, not 38 (see preceding note) 

(Schram). 

P. S3, 1 . 6 . —We must add i, if we wish to have the week¬ 
day of the date itself, not that of the last day before it. 

P. 53, 1 . 8 .—Here Friday is considered as the first day 
of the week, not, as in the Indian books, Sunday. This 
ought to have been remarked (Schram). 

P. 53, 1 . 9.—Alberuni’s notes to this method of AI- 
harkan are perhaps the weakest part of his work. His 
very first remark shows a complete misunderstanding of 
the whole calculation. The method is correct, for the 
months of the seventy-two years with which it begins are 
solar. If, as Alberuni would have them, they were lunar, 
and the rest of the months, as he understands it, were lunar 
too, then the calculation would simply be nonsense; for 
finding adhimasa months is nothing else than finding the 
number which we must add to convert solar months into 
lunar ones. But when the months are already lunar, how 
can one add anything to them to make them once more 
lunar? (Schram). 

P. S3, 1 . IS-—The example he works out is as erroneous 
as the remarks on the method itself. It must be clear to 
anybody who examines the method given on p. 52, that by 
the words (L 29), “ Add thereto the months which have 
elapsed between the first of Sha'Mn of the year 197 and 
the first of the month in which you happen to be,” there 
can only be meant solar months. The author fixed the 
initial epoch in his calendar by saying “ 1 Sha'ban 197,” 
instead of fixing it in the Indian calendar by saying 
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“ first Vaisakha 735 -” This accidental circumstance, which 
is of no consequence, induced Alberuni to think that he 
was to take the interval in lunar months, as the Arabic 
calendar has only lunar months, and he did not notice 
that lunar months in this part of the calculation would be 
absolutely impossible. He takes, in fact, in the example, 
the interval in lunar months, for there are 2695 lunar 
months between the first Sha'ban 197 and first Eabi‘ I. 422, 
and to these 2695 lunar months he adds the 864 months 
which he knows to be solar. Then he changes all these 
mingled months, of which the greatest part are already 
lunar, to lunar ones, as if they all were solar, and at last 
he wonders that the result is nonsense, and tries to amend 
the method. The only fault in the matter is that he did 
not understand the method. 

If we wish to exemplify the method of the canon Al~ 
harhan in the case of our gauge-date, i.e. the first Caitra 
953 Sakakala, we must proceed as follows :—Subtracting 
from 953 years 735 years 1 month, we get as interval 217 
years 11 months or 2615 solar months; adding thereto 
864 solar months, we have 3479 solar months. This 
multiplied by 7 and divided by 228 gives for the number 
of adhimasa months io6Iff; adding the 106 adhimasa 
months to the 3479 solar months, we get 3585 lunar 
months, or 107,550 lunar days. We add 28, and multi¬ 
plying 107,578 by 11, we have 1,183,358, which number 
divided by 703 gives the number i683f§£ for the unaratra 
days. Subtracting the 1683 unaratra days from the 
107,550 lunar days, we have 105,867 civil days. We 
add 1 in order to get the week-day of the first Caitra 953, 
and dividing by 7, we get as remainder 7. And as here 
Friday is considered as 1, so 7 corresponds to Thursday, 
and the first Caitra 953 is found to be Thursday. By 
adding 105,867 to 1,991,819 we have for the first Caitra 
of the year 953 the day 2,097,686 of the Julian period, as 
it ought to be (Schram). 

P. 53, L 33.—The emendation is as erroneous as the 
example was. The 25.958 days are counted from the 
epoch falling 40,081 days after that of Yazdajird to the 
first Sha’bfin 197. But 25,958 days are equal to 879 
Arabic months, or 73 years and 3 months. Further, he 
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takes again the interval in lunar months, so that now in 
the amended method he has nothing but lunar months, 
which he changes to lunar months as if they were solar. 
So he gets a number which is, of course, absolutely errone¬ 
ous, but he thinks it to be correct, for in the last instance 
he commits a new fault by subtracting i instead of adding 
it. And so by an accidental combination of different faults 
he finds by chance a week-day which agrees with that of 
the day before our gauge-date ( Schram ). 

P. 54, 1 . 12.—As the multiplications and divisions of 
this method have already been explained in the note to 
pp. 36 and 37, we have here to account for the constant 
numbers only which are inherent to the epoch. The 
epoch is 854 Sakakala, which corresponds to the year 
1,972,948,033 of the kalpa. Multiplying 1,972,948,033 
by 12, we find 23,675,376,396 solar months, which mul¬ 
tiplied by 1,593,300,000, the adhimasa months of a kalpa, 
and divided by 51,840,000,000, the solar months of a kalpa, 
give the quotient 727,661 ,$97^i fwo as the number of 
adhimasa months. Adding the 727,661,597 adhim&sa 
months to the 23,675,376,396 solar months, we have 
24,403,037,993 lunar months or 732,091,139,790 lunar 
days. This latter number multiplied by 25,082,5 50,000, the 
finaratra days of a kalpa, and divided by 1,602,999,000,000, 
the lunar days of a kalpa, gives for the number of finaratra 
days 1 i,455,224,ooof!Kfi- Subtracting the 11,455,224,000 
finaratra days from the 732,091,139,790 lunar days, we 
find as the number of civil days elapsed from the "begin¬ 
ning of the kalpa to this epoch 720,635,915,790, a number 
which divided by 7 gives as remainder o. So, as the last 
day preceding the kalpa was a Saturday (see p. 28, 1 . 31), 
the last day before this epoch is also a Saturday, and 
any number of days elapsed since this epoch, if divided 
by 7, shows by its remainder the week-day counted from 
Sunday as r. The fraction of the adhimasa months in¬ 
herent to the epoch has been found to be -M 5 A. Now 

2 4 59 

rat is equal to or very nearly ” ; so we add 29 

before dividing by 65. The fraction of the finaratra days 
is IItMt- Now a S ain § 4 * 41 * is equal to or 

7O3 7 

nearly *§§; so we add 686 before dividing by 703. 
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The first day of this epoch coincides with the day 
2,061,541 of the Julian period ( Schram). 

P. 55, 1 . 5.—This method consists in finding first the 
difference of the mean longitude of sun and moon. The 
numbers are Pulisa’s. There are in a caturyuga 4,320,000 
revolutions of the sun, and 57,753,336 revolutions of the 
moon. The difference, 53,433,336, is the number of lunar 
months. In every lunar month the moon gains one revolu¬ 
tion or 360 degrees over the sun. Dividing 53,433,336 by 
the solar years 4,320,000, we find as the number of lunar 
months belonging to one solar year I2-I^§y^§. So in every 
solar year the moon gains over the sun revolu¬ 

tions. 

Omitting the whole revolutions which have no interest, 
the moon gains over the sun g goooo revolutions, or, what 
is the same, 132x^7 degrees. Now xViro degrees are equal 
to 46/^0- or to 46minutes. So the moon gains over 
the sun in every solar year 132 degrees 46|J minutes. 
By multiplying the number of years by 132 degrees 
46 2 x minutes, we find the number of degrees which 
the moon has gained in the given interval over the 
sun. Now if in the beginning of this epoch sun and 
moon had been together, this would be the difference 
of the mean longitude of sun and moon. But as this 
was only in the beginning of the caturyuga, but not at 
the moment of our epoch, there is an initial differ¬ 
ence between the longitudes of sun and moon which 
must be added. Our epoch, or the year 821 Sakakala, 
corresponds to the year 3,244,000 of the caturyuga. 
Multiplying 3,244,000 by the number of lunar months 
53,433,336, and dividing by the number of solar years 
4.320,000, we find that in these 3,244,000 years the 
moon gained over the sun 40,1244773!$ revolutions. 
Dropping again the whole revolutions, we see that the 
moon was in advance of the sun at the moment of our 
epoch by revolutions, or 112 degrees. Therefore these 
x 12 degrees must be added, and all the numbers of this 
method find in this their explanation. The result for our 
gauge-date, 358° 41' 46", is the number of degrees, minutes, 
and seconds by which the moon is in a.iv.mce of the sun 
at the moment of the beginning of the solar year 821, that 
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is., in the moment when the sun enters Aries. As in the 
beginning of the luni-solar year sun and moon must have 
been in conjunction, the beginning of the luni-solar year 
has preceded that of the solar year by an interval which 
was just sufficient for the moon to make 358° 41' 46" in 
advance of the sun. Now as the moon gains 360 degrees in 
a lunar month or 30 lunar days, so she gains 12 0 in every 
lunar day. Therefore dividing 358° 41' 46" by 12, we get 
the number of lunar days and fractions by which the luni- 
solar year’s beginning preceded that of the solar year. The 
fractions of the lunar days are changed to ghatis and casha- 
kas. Thereby we get 29 days 53 ghatis 29cashakas as the 
time by which the beginning of the luni-solar year pre¬ 
ceded the sun’s entering Aries, in agreement with the frac¬ 
tion of the adhimasa month found on p. 31, 1 . 17. For 
adhimasa months are also equal to 29 days 53 ghatfe 
29 cashakas. The number 27 days 23 ghatis 29 cashakas 
which he gives, p. 55, 1. 25, is obtained by dividing 328° 
41' 46", and not 358° 41' 46", by 12 ( Scliram ). 

P. 55,1. 17.—The Arabic manuscript has 328 instead 
of 358. 

P- 5 5. h 33-—The number is 132“ 46f and not 132 0 46' 
34" (as the Arabic manuscript has). Therefore the portio 
anni is not n° 3' 52" 50 m , but 11 days 3 ghatis 53 
cashakas 24"; and the portio mensis not o° 55' 19" 24 iU 
10", but O days 55 ghatis 19 cashakas 27™- 

The reason of this calculation is the following:—In 
a year or 12 solar months the moon gains over the sun 
13 2° 46?^. As she gains 12 degrees in every lunar day, 
the twelfth part of these degrees will represent the sum 
of lunar days and their fractions which the solar year con¬ 
tains over 360, that is to say, the sum of adhimasa days 
and their fractions. One solar month containing O 
adhimasa days 55 ghatis 19 cashakas 27’“, the number of 
solar months within which one adhimasa month or 30 
lunar days sum up, will be found by dividing 30 days by 
o days 55 ghatis 19 cashakas 2 f. "This gives 2 years 8 
months 16 days 3 ghati 55 cashaka. 

■ P. $6, L 1.—There must be a great lacuna, for the first 
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lines of this page are absolutely without meaning. I am 
inclined to attribute this lacuna to the source whence the 
author drew this information, i.e. the Arabic translation 
of Karanasara. 

P. 59, 1 . 23.—The calculation should be made in the 
following manner:—The sum of days of the kaliyuga is 
multiplied by the star-cycles of a kalpa and divided by the 
civil days of a kalpa, viz., 1,577,916,450,000. So we get the 
revolutions and part of a revolution which the planet has 
made during the time elapsed since the beginning of the 
kaliyuga. But in the beginning of the kaliyuga all planets 
have not been in conjunction; this was only the case in 
the beginning of the kalpa Therefore to the fractions 
of revolutions which the planet made since the beginning 
of the kaliyuga, we must add its place at this begin¬ 
ning itself, i.e. the fraction of a revolution which every 
planet had at the beginning of the kaliyuga, the whole 
revolutions being of no interest. But Brahmagupta adds 
these numbers before dividing by the civil days of the 
kalpa, and this is quite natural, both fractions having by 
this proceeding the same divisor. Therefore what he calls 
the basis, ought to be the fraction of every planet at the 
beginning of the kaliyuga multiplied by the civil days of 
the kalpa; but he has made a great mistake. Instead 
of multiplying the fractions by the civil days of a kalpa, 
viz., 1,577,916,450,000, he has multiplied them by the 
years of a kalpa, viz., 4,320,000,000. Therefore all num¬ 
bers given on p. 60 as the bases are entirely erroneous. 
To find the fractions for each planet and the bases we have 
the following calculation:—From the beginning of the kalpa 
to that of the kaliyuga there have elapsed 1,972,944,000 
years; so to get the places of the planets at the beginning 
of the kaliyuga we ought to multiply the revolutions 
of each planet by 1,972,944,000, and to divide them by 
the years of a kalpa, 4,320,000,000. As these two num¬ 
bers have the common divisor 432,000, we multiply the 
revolutions of each planet by 4567 and divide them by 
10,000. This will give us the place of the planet at the 
beginning of the kaliyuga. We have thus for the single 
planets:— 

For Mars, 2,296,828,522 revolutions multiplied by 4567 

vol. n. 2 b 
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and divided by 10,000 give 1,048,961,5851%%%% revolu¬ 
tions ; so the place of Mars at the beginning of the kali- 
yuga is t VooV of a revolution. 

For Mercury, 17,936,998,984 revolutions multiplied by 
4567 and divided by 10,000 give 8,191,827,43 5-,-%%%% revo¬ 
lutions ; so the place of Mercury is t Vtoo revolutions. 

For Jupiter, 364,226455 revolutions multiplied by 4567 
and divided by 10,000 give i66,342,22i x % 9 (%% revolutions; 
so his place is yYoVo revolutions. 

For Venus, 7,022,389,492 revolutions multiplied by 
4567 and divided by 10,000 give 3,207,125,280 jagg uso 
her place is yVoVo revolutions. 

For Saturn, 146,567,298 revolutions multiplied by 4567 
and divided by 10,000 give 66.^^7,284^^% revolutions; 
and his place is yVyotf revolutions. 

For the sun’s apsis, 480 revolutions multiplied by 4567 
and divided by 10,000 give 219^%%- revolutions; and its 
place is y Vooff revolutions. 

For the moon’s apsis, 488,105,858 revolutions multiplied 
by 4567 and divided by 10,000 give 222,917,9451%%%% 
revolutions; and its place is y%%%% revolutions. 

For the moon’s node, 232,311,168 revolutions multiplied 
by 4567 and divided by 10,000 give 106,096,51 o T %nnnr 
revolutions; and its place is xirwru revolutions. 

Multiplying now the place of every planet by 1,577, 
916,450,000, we get the following bases for the single 
planets:— 

For Mars, 1,573,813,867,230. 

» Mercury, 1,566,555,451,560. 

„ Jupiter, 1,575,549,575.325. 

„ Venus, 1,572,235,950,780. 

„ Saturn, 1,572,551,534,070. 

„ the sun’s apsis, 340,829,953,200. 

„ the moon’s apsis, 550,061,674,470. 

„ the ascending node, 671,561,241,120 ( Schram ). 

P. 67, L 14. A.H. 161.—According to p. 15, the year was 
A.H. 154. Gf. note to i. 169. 

P. 71.—With the orbits of the planets cf. Surya-Sid- 
dhdnta, xii. go, note. 

Pp. 74 seq. —As for the Arabic terminology of these 
pages, it deserves to be noticed that— 
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(1.) Ja*+ 51 jI=aJt means the true distance = Sanskrit man- 
dakarna. 

(2.) That jtsN means the true distance of the 

shadows end ; and 

(3.) Sinus totns , Jill = Sanskrit trijird or trijyd, 
means the sinus of three zodiacal signs or 90 degrees, i.e. the 
radius. 

P. 74, 11 . 17, 18.—Instead of TC = gk the Arabic manu¬ 
script has KC= jA, which has been corrected by Dr. 
Schram. 

P. 75, 1 . 34.—The lacuna must be something like the 
following:—“ For ICC must be divided by the divisor kept 
in memory ” (Schram). 

P. 78, 1 . 27. — This and the two following passages are 
not clear. Alberuni does not seem to have understood 
the subject, for the shadow is neither the greatest nor the 
mean, but the true shadow; and the shadow from which 
one is to subtract, i.e. 1581, is nothing else than the earth’s 
diameter, which also is neither the mean nor the greatest, 
but always the same (Schram). 

P. 79.— Alkhwdrizmi is mentioned here and ii. 114 (on 
the various colours of eclipses). According to Fihrist, 
p. fv ^, he composed an epitome- of the Sindhind (Brahma- 
Siddhdnta). He is famous as the author of a work on 
algebra, edited by Eosen, London, 1831. Cf. also. L. 
Eodet, I'Algihre d'Alkhwdrizmi et les Methodes Indienne et 
Grecque (“ Journal Asiatique,” 101 (1878), pp. 5 se l-)- 

P. 82. Two suns, two moons, &c. —This theory, as well 
as the expression fish (a name for the polar star ?), seem 
to be of Jaina origin. Cf. Colebrooke, “Essays,” ii. 201. 

P. 84 .—Cf with this table of the Nakshatras a paper of 
Thibaut, “ The Number of the Stars constituting the several 
Nakshatras according to Brahmagupta, &c.,” the “ Indian 
Antiquary,” 1885, p. 43; also Colebrooke, “Essays,” ii. 
2S4, and 'Surya-Suldhdnta. p. 321. 
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P. 89,1. 32.—In the Arabic text, p. fW, 15, read <-*51 
instead of The number of years is 1800, not 2800. 

P. 90. Kdldmsaka .—This term (also kdldmsa) is ex¬ 
plained in Surya-SiddhAnt a, note to ix. 5. 

The work Ghurrat-alzijdt, only once mentioned, is per¬ 
haps identical with the Kitdb-cilghurra, which Alheruni 
quotes in his “Chronology” (my translation, p. 15 et 
passim). Its author was Abh-Muhamrnad Alna’ib Alarnuli, 
who has used the work of Ya'kub Ibn Tarik. Cf note to 
i. 169. 

P. 90, 1 . 21.—Emendation of the khandakhddyaka (also 
on p. 91), i.e. Uttarakhandakhadyaka. 

On Vijayanandin (I. 26), the author of Karanatilaka, cf 
note to i. p. 156. 

P. ior.—The enumeration of mountains, here taken 
from the Matsya-Purdna, may be checked by the help of 
Vishnu-Purdna, ii. 141, note 2, and ii. 191 seq. The last 
name is written lahdsMr in the Arabic, which I cannot 
identify with an Indian name. Perhaps it is a blunder 
for mahdshir, which might represent mahdsaila. Vide 
Vishnu-Purdna, II. iv. p. 197. 

P. 101.—On the Aurva legend, cf. Vishnu-Purdna, III. 
Tiii p. 81, nota 

P. 102.—The story of Soma, the husband of the daughters 
of Prajapati (the lunar stations), occurs in its elements 
already in the Yedic period. Cf. H. Zimmer, Altindisches 
Leben, pp. 355, 375. 

P. 104.—On the Hindu theory of ebb and flow, cf. 
Vishnu-Purdna, ii. 203, 204. The two names, of which I 
have not found the Indian equivalents, are written baham 
and vuhar in the Arabia 

P. 105. The Vishnu-Purdna says .—The author seems 
to refer to Vishnu-Purdna, IL iv. p. 204: “ The rise and 
fall of the waters of the different seas is five hundred and 
ten (not 1500) inches” (or finger-breadths). 
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P. 106.—The author’s theory of the origin of the Diba- 
jat has already been mentioned, vol. i. 233. 

F. no.—As to the strictures of the author on the sin¬ 
cerity of Brahmagupta, cf. note to p. 25 (here ii. p. 263). 
The passages which excited the indignation of Alberuni 
do not express the view of Brahmagupta, but were simply 
taken by him from older books—in fact, written purva- 
sdstrdnusdrena. Cf. Kern, translation of Brihat-Samhitd, 
note to'chap. iii. v. 4 (p. 445). 

P. 114, 1 . 12. Kinds of eclipses. —Read instead of this, 
colours of the eclipses. On Alkhwarizmi, cf. note to ii. 79. 

What the author here mentions as a view of the Hindus, 
agrees literally with Sdrya-Siddhdnta, vi. 23. 

P. 116.—On the Khandalchddyaka, the Sanskrit original 
of the Arabic Sindhind, cf. note to i. 153, 154. 

P. 118.—On the Brihajjdtakam of Varahamihira, cf. 
note to i. 219. 

P. 119.—Rules for finding the dominants or regents of 
the day, month, and year are given in the S&rya-Sid- 
dhdnta, i. 51, 52; xii. 78, 79. 

P. 120.—On the srddhava (?) of Mahadeva, not to be 
confounded with the book of the same title by Utpala, 
cf. note to i. 157. 

P. 120. Table of the serpents. —The names of this table 
must be compared with the names in Vishnu-Purdna, ii. 
74, 285. The words Suku and Cabrahasta seem to be mis¬ 
takes of the Arabic copyist for Vdsuki and Cakrahasta. 

P. 121.—The names of the dominants of the planets are 
not known to me from a Sanskrit source. Therefore the 
pronunciation of some of them remains uncertain. 

Pp. I2X, 122.—The names of the dominants of the 
Nakshatras are given by A. Weber, Ueber den Vedakalen- 
der Namens Jyotisham, p. 94 * a ^ so Sllrya-SiddluljUa, 
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viii. 9, pp. 327' seq., and Vishnu-Purana, II. viii., notes on 
PP- 276, 277. 

Instead of Mitra, the deity presiding over Anuradha, it 
would perhaps be better to write Maitra, and in the 
Arabic fh* (Vishnu-Purdna, ii. p. 277). 

The latter part of this list in the Arabic text is not free 
from confusion. 

The regent of Uttarabhadrapada is placed side by side 
with Purvabhadrapada, whilst the latter station is left 
without its regent, which is aja eJcap&t (Surya-Siddh&nta, 
p. 343). A part of this word seems to be extant in the 
square for aSvini, which has jtA y=A Perhaps this is to be 
read asvin ajaikapdd, jM, in which case the Arabic 

copyist has made two blunders, dropping part of the word 
ajaikapdd and placing it in the wrong square. 

P. 123.—On the sixty-years cycle cf. Surya-Siddhanta , 
i. 55, and xiv. 17; Varahamihira, Brihat-Samhitd, viii. 
20-53. 

P. 125.—Por the names Samvatsara, Parivatsara, &c.,cf. 
Brihat-Samhitd, viii. 24; Surya-Siddhdnta, xiv. 17, note; 
"Weber, Ueber den Vcdakalender genannt Jyotisham, p. 
34 - 36 . 


Pp. 127, 128.—The dominants of the single lustra are 
given in Brihat-Samhitd , chap. viii. 23. 

The names of the single years exhibit some differences 
from the Sanskrit text ( Brihat-Samhitd , viii. 27-52). 

No. 8, instead of bhava, has risen from a wrong 
division of the words of the text— 

srimukhabhdvasdhvau, 
i.e. srimukha-bhdva-sdkcau. 

No. 9, ^ instead of f^—yuvan, is perhaps a mistake of 
the copyist of the Arabic text. 

No. 15, (J*, visha (in Kern’s edition vrisha ), is not a 
mistake, but a different reading. The word in brackets 
( Vrishabha ) is to be cancelled. 

No. 18, natu, cannot be combined with pdrthiva. 
It corresponds to natam. Cf. Kern’s various readings to 
chap. viii. 35. 
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No- 30, f*. The name of the thirtieth year is durmukha. 
Perhaps the reading has risen from a wrong division 
of these words (viii. 38)— 

manmatho ’sya parataica durmukhah, 
so as to represent the elements -ca dur-. 

No. 34, s-y* (sarva), seems to be a mistake for sarvari or 
sarvarin. 

No. 40, pardvasu is the reading of some manuscripts 
for parabhdva. Cf. Kern, various readings to viii. 41. 

No. 48. This year is called dnanda by Kern, but the 
reading of Alberuni, vikrama, occurs also in Sanskrit manu¬ 
scripts. Cf various readings to viii 45. 

No. 56. The of the text seems to be a blunder of 
the copyist for dundubhi (viii. 50). 

No. 57, amgara or amgdri, the reading of certain manu¬ 
scripts instead of udgdri (viii. 50). 

No. 58 and 60. The words (instead of /Wj) and 
)f=raktdksha and Jcshaya, seem to be examples of a pho¬ 
netic change between sh and r. 

The same list of names is given in Sdrya-Siddhduta, i. 
55, note. 


P. 130.—With this chapter on the four parts of the life 
of a Brahman cf Vishnu-Purdna, book III. chap. ix. 


P. 131.—The complete verse of Bashshar is this— 

“ The earth is dark, hut the fire is bright, 

And the fire is worshipped, since there is fire.” 

This is the saying of a man whose parents had come as 
prisoners of war from Tukharistan on the Upper Oxus, 
but he was bom in Basra, and lived in Bagdad under the 
Khalif Almahdi As he stood under the accusation of 
being a heretic (Zoroastrian or Manichtean), or, according 
to another version, because he had composed satirical 
verses on the Khalif, he was, notwithstanding his great 
age, sentenced to be beaten, and died in consequence, A.H. 
i 67 = a.d. 784. Cf. Ibn Khallikan, Vita, No. 112. 


P. 134, 1 .1.—The south, as the direction foreboding evil, 
has already once been mentioned in connection with the 
islands Laiika and Vadavamukha, vide i. 307, 308. 
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Pp. 134, 135.—"With this description of Ary&varta cf. 
Manu, ii. 17 seq.; Vasishtha, i. 12; and Baudhayana, i. 
1, 9-12 (“Sacred Laws of the Aryas,” translated by G. 
Biihler, Oxford, 1879-82). 

P. 135.—On the vegetables which must not he eaten, 
cf. Manu, v. 5, and Yasishtha, xiv. 33. Kdli seems to be 
= Sanskrit ndlikd. 

P. 136.—The contents of this chapter are nearly related 
to Vishnu-Purdna, book III. chap. viii. 

P. 137.-—The story of King Eama, the Brahmin, and the 
Canddla, taken from the Rdmdyana, vide in Wilkins’ 
“ Hindu Mythology ” (Calcutta, 1882), p. 319. 

Pp. 137, 138.—The two quotations of Alberuni from 
the Rhagavadgitd can hardly be compared with any pas¬ 
sage in the book in its present form. Cf. note to i. 29. 

P. 139.—On the aivamedha or horse-sacrifice, cf. Cole- 
brooke, “Essays,” i. 55, 56. 

Pp. 140, 141.—This legend, as given on the authority of 
the Vishnu-Pharma, is not known to me from a Sanskrit 
source. 

P. 142.—As the original of this quotation from the 
Purdnas is not known to me, the pronunciation of some of 
the proper nouns remains uncertain. 

P. 143.—The story of Sagara, Bhagiratha, and the 
Ganges, is related by H. H. Wilson, “Works,” vol. ii. p. 
168. Cf. also Wilkins’ “ Hindu Mythology,” p. 385. The 
source of this legend is the first book of Rdmdyana. 

P. 145.—I do not know the original of this quotation 
from Varahamihira’s Samhitd. 


Pp. 145, 146.—The words here attributed to Saunaka 
are probably taken from the Vishnu-Pharma. Cf. note 
to i. 54. 
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P. 147.—The story of the head of Brahman is part of 
the legend of Siva’s tight with the Asura Jalandhara. Cf. 
Kennedy’s “ Eesearches,” p. 456. 

✓ P. 149.—This and the following chapters treat of subjects 
which are discussed more or less in every Indian law-book, 
as in those of Manu, Apastamba, Gautama, and others. 
Alberuni, however, does not seem to have drawn directly 
from any of these books, but rather from his own experi¬ 
ence, from what his Pandits had told him, and what he 
himself had observed during his stay in India, r 

P. 153.—Alhajjaj was governor of Babylonia during 
twentv years under the Omavyade Kalif 'Abdulmalik 
(684-704) and his son Alwalid (704-714). 

P. 153. That a Brahmin and a Canddla are equal to 
him. — Cf. the saying of Vyasa, the son of Paraiara, here 
vol. i. p. 44. 

P. 155.—On the forbidden degrees of marriage, cf. 
Manu, iii. 3. 

P. 156.—On garhddhdna, simamtonnayanam, &c., cf. the 
DharmaSdstra of Gautama, viii. 14; also the Grihyasutras 
of Asvalayana, i. 13, 14. 

P. 157. Thus , when Kabul was conquered, &c. —The sen¬ 
tence added in brackets to indicate the meaning of the 
author’s words, as I understand them, ought to run thus: 
“ (which proves that he abhorred the eating of cows’ meat 
and sodomy, but that he did not consider harlotry as 
anything baneful or unlawful).” 

The detail in the history of Kabul here alluded to is 
not known from other sources, e.g. Balddhuri. During the 
Omayya Kaliphate of Damascus, both Kabul and Sijis- 
tan bravely fought against the Muslims. During certain 
years they were subdued and had to pay tribute,. but 
Kabul always remained under the sway of its Hindu 
(Brahmin) kings of the P&a dynasty. It was incorporated 
into the Khalif 3 empire under the Abbaside Ma’mfin; it 
had to receive a Muslim governor, but retained at his side 
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the Hindu Shah. The same double rule existed in Khwa- 
rizm. 

About a.d. 950-975 the city of Kabul was already 
Muslim, whilst the suburb was inhabited by the Hindus 
(and by Jews). Kabul was the coronation-city for the Pala 
dynasty, as Konigsberg in Prussia for the Hohenzollems. 
Even when they ceased to reside in Kabul, they had to be 
crowned there. 

By the Ispahbad, mentioned by Alberuni, I under¬ 
stand the Hindu governor who ruled over the city for the 
Pala king. Our author applies a title of the Sasanian 
empire to the official of a Hindu empire. 

In what year the negotiation referred to by Alberuni 
took place is not known. Perhaps under Ma’mun, when 
the city was definitely ceded to the Muslim conquerors. 

It seems to have been the public opinion among Mus¬ 
lims that Hindus considered fornication as lawful, as Ibn 
Khurdadhbih expresses it (Elliot, “ History of India,” L 
13), whilst, according to Alberuni, they considered it in¬ 
deed as unlawful, but were lax in punishing it. 

P. 157.—The Buyide prince 'Adud-aldaula, who held 
Persia under his sway, died a.h. 372=a.d. 982. Hot long 
before Alberuni wrote, the last of their dominions had been 
annexed to the empire of Mahmud of Ghazna. 

P. 158.—’Iyas Ibn Muawiya was judge in Basra under 
the Omayya Khalif Omar Ibn 'Abdala'ziz, and died there, 
A.H. 122 = a.d. 740. 

P. 159—With the author’s description of the ordeals, 
cf. Manu, viii. 114 seq., and a translation of the chapter on 
ordeals from the Vydvahdra Mayiikha by G. Biihler, in 
“Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” 1867, voh 
xxxv.pp. 14 seq.; Stenzler, Die Indischen Gottesurtheile, in 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellsckaft, ix. 
p. 661. The last-mentioned kind of ordeal (p. 160) is also 
described in Elliot’s “ History of India,” i. 329 (the Sindian 
ordeal of fire). 

P. 164. According to a passage in the look Manu. — Cf. 
Mann, ix. 118. 
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P. 166.—For the first quotation from PJucdo, 8id, cf. 
note to i. p. 65. The second quotation can hardly be iden¬ 
tified with any passage in Phcedo. Perhaps it is derived 
from a commentary on the following words, 8iC: — 

aXXa SieiXgfXfxevtjv ye, olfiai, biro tov ate/xaToeiSovi, 
o avrg >] o/xiXla re kcu avvovala tov awfxaTos Sia to del 
^vveivai kcu Sia t>jv iroXXr/v fxeXertjv evevolqrre Pvfitbvrov. 

P. 167.—The quotation from Phcedo is found 115c- 

1 i6a:— 

Qair—v'fxev Se <re t tva Tpoirov ; oirtos av, eeptj, ftovXgaOe, 
eavTrep ye Xaftgre fie kcu fit] eKfpuyto v/xa?, k.t.X. 

eyymjiracrde ovv fxe ypos Kplrcova, e<pr/, Tgv evavrlav 
eyyvgv g i)v ovros -irpos StKacrrag rjyyvaro, ovros fxev yap 
ij fxrjv Trapafxevei v . v/xeis be g fxgv fxg irapa/xevelv eyyvr)- 
cracrde, erreiSav cnroddvw, aXXa olyr)cTeaOai amovra, iva 
Kp/rtoo paov cbeprj, Ka't jxtj upwv fxov to aajfxa g Kaiofxevov 

■* f ‘ » ~*\y~r*\r 

*1 KCLTopvTTOjmevov ayavaKTy uirep €/jlov ceiva Traa-^oirrog 
fxtjSe Xeyt] ev rg Tacpg, toy g TrpOTtdcTai 2 cofcp«V<j g eKCpepei 
>1 KaTopv-rrei, K.T.X. 

aXXa Oappciv re yjp'g K<xi (pavai rovfxov crwfxa Oairreiv 
Kai Oa-Trreiv ovTins, oxtoy av eroi (plXov g Ka't fxaXiora gyg 
vo/xifxov eTvai. 

P. 168. Galenus, &c. —I do not know the Greek original 
of this quotation. Cf. note to i. p. 35. 

P. 69.—The words of Vasudeva are a quotation from 
Bhagavad- Git A, viii. 24. 

P. 171. Johannes Grammaticus .— Cf. note to L 36. 

P. 171.—The two quotations from Phccdo are found in 
62c:— 

tirtoy toIvov Tavry ovk aXoyov fxg vporepov avrov airo- 
KTivvvvai Seiv, irpiv avayicgv Ttva 6eos ej rtve/xypg, axrirep Kal 
-rgv vvv g/xlv irapovaav. 

And 62B:— . 

a»y ev Ttvt (ppovpa ecfsev ol avOpanroi kcu ov Sei Sg 
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eavrov eK Tavriji Xveiv ovS’ cnroSiSpacnceiv, k.t.X. to 
0eoi'? eivat tovs eTri/seXovpevovi kou ypas too? ai/- 

Opanrovt ev r u>v Krtipdroov tok Oeois etvcu. 

P. 174.—For the Vishnu-Purana, vide note to i. 54. 
The reading Duve is not certain, as the Arabic text has 
only 

The names Dilipa, Dushyanta, and Yay&ti have been 
verified by means of the index to Vishnu-Purdna. 

P. 175, last line.—On the festival of the birth of Vasu- 
deva-Krishna (Krishnajanmdshtami), cf. Weber, “ Indian 
Antiquary,” 1874, p. 21 ; 1877, p. 161; Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, vi. p. 92. 

P. 176, 1 . ir.—The Arabic manuscript has i.e. dtaj. 
For. the word attdtaja, cf. H. H. Wilson, “Essays and 
Lectures,” ii. 232. 

P. 176, 1 . 19. Devastni. —The latter half of this word is 
apparently a derivation from the root svap = to sleep. In 
Prakrit deep=sivino (Sanskrit svapna). Vide Vararuci, i. 3. 

P. 177, 1 . 20.— DeottMni, also called deotthdn and 
ditthwan. Cf. H. H. Wilson, “ Glossary of Technical 
Terms,” pp. 133, 134, 143, and “Memoirs on the History, 
Folklore, and Distribution of the Races of the North- 
Western Provinces of India,” by BL Elliot, edited by J. 
Beames, i. 245. 

P. 177.—The here-mentioned bMshma-pahea-rdtn seems 
to be identical with the bhtshma-pancakam, mentioned by 
Wilson, “ Essays and Lectures,” ii. 203. 

P. 1 77.—The name Gaur-t-r, occurs also ii 179, 
and is apparently a vernacular form for gauri-tritiyd. Cf. 
Wilson, L l. p. 185. 

P. 178.—With this calendar of festivals are to be com¬ 
pared the treatise of H. H. Wilson, “The Religious 
Festivals of the Hindus,” in his “ Essays and Lectures,” ii. 
p. 151 seq., and Garcin de Tassy, Notice sur Us fetes popu~ 
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laires des Hindous, Paris, 1834, This chapter, as well as 
the preceding one, would perhaps receive much light from 
the Jyotirvidhabharanam, chap. xxL Of. Weber, “ Journal 
of the German Oriental Society,” voL xxii. p. 719, and 
xxiv. p. 399. 

This chapter has been translated into Persian by Abu- 
Sa'id Gardezi (manuscript of the Bodleian Library in 
Oxford, Ouseley 240). Cf. note to ii. 6. 

P. 178. Agdus .—The Arabic has only which 

might be something like ajya-divasa. 

Muttai .—This pronunciation is given by the manuscript 
The name, not to be confounded with the Arabic name 
Mattd (Matthseus), is perhaps identical with the name of 
a prince of Siwistan mentioned by Elliot, “History of 
India,” i. 145-15 3. 

Hindoli-caitra. — Of. Dola-ydtrd, or Holt of Wilson, 
p. 223. 

Bahand .— Vide Wilson, l. c., and vasanta, here ii. 179. 

P. 179. Gaur-t-r. — Cf. note to ii. 177. 

P. 180. G&ihat (?), &c.—In the Arabic text the word U 
must be added before fA*. 

In the following line there is a lacuna, which in my 
translation I have filled up by the help of the Persian 
translation of Gardezi which runs thus:— 
ftUl. jjj yjl jail iS Ojj (sic) 

In another place Gardezi writes 

P. 181.—On Jivasarman, cf. note to i. 164. 

P. 182. Kiri (?).—This is perhaps only a misspelling of 
the Arabic copyist for Kandi (Gandi Ribdf-alainir'). 
Cf. note to i. 317, and Elliot, “ History of India,” ii. 112, 
150; iv. 138; Baihaki, ed. Morley, p. 274. It is the 
place where King Mas'id was murdered. 

Pp. 182. Dibdli=dipdvali (row of lamps).— Cf. Wil¬ 
son, “ Glossary of Technical Terms," p. H 4 - Gardezi has 
o*\}* J , divdlt 
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P. 183. Sdgdrtam = sdkashiami. — Cf. Wilson, “ Essays,” 
ii. 208. 

P. 183.— Cdmahct seems to be = caturdast magha, 
mdnsartagu = mdnsdshtaka, pdrdrtaJcu =purdshtaka, and 
mdhdtan = mdghdshtami. Cf. Wilson, “Essays,” ii. 183, 
184,181. 

P. 183.—The festival dhola seems to be identical with 
holi, holikd or dol-jdtrd. Cf. Wilson, p. 147, 210. Instead 
of dhola the Persian translation of Gardezi has holt. ' 

P. 184. feivardtri. — Cf. Wilson, p. 210. 

P. 184.— Puyattanu is perhaps = pdpdshtami. Cf. 
pdpdshtakd. 

P. 186.—On the 15th Magha, as the beginning of 
kaliyuga, cf. Wilson, “ Essays and Lectures,” ii. p. 208. 
Alberuni seems to have taken his information regarding 
the yugddyd or beginning of a yuga from Vishnu-Purdna, 
III. chap. xiv. p. 168. 

P. 187, L 5.—The number of lunar days, 1,603,000,010 
{sic MS.), must, according to Dr. Schram, be altered to 
1,603,000,080. 

P. 188. Vishuva. —On the use of this term in astronomy, 
cf. Surya-Siddhdnta, iii. 6, note. 

P. 188.—On Sqmaya (?), cf. note to i. 336. 

P. 189, 1 . 17, after the table.—The solar year is 365 days 
15 1 30“ 22“ 30", not 365 days 30 1 22“ 30 m o iT . Accord¬ 
ingly the last line must run thus : “ (i.e. 1 day 15* 30“ 22 iu 
30" are equal to !§££) ” {Schram). 

P. 190, 1 . 7.—The bhdgahdra is not 572, as the manu¬ 
script has, but 576, and the fraction {Schram). 

P. 190 .—Aidiatta (?). The name is written 
A more literal rendering is this : “ And that which A. the 
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son of S. has dictated of the same (subject), is based on 
the theory of Pulisa.” This author seems to have been 
contemporaneous with Alberuni, as also Samaya (ii. 188). 

P. 190. Varahamihira. — Cf. note to i. 54. 

The term shadastiimukha is explained in SArya-Sul- 
dhdnta, xiv. 6, note. 

P. 191.—On the Parvan, cf. chap. lx. 

P. 192. Samhitd. —The author quotes here the Brihat- 
Samhita, chap, xxxii. 24-26. 

P. 192.—On the book Srddhava, cf. note to i. 157 and 
ii. 120. Is the word = sarvadkara ? 

P. 194.—With the theory of the karanas, cf. SArya- 
Siddhdnta, ii. 67-69. 

P. 195.—For an explanation of the term bhukti, cf. 
Surya-Siddhdnta, L 27, note. 

P. 197.—The names of the common karanas are found 
in SArya-Siddhdnta, ii 69, note. 

The other names are Indian numerals of a vernacular 
stamp. The corresponding Sindhi forms are barkhu (?), bio, 
triS, cotho, panjo, chaho, said, atho, nao, daho, ydrho, bdrho, 
terho, codho. Cf Trumpp, “Sindhi Grammar,” pp. 158, 174. 
The form pancdhi ( = the 15th) has, as far as I can see, no 
analogy in the vernacular dialects. 

P. 199.— Sariikrdnti means the sun’s entrance into a sign 
of the zodiac. Cf. Surya-Siddh&nta, xiv. 10, note. 

P. 200. Alkindi. —The way in which this scholar ha8 
transformed the Hindu theory of the karanas is instruc¬ 
tive, as showing how Indian subjects were handled by the 
Arabs before Alberuni even by the most learned and 
enlightened among them. The first knowledge of these 
things wa3 probably communicated to the Arabs by the 
translation of the Brahma-Siddkdnta (Sindhind ) and Khan- 
dakhddyaka (Arkand) of Brahmagupta. On Alkindi, cf. 
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G-. Fliigel, Alkindi, genannt der Philosoph der Araber, 
Leipzig, 1857 (in vol. i. of the Abhandlungen fur die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes). 

P. 201.—The names of the vishtis, as taken from the 
Srudhava (of Mahadeva ?— cf. note to ii. 120), are not 
known to me from a Sanskrit source. However, vadavd- 
mukha, ghora, and kdlaratri seem to be certain. The 
words j 4 and might be plava and jvdla, but ? 

The other series of names of the vishtis, according to 
Alkindi, which by a mistake have been omitted in the 
Arabic text, may be transliterated in this way:— 

(1.) Shulpi (s&lapadi ?■). 

(2.) Jamadud (ydmyodadhi ?). 

(3.) Ghora. 

(4.) Nastarinish. 

(5.) Daruni (dhdrini?). 

(6.) Kayali. 

(7.) Bahayamani. 

(8.) Bikata (vyakta ?). 

P. 204. On the yogas. —The contents of this chapter are 
near akin to those of chap. xi. of the Surya-Siddhdnta. 
Compare also in the same book ii. 65, 66. The technical 
term pdta, which literally means fall (for its astrological 
meaning, cf. 1 . c. xi 5, note), has in Arabic been rendered 
by the wordL^a-, i.e. falling (page H*, n, 24), here ii. 207, 
208, 209. In the Arabic text on p: 7, read instead 

of and to the word «»;•*«*, 1. 16, it must be added that 
the manuscript has 

P. 205.—On the Karanatilaka of Vijayanandin, cf. note 
to i 156. 

P. 207.—The bhuktyantara has been explained, ii. 195. 

P. 208.— Sydvabala (?) seems to have been a Hindu 
from Kashmir who had become a Muslim, and wanted, by 
means of an Arabic book, to be informed on certain chap¬ 
ters of Hindu astrology. The pronunciation Sydvabala is 
not certain. The Arabic manuscript has siydivpal. 
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P. 208.—On the Brahmin Bhattila, cf. note to i. 157. 
The names of the yogas which he mentions are not known 
to me from other sources. The names ganddnta, kdla- 
danda, and vaidhrita are certain, and bark is probably 
varsha. 

P. 209.—On Sripala, cf. note to i. 164. 

P. 210.—With the names of this table cf. Surya-Sul- 
dhanta, ii. 65, note (also p. 432). The of the Arabic 
seems to be a mistake for vishhambha; No. 15, axA, a 
mistake for -'A, ganda. 

Instead of dyushmant (name of the third yoga), the 
Arabic has (rdjahama ?); instead of vyatipdta it has 
(gatipata ?). 


P. 211.—The contents of this astrological chapter are 
principally taken from the Laghujdtakam (i.e. the smaller 
book of nativity) by Varahamihira, of which the chapters 

1. ii. have been translated by A. Weber ( Indische Studien, 

2, 277 seg.), whilst the remainder has been translated by 
H. Jacobi [Be Astrologies Indices hora appellate origini - 
bus. Accedunt Laghujdtaki capita inedita iii.—xii., Bonn, 
1872). Alberuni does not always adhere to the order of 
the paragraphs which we have in the Sanskrit text, and 
for certain parts he seems to have drawn from some com¬ 
mentary. 

The exact meaning of the term seconds of the stars (the 

same page, 11. 23, 24), o*V> n °t known to me. 

* 

Pp. 213-215.—The table of planets is taken from chapters 
ii. iii. iv. of the Laghujdtakam. _ * _ 

For the reading of the terms naisargika, vimiira, and 
shaddya (p. 215), I am indebted to Prof. H. Jacobi, Kiel. 

The number 25, in the column with the heading The 
scale of their magnitude, seems to be a mistake for 3, s. 

Pp. 217-219.—This table of the zodiacal signs has been 
taken from Laghujdtakam, chap. i. 

Pp. 221, 222.—This table of the Souses has been taken 
from Laghujdtakam, chap. i. 15- 
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P. 234.—The notes on comets and other meteorological 
subjects, with which the author concludes his book, have 
been taken from the Brihat-Samhitd of Varahamihira. 

Pp. 237-238.—This table of comets is taken from 
Brihat-Samhitd, chap. xi. 10—28. 

The children of the fire are called hut&sasutdh in Sans¬ 
krit, in Arabic which I cannot explain. 

Pp. 241-244.—This table of comets is taken from 
Brihat-Samhitd, chap. xi. 29-51. 

The reading «-*£**, instead of padmaketu, seems to be 
a mistake of the copyist for 

P. 245. Book of the medicine of elephants. —On this and 
similar literature, cf. A. Weber, Vorlesungen iiber Indische 
hiteraturgeschichte, p. 289. 


IXDEX I. 


4=&ditya, i. 215 
abda, ii. 118 
abdbi, i 178 
Abh&pfirl, J. 200 
dbhdstala, i. 230 

AbM, i. 303 ' 

abhijit, i. 340, 341, 342; ii. 60, 
85, 87, 122 

. Abhira, i 300, 301, 302 
abbra, i. 178 
Abika (?), i. 299 
Sc4rya, i. 155 
AcOd (?), ii. 143 
Adarsa, i. 302 
Sdbaka, i 162, 163, 164 
adhas, i. 290 

adbimasa, ii. 20 fcq., 23 ; universal 
or partial, ii. 23 
Adbisbthina, i. 207 ; ii. 181 
adhomukha, i 61 
4di, i. 178 ; ii. 23 
ddi-purdna, i. 130 
Aditi, ii. 121 
Aditfcahaur, i. 206 
aditya, i. 116, 179, 215, 216, 291 

aiit.yava.ra, i. 213 

aditya-purana, i. 130, 168, 217, 
229, 230, 232, 248, 368 
ddityaputra, i. 215 
adri, i 178 
aga, i. 178 

agaatya, i 132 ; ii 66,91, 92, 94 

Agaatyamata, i. 132 

Agdfts (?), ii 178 

Ogneya, i. 290, 297, 301; ii 203 

Agneya, i 358 

Agni, i. 131, 178, 242, 342, 357, 
358, 394 ; ii 121,125 
Agniha (!), i 394 
Agnldhra, i 394 
agnihotrin, ilG2 


Agnijihva, i 231 
Agnimukha, i 231 . 

Agnltya, i. 302 
Agnive&i, i 159 
agoklru, i 220 
aban, i. 368 ; ii 26 
abank&ra, i. 41 

abargana, i 355, 368 ; ii. 26, *7 
34, 46 seq., 48, 60, 116, 184 
ihSrt, ii. 179 

Ahirbudhnya, i 342 ; ii 66, 122 

&bol, ii 180 

ahordtra, j. 359 

aindra, 1 135 

Air&vata, ii 245 

aisdna, i 290, 297 ; ii. 202 

aisanya, i 303 

Aja, i. 342, 358. 

Aja ekapdd, ii 122 
Ajodaha (Ayodbyd), i 200 
Akara, i. 301 
dkdsa, i 178 
aksbara, i. 172 

akshauhini, i 179, 403, 407, 408 
akshi, i 178 
Alika, i 300 
Allapdr, i 203 
Amardvaii, i 271 
Amardvatlpura, i 271 
amdvisya, i 348 ; ii 185, 197 
| ambara, i 178, SO3 
ambarataia, i 230 
Ambarlahs, i 113 
Ambaahtba, i 301 
amrita, i 54, 253, 262, 344 ; ii 107 
amfaka, i 140, 144 
amsdya,ii 227 
ari^u, i 217, 230 
amfamant, i 217 
anal*. ii 128 

Anandapdla, i 135 ; H. 13 
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Ananta, i. 237, 247, 298 
Anar, i. 205 
Anartta, i. 300, 302 
Andhra, i. 299, 300, 301 
Andhradeia, i. 173 
Andhri, i, 173 
andi, i. 161, 162, 163 
anga, i. 178, 301 
ang&ra, it. 128 

Angiras, i. 131, 215, 291, 390; ii. 

127 

angula, i. 166 

Anhilvdra, i. 153, 205 ; ii. 6, 7 

anikinl, i. 407 

Anila, i. 342 

Anila, i. 248 

Aniruddha, i. 398 

Afijana, i. 300 

anka, i 174 

anta, i. 220 

Antaka, i. 342 

antara, i. 178 ; ii. 195 

Antardvtpa, i. 302 

Antarikaha, i. 398 

hntarikshya, it 235 

Antarvedi, i. 211 (notes). 

Antah.'Uli, i. 257 
antya, i. 175 
antyaja, i. 101 
ana, i. 337 
Anuhlada, i. 231 

anunidha, i. 218, 391, 393 ; ii 85, 

86, 122, 176 
Antal, i. 253 
AnntaptA, i 262 
anaratsara, ii 125 
Anuvisva, i. 303 
Apaddharma, i 133 
ApathmOrti i 394 
apfina, i. 339 
Apara (!), l. 394 
Aparanta (?), i. 300 
Apa rail taka. i. 302 
A pas, i. 342 ; ii. 122 
Apastamba, i. 131 
apratidbyishya, i 372 
apaaraa, i. 247, 248 
ApeAr, i. 202 
Apta-pur&na-k4ra, i 237 
fira, i. 215' 
aranya, i 133 
Aravkmbauhth*, i 302 
arbuda, i. 176 , 

arbudam, i 177 \ 

/ ardban4gari i 173 \ 

Ardln, i 202 \ 


4rdr5, i. 218; ii. 66, 84, 86, 121 

argha, ii. 95 

Arhant, i. 119, 121 

Arhata (?), ii. 142 

Ari, i. 300 

Arjuna, i. 29, 52, 352, 403 ; ii 138 
Arjunayana, i. 302 
arka, i. 179, 215, 217; ii. 125 
arki, i. 215 
Arkutlrtha, i. 200 
> Aror, i. 205, 260 
artha, i. 178 
Arthayilshava ( ? ), i. 299 
Arun5, i. 259 
Aruna, i. 255 ; ii. 143, 238 
Arundbati, i. 390 
Aruni, i. 394 
Arvaaudhana (?), i. 303 
ary4, i. 143 

Aryabhata, i 156, 168, 225,227,244, 
246, 266, 267, 268, 275, 277, 280, 
370, 373,376, 377, 386 ; ii 16,17, 
. 18, 19, 33, 111, 190 
Aryabhata (of Kusnmapura), i. 176, 
„ 246, 316, 330, 335, 370 
Aryaka, i. 254 

Aryaman, i. 217, 242, 342; ii 121, 
199 

Aryishtasata, i. 157, 386 
4ry4varta, i. 173 ; ii 6 
m, i. 179 
5441a (?), i. 230 
A4ana (?), i. 358 
As4vil, i 209 
4sbati (?), i 215 
Ascarvari, i, 387 

ishadha, i. 211, 217, 218, 357, 358, 
403; ii. 96, 99, 100, 173, 176, 
179, 193 
ashta, i. 178 
asbtaka, ii. 183 
aahti, i. 179 
As% i. 202 

aeipattravana, i. 61 

asita, i. 215 ; ii. 235 

islesha, i. 218, 291 ; ii 84, 121 

Asmaka, i. 300, 302 

dsphujit, i 215 

44ramaT4sa, i. 133 

a4oka, ii ISO 

Astagiri, i. 302 

aethi, ii 241 

asura, i. 90, 247, 325, 331 
aivamedha, i 133 ; ii. 2, 139 
Aivaradana, i 301 
Asraiankha, i 262 
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Asvatara, i. 231, 247 
a/vattha, i. 86 ; ii. 140, 141 
Asvatthaman, i. 133, 394, 398, 405, 
406 

asvayujs, i. 217, 218, 358, 403 ; ii. 

98, 173, 177, 179, 186. 193 
asvin, i. 159, 178 ; ii. 122, 128 
aavinl, i. 218, 242, 369 ; ii. 84, 86 , 
122 , 128 
at ala, i. 230 
Atavya, i. 300 
Atharvanayeda, i. 127, 129 
atidbyiti, i. 179 
atin, ii. 197 
Atinaman, i. 394 
ativalnka. i. 63 
Atman, i. 351 
Atmapurusha, i. 321 
Atreya, i. 163, 300, 383 
Atri, i. 131, 291, 301, 390, 394 
att&taja, ii. 176 
atvh (?), i. 343 
atysshti, i. I 79 
Audumbara, i. 300 
Auliatta (?), ii. 190 
Aurva, ii. 101 
Autata (?), i. 387 
auttami. i. 387 

avama ii. 38, 43, 47, 48, 50, 51, 53, 
54 

Avaneya, L 215 
Avanti, i. 298, 301 
Avarta, ii. 244 
avasarpini, i. 371 
avasvasa, i. 339 
avyakta, i. 40 
ajana, i. 356, 366 ; ii 118 
AyanS (?), i. 257 
AyurdAya, ii. 228 
ayuta, i. 175 
ayutarn, i. 176, 177 

b=Budha, h 215 
BabrabAn, i. 206 
BAdara, i. 302 
badhatau (?), i 101, 102 
Baga, i 208 
Baha, i. 261 
baband, ii 178 
Bahitnarvara, i 261 
BahrOj (v. Bihroj), 1 205, 261 
BAhuriftaa (1), i 259 
bahudhAnya, ii 127 
bakahdta (!), ii 208 
baia, ii 226, 230 
Balabandbu, i 887 


Jr 


Balabhadra, i. 156, 157, 158, 225, 
227, 236,238,248 (?), 241,243,244, 
246, 273, 274, 275, 279, 281, 282, 
317, 401, 403 ; ii 70,. 75, 187 
Baiabhid, ii. 127 
Baladeva, i. 118 
Baladevapatlana, i 301 
bdl&gra, i 162 
BalAhaka, ii. 101 
balava, ii 197, 199 
Bali, i. 117, 129, 231 387, 396; ii 
3, 11, 145, 182 
BalirAjya, ii. 182 
BallAvar, i 205 
BAluka (!), i. 257 
BAIuvAhin!, i 257 
BamahOr' i 202 

BamhanvA (not Bah man vA), i. 21, 
173, 205, 316 
BanArasi (Benares), i 200 
BanavAs, i. 202 
Bang&la, i. 158 
banij, ii. 197, 199 
Ban] old, i. 257 
bAra, i. 213 
BaramOiA, i. 207 
Barbara, i. 261 302; ii. 129 
Bardart, ii. 8 
bard! (?), i. 405 
barb, i 359 
Barhamsil, i. 200 
BAri, i. 200, 201. 261 
harkhu, i. 359, 348 (?) ; ii. 197 
BarodA, i. 403 
Bard!, i 208 ; ii. 105 
harsh, i. 359 

BarshAvar (Peshavar), i 211 

BArvancat, i 261 

Ba^Ama (!), i 300 

bava, ii 197, 199 

BavArlj, i 208 

Banana (?), i 202, 205, 300 

Benarea, i. 22, 156,. 173; ii. 146, 


147 

Bhadatta (?), i 
Bhadfla (?), i 1 if 
BhadrakAra (!), i. 299 
Bbadra, i 300, 301 
bhAdrapada, i 217, 218, 340, 858, 
403; ii 8, 98, 173, 175,177, 180, 
193 

Bhadrtlva, i. 249 
Bhaga, i 217, 358 ; ii 121,128 
bhAgabAra, ii. 30, 189, 190 
Bhagarat, i. 255 
BhAgarata, i 121, 131 


/ 
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Bhagavati, i. 118, 120 ; ii. 177,179, 
180 

Bbageya (?), i. 342 
Bhagiratha, ii. 143, 144 
BhililsSo, i. 202 
bhaikshukl, i. 173 
Bhalla, i 303 
BhSnurajas (?), i. 156 
bhSnu, i. 179, 215, 217 
Bb5nuyasas (?), (c/. Bhlnurajas), i. 
157 

Bh&nukacchra (?), i. 300 
bhara, i. 165 
bhara, i. 130 

Bharadra, i. 300 y 

Bharadv&ja, i. 394, 398 
bharani, i. 218 ; ii. 84, 122 
Bharata, i. 262, 294 
Bhjirata, i. 29, 117, 132, 134 ; ii. 1, 
147, 152 

BhSratavarsha, i. 249, 294, 295, 
296 297 

Bharg’ava, i. 132, 215, 372, 398 
Bharma (?), ii. 120 
bharna (?), ii. 104 
Bhanikaccha, i 301 
Bhatal, i 211 
✓ Bhatl, i. 205 
/ Bhatiya, i 173 
Bhattila, ii. 208 
Bhatui, i. 260 
bhaumya, i. 215 
bhautya, i 387 
bh4va, ii. 127 
bhavaketu, ii. 243 
Bhavin (?), i 254 
Bharishya, i 131 
bhavishya-pnrAna, i. 130 
Bhillamaia, i. 153, 267 , 

Bhima, ii. 13 
Bhimapaia, ii. 13 
Bbimarathi, i. 257 
Bhlmasena, i. 403 
Bhishma, i 133 
bhlahroapahcanitri, ii. 177 
Bhogaprastha, i. 302 
Bhogavartihaaa, i 300 
Bhoja, i 300 
Bhoteshar, i 201, 206 
bhramara, iL 92 

Bbjigu, i. 77, 215, 291 /' 

bhriguputra, L 215 
bhjignloka, ii. 233 
BUaiaga, i 342 

bhukti, i. 353 ; ii 80, 83,195, 200, 

' 205, 206, 207 


bhuktyantara, ii. 195 
bhOmi (?), i. 387 
Bhbmihara, i. 203 
bhOpa, i. 179 
bhtlri, i. 175 
BhOrishena, L 387 
bhOrja, i. 171 

bbOrloka, i. 45, 232, 233, 238 
bhbta, i. 90, 92, 93, 178 
BbOtapura, i. 303 
Bhuvanakosa, i. 294 
bhuvarloka, i. 45, 232, 238 
bibat& (?), i. 215 
Bihat, i. 201 
Bihr6j, i. 209 
bisi (?), i. 165,166 
Bltra, i. 262 
BitOr, i. 259 
biya, ii. 197 
Biy&ha, i. 259, 260 
Biyatta, i. 206, 259, 260 
Blv (? plava), ii 202 
Bodha, i. 299 
bodhana, i. 215 
Brahmadanda, ii. 237 
brahm5di(lj, ii. 116 
Brahmagupta, i. 147, 150, 153,154, 
156, 168, 223, 224, 241, 243, 267, 
272, 276, 277, 279, 280, 282, 283, 
312, 314, 335, 368,369, 370, 372, 
373, 374, 37«, 377, 386 ; ii. 4, 7, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 24, 28,31, 46, 
69, 71, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 82, 
90,110, 111, 112, 186, 189, 192 
br.'.hinlhoratra, i. 331 
brahmaloka, i. 233 
brahman, i. 28, 54, 72, 77, 89, 92, 
94, 100, 116, 118, 125, 129 ; his 
sons, i. 131, 134, 153, 155, 157, 
159, 176, 241, 256, 266, 321, 322 
seq., 331, 332, 342, 350, 352, 360, 
361, 363, 369, 380, 386'; ii. 2; 
life of, ii. 28, 63, 99, 115, 116, 
118, 120, 145, 147, 199, 237 
Brahman, era of, ii. 1 
br&hmana, i 100, 102,104, 121 
brabmana (?), ii 159 
brahm&nda, i 131, 221 teq., 237 
brahm&nda-purSna, i 130 
Brahm&ni, i. 119 
Brahmapura, i. 303 
brahma-pnr&na, i. 130 
Brahmaputra^ i. 387 
brahmarshi, i. 93, 247 
BrahmarOpa, i. 256 
Brahmas&varni, i. 387 

f, ' * 
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brahmasiddhdnta, i. 138, 153; table 
of contents, L 154, 223, 224, 267, 
276, 352 ; ii 110, 112 
Brahmavaivarta, i. 131 
Brahmin, ii. 95, 96, 98, 100, 109, 
110, 111, 130 ieq., 149, 151,153, 
179,180, 181, 183, 185, 191 
Brahmottara, i. 262 
Brihaspati, i 132, 398 
brihaspativara, i. 213 
budha, i. 215 
buahavara, i. 213 

Buddha, i. 40, 119, 121, 158, 243; 
ii. 169 

Buddhodana, i. 40, 380 
Budhnya, i. 387 
burlO. (?), i 204 

c=candra, i. 215 
Cabrahasta (?), ii. 120 
cadur (!), ii. 127 

caitra, i. 212, 217, 218, 358, 369, 

' 394, 403; ii. 8, 10, 39, 48, 123, 
173, 176; festivals, ii. 178, 186, 
187,193 

caitra-cashati (?), ii. 179 
Caitraka (?), i. 387 
cakhaka, i. 334 

cakra, i. 114, 117,118, 341; ii 101, 
107 

cakrasv&min, i 117 ; ii. 103 
Cakshabhadra (?), ii 120 
Cakshu, i. 261 
cakshukha, i. 387 
Cakshus, i 261 
c&kshuaha, i. 387 
calaketu, ii 241 
Calitu (?), i 137 
c&maha, ii 183, 184 
camara, i 140 
Cairumda, i. 120 
camb, i.' 407 
cana (?), i. 163 
Caiiedka, i. 302 

candAla, i. 101, 239, 344, 881; ii 
137, 138,153 
Candan&, i. 259 

CanilarSlhfl, i 260 ‘ 

candra, i 178, 215, 216 j ii 21,101 
cftndra, i 135, 215 
CandrabhigS, i 259 
Candrabtia (?), ii 6 
CandrSha, i 206, 259 
candr&hargana, ii 27 
candramdna, i 353, 364 
candra parvata, ii 143 


Candrapura, i. 300 
candr£yana, ii 173 
cdntima (?), i. 344 
Caraka, i. 159, 162, 382 
Carmadvipa, i. 301 
Carmakhandila, i 300 - 
Carmanvati, i 257, 259; ii. 134 
Carmaranga, i. 302 
Carshayah (!), i 394 
cashaka, i 334 seq., 337; ii 52, 56, 
189 

caturyuga, i. 325, 354, 359, 368 teq., 
372 teq., 386, 398 ; ii 1,2,17,18, 
28, 57 seq., 186, 189 
catushpada, ii 197, 198, 200 
Caulya, i. 299 
candahl, ii. 197 
caut, ii. ] 97 
cesht4bala, ii. 225 
ehandas, i. 136 
chidra,i 178 
cikits4, i. 355 
Cina, i. 261, 303 ; ii 239 
CipitanSaika, i 302 
Clranivasana, i. 303 
citrS, i 218, 342 ; ii 85, 121, 127 
citrabhknu, ii 127 
CitrakOta, i. 301 
Citr&ngada, ii. 120 
Citrapala, i. 257 
Citrakflta, i 257 
Citras414, i. 255 
Citrasena, i. 387 
C-n-d-sara (?), ii 143 
Cola, i 301; ii 239 
Colika (?), i 301 
Cyavana, i. 231 

dad hi, i 178, 235 
dadhimanda, i 235 
dadhisSgara, i 156, 235 
DaMla, i 202 

dabana, i. 178 ' 

dahariya (?X >* 344 

dahln, ii 197 

Dahmtfa, i 205 

Daibal, i 208 

DaOuk,i 189 

daitya, i 91, 231, 237, 247, 248, 
267, 27% 279, 280, 364 j ii 140 

daityintara, i 286 

Daksha, i 64, 131, 291, 387 
dakshakula, i. 357 
dakshapoira, i 387 
daksh^a, i 290 
DSkahisitya, i 300 
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dakshinayara, i. 356, 357 
Damara, i. 303 
damariy& (?), i. 344 
Damin, i. 254 
Damodara, i. 403 
danadharma, i. 133 
Danak, i. 203 

d^nava, i. 91, 231, 237, 248, 256, 
272, 330, 331 
danavaguru, i. 215 
Danda, i. 303 ; ii. 97 
Dandaham&r (?), ii. 176 
Dandaka, i. 300 
Dandak&vana, i. 301 
dantin, i. 178 
Dantura, i. 301 
Darada, i. 261 
Daraur, i. 200 
darbha, ii. 130, 131 
Dardura, i. 301 
Darva, i. 303 
Darvad, i. 209 
da^agitika, i. 157, 386 
dasalaksha, i. 176 
da4am, i. 175 
Dasameya, i. 303 
Darva, i. 300 
Da^apura, i. 301 
Da^aratha, i. 117, 306, 372 
D&s4rna, i. 301 
Da&inia, i. 257 
da&asahasra, i. 176 
D&sera (!), i. 302 
Daaeruka (!), i 300 
dasra, L 178, 342 
dasta, i 166 
Datta, i 394 
deotthini, ii. 177 
deSdntara, i. 312, 314, 315 
deva, i. 90, 91, 92, 95, 159, 176, 
247, 248, 252, 256, 266, 272, 330, 
331 ; ii. 63, 66, 96, 99, 139, 140, 
141, 177, 279, 280, 357 
deyagriha, ii. 178 
devaka, i 330, 352, 369, 372 
Devakirti, i 158 
S Bevala, i 132 ; ii. 235 
devaloka, ii 233 
devamantrin, i. 215 
Dev&niga, i. 387 
derapit&, i. 215 
devapurohita, i. 215 
devasini, ii 176 

Devaireshta, i. 387 j 

Devafca(f),’i. 387 

\ devejya, i 215 j 


Devik&, i. 259 
.Dhaman, i. 394 
Dhananjaya, i. 231, 398 
dhanishtba, i. 218, 291 ; ii. £ 
dhanishthd, ii. 122, 124 
dhanu, i. 166, 220 
Dhanushmau (!), i. 302 
Dbanya, i. 254 
Db&r, i. 202, 203 
Dhara, i. 191 
dharani, i. 178 
dharma, i. 40, 132, 242, 291 
Dharm&ranya, i. 300 
dharmasavarni, i. 387 
| Db&tri, i. 217, 238, 3 42 ; ii. 

| dhi, i. 178 
! Dhivara, i. 262 
dbdla, ii. 183 
Dhrishna, i. 387 
Dbritaketu, i. 387 
Dhritar&abtra, L 108, 403 
dhriti, i. 179 
Dhrifcimafc, i. 394 
dhruva, i. 239, 241 
dhruvagriha (?), ii. 180 
DhOlika (?), L 261 
dhruvaketu (?), ii. 242 
dhor& (?), ii 21 
dhurash&dha, iL 21 
Dhutap&p&, i 259 
dhy&nagrah&dby&ya, I. 155 
dibaii, ii. 182 
dlkshita, i 102 
Dillpa, ii. 174 
dimasu, L 359 
Dip&p&, i 262 
Dlptimat, i. 394 
Dirghagriva, i. 302 
Dirghakesa, i. 302 
Dirghamukba, i. 302 
Dirvari (Dr4vidi), i. 173 
Dirvarideaa, i. 173 
diS, i. 178, 179 
Divakanb&r, i. 210 
Div&kara, i. 158, 215, 217 
Diva-kftdba, i. 210 
divasa, i. 359 
Divar^a (!), i. 301 
Divaapati, i. 387 
divya, i 42, 374 ; ii 235 
divy&hor&tra, i. 329 
Diryatattva, i. 157 
divyavaraha, L 359, 368; ii 2 
Diyamau, i 205 
Dkiah (?), ii. 140 
domba, i 101, 102 
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Dramida, i. 302 
drankshana, i. 161 
Dravidadesa, i. 173 
Dravina, ii. 101 
drekkina, ii. 229, 233 
drigbala, ii. 225 
Drihaia (?), i. 300 
Drishadvati, i. 259 
drishtibala, ii. 225 
Droni, i. 133, 162, 163, 164, 254 
394, 398, 405, 406; ii. 101 
Drdta, i. 259 
DOdahi, i. 202 
DOgutn, i 201 
i XlgumpOr, i. 200 
dundubhi, ii. 128 
' Dunpur, i. 206, 211, 317 
Durga, i. 300 
Durgd, i. 257 
Durga vivritti, i. 135 
Durlabha, ii. 9, 10, 54 
durmati, ii. 128 
durtama (?), i. 371 
Durv5sas, i. 404 
Duryodbana, i. 133 
Dushyanta, ii. 174 
duvahi, ii. 197 
duvg, ii. 174 
Dvaipayana, i. 398 
dvSpara, i. 372, 397, 398 
dv6para-yuga, i. 126, 373; descrip¬ 
tion, i. 380 ; ii. 5; its beginning, 
ii. 186 
Dr&r, i 207 

(ivijesvara, i. 216 

dvipa, i. 168, 233, 234, 235, 236, 
243, 251 teq., 265, 295, 301, 388 ; 
ii. 144 

dvisvabhSra, ii 220 
Dyuti, i. 394 
Dyutimat, i 394 

Ekacabawa, i. 303 
ekam, i. 175 
ekanakta, ii 172 
Ekapada, i. 301 
Ekavilocana, i. 302 
Elapatra, ii 120 

oa, i. 140 
gabhaatala, i 230 
Gabhastimat, i. 230, 296 
Gabhlra, i 387 
gad% i 133 


Gaisitu (?), i 137 
gaja, i. 178, 300 
Gajakarna, i. 231 
Gaiava, i. 394 
gana, i. 407 
gana (?), ii. 181 
Ganaka, ii. 238 
Ganapati (?), ii. 121 
GanarSjya, i. 301 
ganda, i. 203 
Gandakl, i. 259 
gand&nta, ii. 208 
gandha, i 42 

Gandhamftdana, i. 248, 249 
G Ancillary, i. 21, 259, 261, 300, 303 
gandharva, i. 89,91,238,247,262,803 
g4ndharra, i. 296 
Gandharvl, ii 142 

I Gang&, i. 200 teq., 203, 253, 254, 
259, 261 ; ii. 144 
Gaiigadvara, i. 199 
Gang&sggara, i. 261 
GangteSyara, i 201 
Gangeya, i. 202 
gara, ii. 197, 199 
Garbha, i. 236 
garbhadhana, ii. 156 
Garga, i 157, 342, 382, 390, 391 ; 
ii. 96, 110, 235 

garuda, i. 114, 130 131, 193, 194, 
231, 253, 344 

Gauda, the anchorite, i 132 
Gaudaka, i 301 
gaura, i 161 
Gaura(l), ii. 143 
| Gauragrlva, i. 300 
j Gaurl (Gaudi), i. 173 
1 Gaurl, i. 119; ii. 121,179, 1S2, 183 
‘ Gaur-t-r (gauri-tjitiy&), ii. 177,179 
; Gautama, i. 131, 394, 398 
gftyatrl, i. 147 
! ghana, i. 140, 144, 146 
ghatt, i 334 teq., 337, 338, 349, 362, 
366 ; ii 48, 52, 56, 189, 190,195, 
200 

gbatika, i 279, 282, 286 
Gbora, ii 202 
Ghorwand, i 259 
Ghoeba, i. §00, 303 
ghfitamanda, i 235 
Gbtok, £ 259 
Giri, i 302 
Girnagaja, i. 301 

git4>(6oted, i. 29, 80, 40, 52-54, 
yrt-72, 73-74, 75, 76, 78, 79, 80, 
/ 86, 90,103-104, 122 



gagana, i 178 
gaibat {?), ii 180 
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Gnldhra (!), i. 394 
go, i. 178 
God&var, i. 203 
Godavari, i. 257 
gokarna, i. 167 
Gomati, i, 259 
gomeda, i. 235 
gomedadvipa, i. 235, 255 
Gomukha, i. 231 
Gonarda, i. 301 
Govinda, i. 299, 403 
grata, i. 140 
grdha, i. 204 
grishma, i. 357 
Guda, i. 300 
gOdhamana (?), i. 158 
gAhanlya, i. 344 
gulma, i. 407 
gunakara, ii. 30, 189, 190 
g0n41ahid (?), ii. 181 
Gupta, ii. 5, 7, 49 
Guptakaia, ii. 7, 9, 49 
guru, i. 138, 140, 145, 146, 215, 
342 ; ii. 121 
GuruhS, i. 302 
gurana-batrij, ii. 182 
GuzarSt, i. 202 
Gvalior, i. 202 

BADi (?), i. 101, 102 
Hahu (!), i. 257 
Haihaya, i. 302 
Haihsam&rga, i. 262 
Ham sap ura, i. 298 
H6rahaura, i. 298 
HaramakOt, i 207 
harb&U (?), ii. 180 
Hari, i. 254, 342, 362, 398 
Haribhatta (?), i. 141 
Haripurukha, i. 252 
Hartta, i. 131 
harivamsa-parvan, i. 133 
Harivarsha, i. 249 
Harsba, ii. 5, 7 
Haryktman, i. 393 
hasta, i 218 ; ii. 85, 121 
hastily i. 140, 141, 146 
hattha, i. 166 
hauhava (?), i. 408 
Havisbmat, i. 394 
Harry a, i. 394 
Hayagrtra, i. 231 
hell, i 215 
Hemagiri, i. 302 
hemaUmha, it 128 
hemakfita, L 247, 249 


HemakOtya, i. 301 
hemanta, i. 357 
HematSla, i. 302 
hemna, i. 215 
Himagiri, i. 249 
himagu, i. 215 
kiinamayukiia, i. 215 
himara^mi, i. 215 
Himavan, i. 302 

Himavant, i. 119, 246, 247, 248, 
258, 261, 294, 295, 308 ; ii. 179 
r Hindhu, ii. 129 
hindoli-caitra, ii. 178 
Hiranmaya, i. 249 
Hiranyakasipu, i. 364 
Hiranyaksha, i. 231 ; ii. 140 
Hiranyaroman, i. 394 
homa, i. 128 ; ii. 96,133 
hor5, i. 343 ; their names, 344 . 

hor8-pafica-hotriya (?), i. 158 
horadipati, i. 343 
Hr&dini, i. 261, 262 
Hrishike&t, i. 403 
Hudvuda (?), i. 300 
Hfihaka (I), i. 300 
HOna, i. 300, 302 
HutS4a, ii. 127 
hutadana, i. 178 

idXvatsaba, ii. 125 
iksbu, i. 235 
Ikshuia, L 257 
ikshurasoda, i. 235 
ikhflnu (?), i. 178 
lkshvaku, i. 387 
il4 (J), i. 230 
Iiavpita, i. 248 

Indra, i. 89, 92, 93, 113, 119. 159, 
217, 231, 252, 271, 292, 342,357, 
361, 386, 387, 393, 396, 398 ; ii. 
101, 102, 115, 127, 128, 175, 246 
Indradvipa, i. 262 
Indradyumna, i. 262 
Indradyumnasaras, i. 262 
Indragni, i. 342, 358; ii. 121 
Indramarn, i. 261 
IndrAni, i. 120 

IndravMi (v. Antarvedi), i. 211 
indriya, i. 178 
indriy&^ii, i. 43 

Indu, i. 153, 178, 215 ; ii. 121 

IrSra, i. 206, 260 

IrSvatl, i, 259 

Ifctayas (!), i. 394 

Iftbtka, i. 300 

ishtin, i. 102 
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Mm, i. 178 

isvara, i. 31, 179, 361, 362, 363; ii. 

127 

•TaD&ra (!), i. 202 
JSgara, i. 230, 300 
f Jahr&var, i. 260, 300, 302 
Jailam, i. 206, 207, 259, 317 
Jaimini, i. 127, 132 
JajahotS, i. 202 
Jajjamau, i. 200 
Jajjanir, i. 206 
jalaketu, ii. 243 
Jalandhar, i. 205 
jalapradinika, i. 133 
jslaiaya, i. 178 
jalatantu, i. 204 
Jamadogni, i. 394 
jambu, i. 235 ; ii. 129 
jambudvipa, i. 235, 243, 251, 258 
jani (?), i. 163 
janaloka, i 232 
Jap&rdana, i. 254 
Janarta (?), i. 231 
Jandra, i. 202 
Jangala, i. 299 
Jifigala, i. 300 
Janpa, i. 200 
Janujaugha, i. 387 
Jannapattana (?), i. 301 
Jasu (?), i. 382, 397 
jataka, i. 100, 157 
jafcakarman, ii. 156 
JatSsura, i. 303 
Jatsidhara, i. 301 
Jathara, i. 301 
Jatt, i. 401 
Jattaraur, i. 202 

Jaun (Yamuna), i. 199, 200 itq., 
206, 254, 259, 261 
Jaur, Hindu king, i. 200, 209 
jaya, ii 127 . 

Jayanta (?), i. 231 
Jayant!, ii. 175 
Jayapaia, i. 135; ii. 13 
Jlmftr, i 209 
Jlmdta, ii 101 
Jina, i. 119, 243 
jinaloka, i. 238 
Jishnu, i. 153 
■ Jita, i 394 
jltu, i. 220 (! cettham) 
jituma, i 220 
jtTa, i 215,358 
jlvaharapi, i 344 

Jlvafarmon, i. 157,164; ii 181,182 


jna, i. 215 
Jringa, i. 302 
jfiga, i 220 
Jfldari, i 211 
Jv41a (?), ii 202 

jvalana, i 140, 141, 143, 145, 146, 
178 

jyaishtha, i 217, 218,340,358,403; 

ii 173; festivals, ii. 179, 193 
jyeshtha, i 218; ii 85, 86, 122 
Jyotis, i 394 
Jyotisha, i. 300 
Jyotishmat, i 394 

ka, ii. 242 

Kabandha (?), i. 231; ii 238 
Kabul, i 206, 259, 317 ; ii 157 
KSca (»), i. 261 
1 Kacch, i. 208, 260 
Kaech&ra, i. 303 
.. Kacchlya, i. 300 
kadamba, i 272 
Kadara, ii 129 
KadrO, i 252 
Kaikaya, i. 302. 

Kailasa, i. 248, 302; ii 142,143 
KailSvata, i 302 
,, Kaj, i. 260 
KajOr&ha, i. 202 
Kakutstha, ii 176 
kaia, i. 160, 335, 337, 362 
kdlabala, ii. 226 
kSlabbSga (?), u. 231 
KSlSjina, i. 301 
Kdlaka, i 302 
kdl&msaka, ii. 90 
K&lanemi, i. 231 
K&lanjar, i 202 
Kaldpagrama, i. 262 
kdlardtri, i. 344; ii 203 
kalasi, i 166 
Kalatoyaka, i 300 
Kalavpinta, ii 129 
Kalayavana, ii 5 
kalayukta, ii 128 
kali, i 140, 382, 397 ; ii. 1, 198 
Kalldara, i 262 
KSlika (1), i. 261 
kalikila, ii 1, 5 
Kalinga, i 231, 298, 299, 301 
K41iya, i 231 

kaliyuga, i 325, 873; dweription, 
i 380, 397, 399; ii 1, 4, 17, 
18, 28, 69, 60; ita bf ginning, ii 
186 

Stlkoti, i 300 
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Kallar, ii. 13 
Kalmasha (?), ii. 121 
kalpa, i. 54, 175, 279, 325, 332, 350, 
352, 354, 360, 362, 368 seq., 386 ; 
ii. 1,15 seq., 17,18,23, 28, 57 sea., 
118 

kalpahargana, i. 368 ; ii. 116 
kalpana, i. 368 
Katyanavarman, i. 158 
Kamalii, ii. 13 
k4ma, i. 140, 141, 145, 146 
katnandalu, i. 118 
Kambala, i. 231, 247 
Kamboja, i. 302 
Kamru, i. 201 

Kamsa, i. 340, 401, 403; ii. 180 
K&myakavana, ii. 3 
Kanaka, i. 302; ii. 237 
Kanashthar4jya (J), i. 303 
Kanb4yat, i. 208 
Kanci, i. 301 
Kand, L 203 
Kandakastbala, i. 301 
Kandh4r (Gandb&ra), i. 206 
Kandi, i- 317 ; ii. 182. 
k£ndin, ii. 128 
Kanik, ii. 11 seq. 

Kanik-caitya, ii. 11 
Kanir, ii. 8 
K4njf, i. 200, 209 
Kanka, ii. 101, 238 
Kankata, i 301 
Kannakara, i. 202 
Kannara, i. 173 

Kanoj, i. 21, 165, 173, 198, 199, 
200 seq., 261, 317; ii. 5, 8, 11, 
129 

Kanthadh&na, i. 302 
kany&, i. 219, 220 
kapalaketu, ii. 241 
Kapila, i. 72, 132, 255, 302, 321, 
325, 397 

Kapisbthala, i. 300 
karabha, i. 167 
kar&la, i. 344 
Karamoda (?), i. 257 
karan%i 155, 156,157,354; ii. 194 
*eq n 197, 198, 200 
karanacOd&mani, i. 157 
karanakhandakh&dyaka, i. 156 
karanap&ratilaka, i 157 
karanap&ta, i. 157 

karanas&ra, i. 156, 317, 392; ii. 7, 
54; 60, 79, 80 

karan&tilaka, L 156,813, 343 ; ii. 7, 
50, 60, 80, 205, 206 


kar4ra(?), ii. 181 
Karaskara, i. 300 
Karatoya, i. 259 
kark ( = khadga), i. 204 
karkadi, i. 356 

karkadannu (khadgadanta?), i. 204 

karkata, i. 220 

Ivarkota, ii. 120 

Karkotaka, i. 247 ; ii. 120 

Karli, town, i. 317 

Karma, i. 262, v. Kramu 

karman, i. 321 

K4rmaneyaka, i. 301 

Karm4ra, i. 231 

karmendriyani, i. 44 

Karna, i. 133 

Kamapravarana, I. 262, 300, 302 
Karn4ta, i. 173, 301 ; ii. 135 
Karuatadesa, i. 173 
karsha, i. 163 

k&rttika, i. 217, 218, 358, 403; ii. 
98, 173, 177 ; festival, ii. 182, 
186, 193 

K&rttikeya, i. 54 
KarOr, ii. 6 
KarOsha, i. 300 
Karvata, i. 300 
Kaserurnat, i. 296 
Kashmir, i. 21, 22, 108, 126, 135, 
173, 174, 205, 206 seq., 211, 258, 
303, 317, 391, 393 ; ii. 8, 9, 104, 
148, 178, 181 
k&shtb5, i. 336 seq., 362 
K44i, L 299, 300 

Xa^yapa, i. 216,242, 252, 291, 394 ; 

ii. 96, 100 
K&syapapura, i. 298 
K5tantra, i. 135 
K4ty&yana, i. 131 
katt, i. 206 
kaulava, ii. 197, 199 
Kaum4ri, i. 120 
Kauninda, i. 303 
Kaunkuma, ii. 238 
Kaurava, i. 403 
kaurba, i. 220 
Kausalaka, i. 301 
Kaushaka (?), i. 262 
Kau4ikf, i 259 
Kanstuba, i. 261 
Kauverya, i 301 
K4van&, i. 259 
Kavara, i. 261 
Kav4tadh5na (!), i. 302 
K&veri, i. 257 
Kavinl, i. 261 
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Kavital, i. 206 
Kavya, i. 394 
Kayabish, i. 259 
Kerala, i. 299 
Keralaka, 1 . 301 
Kesadhara, i. 302 
Kesari i. 231 

Ke4ava, i. 218, 361, 362, 403 
Ke.4vara, i. 342 ; ii 121 
ketu, ii. 234, 236 
Ketumdla, i. 249 
keturdpa, ii 235 
kha, i. 178 333, 350 
Khajara, i. 302 
khadira, ii. 99 
khanda, i. 156, 295, 302 
khandakh&dyaka, i. 156, 312; ii. 7, 
46, '49, 60, 79, 83, 86, 87, 90, 91, 
116, 119, 184, 187 
khaadakh&dyakatipp& (!), i 156 
khara, ii. 127 
Kharapatha, i. 262 
khdri, i 164 
kharva, i 175, 176, 177 
Khasa (?), i. 262 
Khasha, L 301, 303 
Khastha, i. 302 
khendu, i. 179 
Kumbhakama, it 3 
Khy&ti, i. 387 
Kihkind, i. 209 
Kikara, i. 262 
kilaka, ii. 128 
Kimnara, i. 262 

Kimpurusha, i 249, 251, 262; ii. 
142 

kinnara, i. 91 

kinstughna, ii. 197,198 

Kira, i. 259 

Kira, i. 303 

Kirana, ii 237 

Kirata, i 262, 300, 302, 303 

Kiri (r. Kandl), ii. 182 

Kirpa (!), i. 257 

Kirra (?), L 257 

Kisadya, i. 299 

Kishkindha, i. 300, 301 

kisbku, i 167 

Kodara (?), i 300 

Kokala, i 303 

Kolavana, i 300 

Kollagiri, i 301 

Konkana, i. 301 

kona, i 215 

Kopa, i 300 

Kosala, i. 299, 300, 301 


koti, i. 92, 175, 176, 177, 236, 248, 

284, 303, 304 
kotipadma, i 176 
Kiiala (?), i. 300; ii. 202 
Kramu, ii. 262 (v. notes) 
Krathanaka, i. 231 
Kratn, i. 390 
krannca, L 235, 302 
Kravya, i 302 
kriochra, ii 172 
krimisa, i. 60 
Kripa, i 394 
Krira-samudra, i 301 
krishna, i 61, 231, 255, 257, 398 
krishnabhdmi, i. 230 
krishnapaksha, i. 359 
Krishnavaiddrya, i. 301 
kjrita, L 178, 372 
Kyitam515, i 257 
Kritariijaya, i. 398 
Krauficadvipa, i 235, 254, 301 
kritaynga, i. 116, 373; description, 

i 379 ; ii 182; its beginning, i. 

396, 397, 398 ; ii. 186 

kriti, i. 179; ii. 129 ' 

krittika, i. 140-145, 218, 291, 344 ; 

ii 84, 121 
Krisa (?), i. 383 
kriya, i. 220 
kroda, i. 344 
krodha, ii 128 
krodhin, ii. 128 
kro4a, i. 166, 167, 275 
KrOra(T), i. 261 
krurlkshi (?), i. 215 

kshatriya, i 1'01, 104, 125, 247. 

388; ii. 95, 98, 136, 155, 157, 

161,162, 170,191 
ksbaya, ii. 128 
KshemadhOrta (*), i. 303 
Kshetrap&la, t 120 
kshira, i 235, 284 
ksblrodaka, i 235 
Kshudramina, i 302 
kshairita (?), ii 186 
kshana, i 335, 337 
ksbitra, i 235 
Knbata, i 261 
Kubera, i 119; ii 115 
Kucika, i 303 
KOdaishabr (7), ii 181 
kndava, i 162, 163, 164, 165 
KabO, i 259 
kaja, i 215 
Knkiua, i 300 
kOla, i 356 
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Kul&rjak, L 207 
Kulafca, i. 261 
Kulika, i. 344, 345 
Kulinda, i. 298, 300 
kullra, i. 220 
Kulftta, i 303 
KulOtalahada, i. 302 
Kulya, i. 299 
Kum&ri, i. 257 
kumbha, i. 220 
kutnbkakarna, ii. 3 
Kutnbhaka, i 321 
Kumada, i. 255 ; it 243 
Kumudvati, i 257 
Kunatha, i. 303 
Kunjaradari, i. 301 
KOuk, i. 200 

Kunkan (Konkan), L 203 
Kuntala, L 299, 300 
Kupatha (?), L 262 
kOra-babaya (?), L 156 
Kuraha, i. 200 
Kurava, i 302 
. kOrma, L 131 
k&rmacakra, L 297 
ktirma-purana, i. 130 
kuroh, ii. 66 

Kuril, i 132,249, 262, 292, 299,380 

Kurukshetra, i 308, 316 j ii. 147 

Kurura, i. 254 

kuga, i. 235, 397 

kusadvipa, i 235, 254, 325 

Kuahik&na, i. 262 

Kusapr&varana, i 262 

Kusn&rl, i. 206 

kusuma, L 140,146 

kusumak&ra, i 357 

Kusumanaga, i 301 

Kusumapura, L 316, 330, 335, 370 

kutara, i 120 

kuthdra, i. 181 

Kutt, i 205 

kuttaka, i. 155 

la, L 140 
Ladda (?), i. 205 
laghu, i 138 
IjagatOrm^n, ii 13 

laghu, i 145, 146 

- Lahore, i. 259 

- Lahur, i 208 
laksha, i 175, 236, 284 
Latah ml, i 54; ii. 182 
l&i&bhakaha, 2 . 61 

& Lamgh£n, i 259, 317; Ii 8 
Lamp&ka, i. 300 


Lanbag&, i. 259; ii. 8 
L&ngfUinl, i. 257 

Lahk&, i. 209, 267, 268, 301, 303, 
306 seq., 316, 370 
L&r&n, i 209 
/ LUrdesh, i. 205 
, L4ri, i 173 

. Lata, i. 153, 268, 269, 280 
Latadesa, i. 173 
Lauhavur (Lahore), i. 206, 208 
LauhOr, castle, i. 317 
Lauk4yata, i. 132 
laukikakdla, ii. 9, 54 
lava, i 336, 337, 362 
lavana, i. 235 
lavanamushti, i 156 
lavanasamudra, i. 235 
Likhita, i. 131 
likhy£, i. 162 

liuga, i 117, 131, 181; ii. 102,103 
Litfca (!), i. 300 
liyaya, i 220 
locana, i. 178 
' Loh£var, ii. & 
lokakdla, ii. 8 
lokananda, i 157 
' Ldni, ii 6 

* LoharanS, i. 205, 208, 260, 316 
LohitS, i 259 
Lohita, i 231; ii 143 
Lohitanadi, ii 143 
Lohitya, i. 301 
loka, i. 59, 232, 238 
lok&loka, i. 236, 237, 249, 284,286 
lokap&la, i. 247 
LOpa (?), i 257 

Maddhyanda (?), ii 142 
M&dhava, i. 403 
Madhra (?), i. 300 
Madhu, i. 394 
HadhusOdana, i 403 
madhya (?), i 140, 141, 143, 144, 
145,146, 175 

madhyadesa, i 173, 198, 251, 290 

madhyaloka, i. 59 

madhyama, ii. 195 

madhyam^ya, ii. 228 

Madra, i. 302 

Madraka, i 303 

madri (?>, i. 161 

Madura, i. 298 

rnadya {*), i. 252 

Maga,‘l. 21, 121 

Magadha, i. 299 

Magadha, i. 262, 298, 301 . 
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Magadha, i. 255, 394 Y Halava, i 173, 191, 202, 249, 299 

m£gha, i. 211, 217, 218, 403 ; ii. 300, 303; 308 
177; festivals, 183, 186 Malavartika, i. 299 

inagha, i. 218, 390,391 ; ii. 84, 121, Malaya, i 200, 247, 257, 301 
124, ISO Malayaparvata, i. 248 

mahubhiita. i. 41, 42, 321, 382 Milindya, i 301 

MahUcin, i. 207 1 Malla, i 300 

MahMeva, i. 54, 92, 93, 94, 117, t Malvari, i 173 
118, 119,120, 121, 130, 131, 136, > Malvashau, i 173 
158, 176, 179 181, 292, 342, 361, M&lyavant, i. 248 
362; ii. 6, 102, 103, 120, 125, ! ro&na, i. 166, 353, 355 
140,143,144,147, 179, 180, 181, j MSnahala, i. 303 
182, 184, 192, 239 1 manas, i. 44 


Mah&gauri, i. 257 
Mahftgriva, i. 301 
Mah5jambha, i. 231 
mahSjvala, i. 60 
Mah£k£la, i. 202 
mahakalpn, i. 332 
mahakhya (?), i. 230 
Mah&megha, i. 231 
41 ahatlada, i. 257 
Mahan.dra, i. 259 
mah&uavami, ii 179 
mahSpadma, i 175, 176, 247; 

120 

Maharashtra, i. 299 

maharloka, i. 232, 238, 325 

Mah&rnava, i. 302 

Mah54aila, ii. 101 

mah44aiiku, i 176 

mah&tala, i 230 

mahaian, ii 183 

Mahatavi, i. 301 

Ifialiatrij, ii 183 

MahfivikS (?), i. 257 

Mah&virya, i. 386 

Mahendra, i. 242, 247, 257, 301 

mSheya, i. 215, 300 

mahidhara, i 178 

Mahisha, i. 254, 299, 325 

Mahoshntsha, i 231 

Mahrattadeshu, i 203 

MShftra, i 199, 202; ii. 147, 175 

Mahvl, i 206 

Mainika, ii 101 

maitra, i. 358 

Maitreya, i. 63, 388, 397 

Maitreyi, ii 174 

MaivSr, i. 202 

makara, i 204, 219, 220; ii 93 

makar&di, i 356 

mala, ii 20 

M61a, i 299 

Malada (I), i 300 

malamfea, ii 20 


rnSnasa, i. 157, 247, 255, 256, 366 ; 
ii 143, 245 
j M4nasottama, i. 256 
manda, i 215; ii 142 
Mandaga, i 255 
Mandagir, i 203 
MandahtikOr, i. 206 
MandSkini, i 257 ; ii 142 
Mandakkakor, i. 317 
Mandav&hini, i 257 
Mindavya, i 157, 300, 302, 303 
Mandeha, i 254 
mangala, i. 178, 215, 261 
roAKtgalab&ra, i 213 
manguniha (?), ii 245 
maniketit, ii 243 
Manim&n. i. 302 
Manittha, i 157 
manmatha, ii 127 
Manojava, i 387 
minsartagu, ii. 183 
Manu, i 131, 132, 157, 179, 241, 
386 ; his children, 387, 393; ii 
110, 111, 118, 127, 162 

manushyahoritra, i 328 
manushyaloka, i. 59 
manvantara, i 179, 241, 291, 359, 
361, 367, 869, 372 trg., 386 «?.; 
their names, 387, 398, 398 ; ii 1, 
2, 17,118,119 
Mara, i 261 
MSraka, i 302 
morgana, i 178 

margailrsha, i 217, 218, 358, 402, 
403 ; ii 10, 174; festivals, 182, 
193 

nuurld, i 163, 242, 390 
MArikala, i 802 
H&rlgala, ii 8 

, • MSrkandeya, i 54, 181, 241, 321, 
340/360,372, 386; ii 2, 3, 64,66 

. ’ mirkandeya-pur&na, i 130 

Mara, i'261, 300 
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Marucipattana, i. 301 
Marukucca, i. 302 
Marut, ii. 199 
masa, i. 179, 359 
m4sardham, i. 178 
m4sha, i. 160, 161, 162, 163 164 ; 
ii. 206 

Mashaka (!), i. 299 
masopavaaa, ii. 173 
Mathara, i. 302 

Mathur4, i. 300,308, 401, 403 ; it 5 
matr4, i. 139, 140 
matsya, i. 131, 300 
M&tsya, i 262 

matsya-pur4na, i. 130, 168, 235, 
236, 247, 248, 251, 252, 254,255, 
258, 261,271, 284, 285, 286,325 ; 
ii. 62, 65, 101,102, 142, 245 
Mau, i. 157 
mausala, i. 133 
may4, i. 344 

s Meda, i. 300 - 

Medhadbjiti, i. 394 
Megha, i. 231 
Meghavan, i. 302 
Mekala, i. 300, 301 
Meru, i. 243 seq., 257, 265,271, 274, 
302, 303, 308, 316; according to 
the Buddhists 326, 327, 329 ; i\ 
82, 96, 129, 142 
mesha, i. 220 
mesb&di,. i. 357 
* Mihr4n, i. 260 
inim4ms4, i. 132 
mloa, i. 220 
MithHft, i. 301 
mithuna, i. 219, 220 
Mi rat (Meerut), i. 205 
Mitra, i. 217, 242, 342 ; ii. 122,199 
Mitrakhya, ii. 115 
mleccha, i. 19, 302; ii. 137 
modaka, i. 136 
moksha, i. 70, 80; ii. 133 
wokshadharma, i. 133 
mora, i. 166 
Mr4rarta, i. 249 
Mriga, i. 255 

mpgai^cbana, i 137; ii 102 
mpgasiras, ii 86 

mriga&rsha, i. 218, 342; ii 84,121 

mrigavy&dha, ii. 91 

znptasamjivan, i 254 

mritt&la, i. 230 

mntyasftra, i. 344 

Mpityu, i 398 

MrOna, i 261 


Mucukunda, i. 231 
Mudrakaraka (?), i. 299 

/ Muhran (Sindh), i 204 
muhftrta, i. 239, 287, 337, 338 seq., 
341 ; their names, 342, 366 ; it. 
118, 119, 243, 244 
Mukta, i. 301 

intila, i. 218, 298 ; ii 85, 122, 179 
MOlastbana, i. 298 
raulatrikona, ii. 225 
Mulika (!)," i. 300 

. r Multan (m0.lastS.na), i. 21, 116,153, 
205, 211, 240, 260, 300, 302, 308, 
317 ; ii. 6, 8, 9, 54, 145, 148, 184 
Mundla (!), i. 299 
Mungiri, L 200 
Munha, i. 208 
muni, i. 93, 178, 238 
Munja, i. 231 
Muru, i. 387 
Mushika, 1 299 
Muttai, ii 178 

Nabasa (?), i 387 
Nabh4ga, i. 394 
nadi, i. 335 
naga, i. 178 

naga, i. 91, 178, 247, 267, 344; ii 
120, 197, 198 
Nagadvipa, i. 296 
nagaloka, i. 59 
n4gara, i. 173 
Nagarapura, i. 156 
Nagarasamvritta, i. 257, 296 
N4g4rjuna, i. 189 
Nagarkot, i. 260; ii. 11 
Nagha, i. 394 
nagna, i. 121 
Nagnaparna, i. 301 
Nahusha, i. 93 
Naipal, i. 201 
nainrita, i. 290, 297, 301 
nairyiti, ii. 203 
naisargika, ii. 215, 227 
naisargikabala, ii 227 
Naifcika (?), i. 300 
nakha, i. 179 
nakshatra, ii. 64 
nakshatram&na, i. 353, 354 
nakshatrandtba, i. 216 
Nakula, i. 403 
Nalaka, i. 300 
□411, ii 135 
N41ikera, L 301 
Nalini, i. 261, 262 
nalva, i. 166 
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namakarman, ii. 156 
NV.nuivur, i. 203 
Namiyya, i. 203 
Xairuid, i. 231 

nanda, i. 178, 231, 401; ii. 120 
nandagola, i. 401 ; ii. 148 
Nandand, i. 257 
nandana, ii. 127 
Nandanavana, i. 244 ; ii. 96 
nanda-purdna, i. 130 
Nandavishtlia, i. 303 
Nandikesvara, i 93 
Nandna, i. 317 
Kara, i. 387 

NSrada, i 116, 131, 237, 357; ii. 

96, 101, 236 
Naraka, i. 236 
naraloka, i 59 
Narasiridia, i. 365, 366 
narasimha-purdna, i 130 
Ndrdyana, i. 94,'106, 118, 129, 132, 
176, i93, 202, 216, 241, 242, 342, 
363, 395 seq., 398, 403 ; ii. 127,' 
145, 167 

Narimnkha, i. 302 
Narmada, i. 257, 259 
Nisikya, i. 300, 301 
ndtba,- ii. 103 
Naumand (?), ii. 129 
nayakanda, i. 297 
navakhandaprathama, i. 294, 296 
uavan, i. 178 
navin, ii. 197 
netra, i. 178 
niridgha, i. 357 
inhsvAKa, i. 339 
nikharva, i 175, 176 
Nila, *231, 247, 249; ii. 142 
Nilsmukba, i. 262 
nimesha, i. 335 tcq., 337, 362 
Nirahara, ii. 8 
nirak3ha, i. 267 
Nlrdmaya, * 387 
Nirbindhya, i. 257 
Nirisbabha (!), i. 394 
Nirmogha, i. 387 
Nirmoha, i. 394 
niryiti, i. 358; ii. 122 
Nirutsnka, i. 394 
Nisakara, i 342 
Kiscara, i. 394 
Niacird, i. 259 
ninesa, i. 216 
Niabalia (?.), i 262 
Nishadha, i 547,248,249, 257,301; 
ii. 142 < 

VOL. il -: 


nishkubdda (?), i 231 
Nishprakampa, i 394 
Nisvara, i. 394 
nitala, i. 230 
niyra, i. 140 
niyutam, i. 176, 177 
nripa, i. 179 
Nriaimhavana, i 302 
Nur, i 259 
nyagrodha, i. 256 
nyarbuda, i 175, 176 
Dyayabliashd, i. 132 

om, i. 173 
odad (?), ii. 183 
Odra, i 301 

papa, ii. 23 

p4da, i. 143, 144, 145, 147, 148, 
150, 160 
padamdsa, ii. 23 
Padha, * 300 

padma, i 114, 131, 175, 176 ; ii. 120 

padmaketu, ii. 244 

Padmandbhi, i. 403 

Padma-Tulya (?), i. 300 

Padndr, i 209 

Pablava, i. 300 

Paila, i. 127 

paitdmaha, i. 153 

Pdjaya (?), L 257 

paksha, i. 140, 143, 145, 146, 178, 
359; ii 118 

pala, i. 162, 163, 164, 165 
pa]&4a, ii. 131 
Paiaaini, i 257 
Palhaya, i 261 
pdii, i. 161 
Palola, i 303 
Pancabasta, i 387 
pancahi, ii 197 
i P&bcdla, i 133, 262, 298,299 
pabca mdtaras, i. 42 
Pabcanada, i 260, 302 
pniicft-«iddhdnUkd, i 153 ; ii. 7, 51 
190 

Paficaiikiia, i 325 
pabeatantrs, i. 159 
Panchlr, i. 108, 259 
panel, ii 197 
Pdndava, i 178 
Pdndaya-kdla, ii 1, 5 
P5nda, i 107, 132, 133, 199, 300, 
380, 403 
Ptedya, i 299 
Pdirini, i 135 

2 D 
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Panipat, i. 205 
p£,niya, i. 235 
Panjay&var (?), i. 209 
panti, L 166 
p&pagraha, i. 216 
Par#, i. 257, 259 
par£ka, ii. 173 
paramapada, ii. 2 
parapadma, i. 176 
par&rdha, i. 174, 175, 333 
parardhakalpa, i. 333 
Par&sara, i. 44, 63, 107, 131, 157, 
369,' 388, 394, 397; ii. 96, 208, 
235 

r&rasava, i. 302 
Parasur&ma, L 380 
parasvadka, ii. 203 
P&rata, i. 302 
par&vasu, ii. 128 
Pares vara, i. 158 
paridh£vin, ii. 128 
Pariksha, i. 77, 113 
parivatsara, ii. 125 
P&riy&tra, i. 247, 257, 259, 300 
Parjanya, i 217, 394 
Parnasa, i. 257, 259 
p&rthiva, i 42 ; ii. 127 
partina, i. 220 

paryan, i. 132 ; ii. 115 seq., 119,191 
Parvan, L 259 

parvata, i. 140, 141, 143, 145, 146. 

178 ; ii. 101, 199 
Parvatamaru, i. 262 
parvati (?), ii. 181 
pa£cima, i. 290 
p&sb&nabhftmi r i. 230 
Pa4up£la, i. 303 
p4ta, ii. 207 

p&t&la, L 59, 230, 397 ; ii. 140 
P&taliputra, i. 200 
P^tanjala, i. 8 

Pataiijali, L 27, 55-56, 68-70, 76, 
80, 81, 82, 87, 93, 132, 189, 232, 
234, 235, 236, 238, 248 
PatheSvara, i. 299 
patti, i. 407 
pattern, i. 178 
Panlisa, i 153, 266 
Paundra, L 301 
Paurava, i 303 

pausba, i 217, 218, 358, 403; ii. 

174, 177; festivals, 183, 193 
p&vaka, i. 178 
pavana, i. 178 
P&vaui, i 261, 262 
pavitra, ii 130 


Payoshni, i. 257 
Phalgulu, i. 302 

phalguna, i. 217, 218, 358, 403; ii. 

174 ; festivals, 183, 193 
Phanikara, i. 301 
Phenagiri, i. 302 
pllumant (?), ii. 129 
pinda, ii. 104 
Pind&raka, ii. 120 
Pingala, i. 137 ; ii. 128 
Pingalaka, i. 303 
Pinjaur, i. 205 
Pipyala, i. 257 
Piruvana (?), i. 158 
Pisabika (?), i. 257 
pis&ca, i. 89, 90, 92, 247; ii. 236 
Pita, i 255 
pitabhOmi, i. 230 
pit&maha, i. 178, 361 
pitanda (?), it 142 
pitaras, i. 89, 93, 232, 248, 330, 357; 

ii. 121, 128, 133 
pitri, i. 342 

pitjiloka, i. 233, 236, 238 ; ii. 233 
pitrln&mahoratra, i. 328 
. pitripaksha, ii 180 
pitrya, i. 358 
Pivara, i. 394 
plaksba, i. 235 
plava, ii 128 
plavanga, ii. 128 
Pojjihana (!), i. 300 
prabhava, ii. 127- 
Pradyumna, i 118, 158, 
f * PrSgjyotisha, i 299, 301 
prahara, i. 337 
Prahlada, i. 365 

praj&pati, i. 89, 92, 94,159, 291,357, 
398 ; ii. 102, 121, 125, 127, 238 
prakriti, i. 41 
pram4na, i. 353 
pramSdin, ii 128 
pram&thin, ii. 127 
pramoda, ii. 127 
Pramukha (?), i. 387 
pr&na, i. 277,334 scq. t 337.339, 361, 
394 

Pra4asfc£dri, i 302 
pra6na-gudh5mana (?), i 158 
. prastha, i 162, 163, 164, 165 
prastbSna, i. 133 
prathama, i 295 
Pratbanga (?), i 299 
Pratimaujas, L 394 
Pfe&tragira (?), i 299 * 

Pray&ga, i 200; ii 170^ 241 
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prdya^citta, i. 355 
prayuta, i. 175, 176, 177 
preta, i. 90 
Prishaka, i. 262 
pritana, i. 407 
prithivi, i. 238 
Prithu, i. 292, 394 
PrithOdakasvamin, i. log 
Pfithusyamin, i. 316 
Priyavrata, i. 241, 387 
Prosbtbapada, ii. 127 
puhai (?), ii. 180 
pObayal (?), ii. 183 
Puhlinga (!), i. 299 
Pulaha, i. 390 
Pulastya, i 390 
Pulindra, i. 300 

Pulisa, i. 153, 154, 168, 169, 224, 
266, 275, 276, 278, 312, 313, 316, 
335, 339, 370, 374, 375,376, 377; 
ii. 4, 18,19,24, 31, 41. 42, 58, 67, 
69, 70, 72, 74, 91, 187, 190, 192, 
208 

Pulisa-siddL4nta, L 153, 177, 275, 
333 ; ii. 31 
Ptlkala, i. 302 
1’Clkara, ii. 147 
Puleya, i. 300 
Pulinda, i. 262 
punaryasu, i. 218; ii. 66, 84, 121, 
176, 180 

^ Puncala (?), i. 157, 366, 367 
Punjadri, i 303 
punyakAla, ii. 187, 191, 192 
pur&nas, b 92; ii. 136 
purana, i. 130, 233, 238, 264, 273, 
283; a 110, 113 
Puraudara, i. 387, 397 
pftrftrtaku, a 183 
Punka, i. 301 
Pittna, i. 262 

pOrnimft, i 348 ; ii. 185, 197 
purobita, a 132 

PurshSvar(Pe8hayar), i. 206,259,317 
PurebOr (Peshayar ?), i. 338 
Puru, i. 387 
puriihha, i. 31, 40, 321 
puruaha, i. 324, 332, 333, 350, 351, 
360, 386; a 118 
Puruah&da, L 300 
purosh&hor&tra, i. 332 
Puruahaparvata, i. 248 
Puruahayar (y. Pursh&yar), a 11 
pftrya, i. 290 

pOrTabhadrapada, i. 218, 240; U. 
85, 122 % 

0 


Pilrvadesa, i. 173 

pbrvaphalguni, 1 . 218, 291 ; ii. 85, 
121, 128 

I pbrvSahadba, L 218, 291; ii. 85, 
122 . 

pushan, i. 217, 342, 35S ; a 122 
pushandila (?), i. 181 
Pusbkaia, i. 254 
Pusbkal5vati, i. 302 
pushkara, i. 235, 254, 261 ; ii. 120 
puahkaradvipa, L 235, 255, 256,284, 
286 

Pushpaj&ti, i. 257 

puskya, i. 218, 291; ii. 66, 84, 121 

pfitb), i. 171 

pOyattanu (?) ii. 184 

Rada (?), i. 231 
Rahab, i. 261 
rShu, i. 293 ; a 234 
rahucakrn, i. 292 
r&bunrakarana (?), i 157 
rSi, a 11 
raibhya (?), i. 387 
raivata, i. 387 
Raivataka, i. 302 
raja, i. 162 
rSjadbarma, i. 133 
Rajagiri, i. 205, 208 
Rajanya, i. 302 
rajarsbi, i. 93 
rajas, i. 40, 399 

Rajaurl, i. 202 , 

RAjavart, i. 208 

rakshasa, i. 89, 90, 91, 92,231, 247, 
248, 262,; a 3, 128 
rakta, i 215 
raktabkOini, i. 230 
raktaksba (?), a 128 
raktamala, i. 196 

Rama, i. 117, 121, 166, 209, 258, 
306, 307, 310, 372, 380, 397; ii. 

3, 137 

Ramadi (?), i. 257 
RtaSyana, i. 307, 310; a 3 
Ramesbar (?), i. 209 
RAmaher (’), i. 209 
Ramyaka, i. 249 
raudhra, i. 178 
; Ranka, i. 192 
raaa, i, 42, 178, 188 
rasa tala, i. 230 
rasAyaoa, i. 80, 188, 191, 193 
raa&yana-tantra, i. 156 
R&ahtra, i. 301, 303 
rated, i. 178 
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rasmiketu (?), ii. 242 
ratha, i. 407, 408 
ratri, i. 359 
raueya, i. 387 

raudra, i. 344, 358 ; ii. 128, 241 
raurava, i. 60 

Havana, i. 306, 307, 380 ; ii 3 
Rdvanasiras, i. 179 
ravi, i'. 215, 216, 217, 342 
ravicandra, i 178 
Rebha (?), i. 387 

renu, i. 162 
Revanta, i. 119 

revatb i. 218, 291, 342, 369 ; ii. 66, 
85, 86, 122, 177, ISO 

yic, i. 128 

Rigveda, L 127, 128 
Riluinjur, i. 205 
Riksha, i. 257 
Rinajyeshtha (?), i. 398 
Rishabha, i. 301 ; ii 101 
liahi, i. 93, 106, 130, 237, 239, 241, 
404 ; ii. 96, 103 
Rishlka, i. 257 
Rishika, i. 301 
Hishyambka, i 301 
Riahya5ringa, i 394 
Ritadh&man, i. 387 
ritu (t), i. 178, 357, 359 ; ii 118 
Ritukolyi, i 257 
rodha, i. 60 
rodhakrit, ii 128 
lodhini i. 218 

rohini, i 218 344, 401; ii 66,84,96, 
97, 99,100,102,121,175,176,177 
Rohltaka, i 308, 316 
Romaka, i. 267, 303 
Romaka-siddh&nta, i 153 
rudhira, i. 61 
rudhirSndha, i. 61 
Rudra, i. 94,179, 342,362,363} ii. 

120, 121, 140 
rudrapufcra, i. 387 
rukm&ksha (?), ii. 129 
ROm, i 268, 272 
Humana (?), i. 299 
BOmtmandaia, i 262 
rOpa, i ii 140, 178 
rOpa-paBca (?), ii 179 
Rdpaka, i. 300 
Rftrasa (?), i. 261 
Bftrdhwab&hu (’), i 394 
rum, i 161, 162 

SiBirt (t), i 261 
labda, i 42 


sabhS-parvan, i 133 
Sad&4iva, i. 361, 362, 363 
Sadd&n& (?), i. 257 
8&dh£rana, ii. 128 
s&gara, i. 178 

Sagara, i. 20; ii. 143, 176, 169 

s&g&rtam, ii 183 

sahadeva, i. 403 

SahanyS, i. 202 

sahasram, i. 175, 177 

sahasr4m3u, i. 179 

Sah&wi (?), ii 190 

Sahishnu, i. 394 

Sahya, i. 247, 257 

4ailasut8pati, ii 125 

Sailod4, ii. 143 

saindhava, i. 173, 261 

Saintra, i 153 

Sairiklrna (!), i. 301 

Sairindba, i. 303 

gaka, i. 300, 302; ii 5, 6, 8 

Kaka, i. 235 

45kadvipa, i 235, 252, 253 
Sakak&Ia, i. 366, 390, 391, 392 ; ii 
6, 7, 9, 28, 123, 129, 188, 190 
&kata, i 135 
46kat&yana, i. 135* 

4akra, i 358 ; ii. 122 

Sakrfnala, ii. 128 

aakti, i. 118, 119, 363 
Sakuni, ii. 197, 198, 200 
fkikvara, i. 241 
siaiaka, i. 239 

Salila, i 261 >' 

Saikot, i 317 
fklimaii, i. 235 
s&Imalidvipa, i. 235, 254 
SSIva, i 299 
S&lvani (!), i. 300 
Salya, i. 133 
sama, i. 371 
Samalvfihann, i. 136 
s4man, i 129 
Sdmanta, ii 13 
Samatata, i. 301 
e4maveda, i. 127, 129, 396 
Samaya (?), i. 336,837 ; ii 188 
Samba, i. 118 
s4mba-pur4pa, i ISO 
S4mbhapura, i 298 
S4mbhapuray4tr4, ii 184 
samdbi, i 128, 364, 366, 369, 372 
a 2, 17,110,183, 225, 226, 244 
samdhi -astamana, i 364 
«ukdhi udaya, i 864 
sarndhyEUbia, i 872, 378. 
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samhita, i. 157, 167, 298, 299, 320, 
389, 391; ii. 66, 86, 88, 92, 107, 
110, 111, 115, 123, 126, 145,192, 
235 

Kami, ii. 141 
Samkara, ii. 147 
Sariikarshana, i. 398 
Samkhya, i. 8; quoted, L 30,48, 62, 
64, 75, 81, 83, 89, 92, 132 
saiiiknmti, i. 344; ii. 188, 189,190, 
199 

samnftra (?), i. 295 
samudra, i 175,178 
Samtihuka, i. 262 
Samvarta, i 131; ii. 244 
sarirrartaka, ii. 101 
Samvatsara, i. 242; ii. 8, 9, 123, 
125, 129 

Samyamanipura, i. 271 
sanaiicara, i. 215 
sanaiacarabara, i. 213 
Sanaka, i. 325 
Sanauda, i. 325 
Sanandanttha, i. 325 
sandamsaka, i. 61 
Sapddo, i. 209 
Sand! (?), ii. 142 
Saiigahila (srinkkala ?), i 158 
Sangavanta (?), i 261 
tpngha, i. 40 
Sankara, i. 94 

sankha, i. 114, 131, 301; 838; ii. 
120 

Sankbakaba, i. 231 
aanku, i. 166, 175, 176 
Sankukarna, i 231 
Sankupatha, i. 262 
8&nta (1), ii. 188 
SSntahaya, i. 387 
Santanu, i. 107 
Santi, i 133, 387, 

Santika, i. 302 
s&ota, i. 358 
saptan, i. 178 
saptarsbayas, i 389 
sara, i. 178 
s&ra, i. 113 
sarabha, i. 203 
Sarad, i. 357 ; ii. 93 
iSftrada, i. 117, 303 
daradh4na, i 302 
6ar46!timukha, ii 190 
Sarasvata, L 158, 300, 398 
Sarasvati, ii 99, 142 
sftritvall, i. 153 
&urayu, i. 259 J it 143 


Sarayuaati (?), ii. 143 
Barkara, i. 230 
sarpa, ii. 129 
skrpa, i. 358 
Sarpfiis, ii. 121 
sarpis, i. 235 

Sarstitl, i. 257, 261, 405 ; ii. 105, 
- 142 

Sarva, i 259, 261 
aarvadbarin, ii. 127 
sarvajit, ii. 127 

sarvari (?), ii. 128 
Sarvatraga, i 387 • 

Sarytti, i. 387 
saialakahana, ii. 102 
Sa&dera, i. 135 
saiideraryitti, i. 135 
4aiin, i. 178; ii. 115 
4astrn, ii. 241 
sat, ii. 197 

satabhiahaj, i. 218 ; ii. 85, 122 

fUtadyimma, i. 387 

i^&taka, i. 303 

Satakratu, i. 396 

satam, i. 175 

Sat&nika, i. 77 

Satarudra, i. 259 

Satasirsba, i. 231 

&at&t»pa, i. 131 

Sttav&hana, i 136 

satin, ii 197 

sattra, i 344 

satva, i 40 

Satya, i 157, 394, 399 
Satyaka, i 385 
satyaloka, i. 232, 233, 23S 
Saulika, L 301 

Saumva, i 89, 215, 296, 344, 358 ; 
ii. 128 

SauDaka,i77,113,126,380; fi.145 
sauptika, i 133 
saura, i 215 
saurihargana, ii 27 
saoramtna, i. 353, 354 
L Sauvira, i 298, 300, 802 
Stva, i. 259 
gavala, i 60 
Savana, i 394 
t&rana, i 328; ii 21 
skranibargasa, ii 27 
sivanam&na/i 353 
SavaSiult, i 257 
iavara (!), i 300, 301 
strand, i 387 
aantt^ ii 121 

saritji, i 216, 217, 398 ; ii 121 
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Bdyaka, i. 178 
Scorvari (!), i. 394 
sendmukha, i. 407 
Sesha, i. 231 
*3eshakhya, i. 237 
Setubandha, i. 209, 307 
Setuka, i. 299 
shaddya, ii. 215, 227 
Shakruna (?), i. 257 
Shamtlan, i. 208 
Sharvar, i. 200 
Sharvat, i. 259 

ehashtyabda, ii. 5, 6, 123, 124, 129 

shat, i. 178 ; ii. 177 

Shataldar (Satlej), i. 259, 260 

shatpahcasikd, i. 158 

Shattumaua (?), i. 300 

shidda (?), ii. 39 

S-hiiahat, i. 201 

Shirshdraha, i. 205 

Shm&hina (?), i. 259 

sibi (?), i. 165 

Sibika, i 301 

Sibira, i. 301 

siddha, i. 93, 192, 238, 247 
siddhamatrika, i. 173 
siddhdnta, i 153, 155 ; of Pulisa, 
224, 266, 339, 374 ; ii. 18 
Siddhapura, i. 267, 268, 303, 304 
siddhdrtha, ii. 128 

Sikhi, i 262, 387 
sildtala, i 230 
elmaxhtonnayanam, ii. 156 
simha, i. 220 
Simhala, i. 301 
Simhaladvipa, i. 233 
Simhika (?), ii. Ill 
Sindh, i. 173, 198, 206, 259, 261, 
270, 298, 300, 302, 310, 387 ; ii. 
6, 8, 15, 48, 104, 129, 132 
Sindhusdgara, i. 260 
Singaldib, i 209 
Smi, i. 257 
Siprd, i 259 
Sirvd (?), i 257 
6iahya, i. 127 
^ishyahitdvritti, i. 135 
liiira, i 357 

feum&ra, i. 231, 241, 242 
(KiupAia, i 165, 340, 341 
aita, L 215 ; ii. 239 
Sita, i 249 
Sit&, i. 261 
i. 178 

jSltadidhiti, I. 215 
fctakdla, L 357 


.4itamsu, i. 178, 215, 216 
sitamayftkhamalin, ii. 125 
sitaraami, i. 215 

Siva, i. 131, 342, 362, 363 ; ii. 128 

Sivapaura, i. 261 

sivaratri, ii. 184 

Skanda, i. 118, 131 ; ii. 140 

skanda-purana, i 130 

akandha, a metre, i 144 

etri, i. 133 

si oka, i. 127, 132, 137, 147 
Smasrudhara, i. 301 
smrifci, i. 131, 352, 372, 373, 374, 
386 ; ii. 110, 111 
Sneha, i. 254 
sokakrit, ii. 128 

soma, i. 215, 216, 252, 253, 342 ; ii. 

103, 128 
somabdra, i. 213 
Somadatta, i. 239 
somagraha, i. 216 
Somamantra, iL 97 
Somandtha, i. 117, 161, 165, 189, 
205, 208, 261, 357, 405 ; ii. 9, 
103, 104, 105,176 
soma-purana, i. 130 
Soma£ushma, i. 398 
Sona, i. 257 
soshim, i. 344 
sparsa, i. 42 
sphuta, ii. 195 
sphutdya, ii 228 
sravana, i. 218 ; ii. 85, 99, 122 
srdvana, i. 211, 217, 218, 358, 403 ; 
ii. 98, 173, 176; festivals, 179, 
193 

Sri, i. 118, 119 ; ii. 6, 199 

Sridhara, i. 403 

Srt Harsha, ii. 5 

4rimukha, ii. 127 

Sringddri, i. 249 

Srihgavant, i. 248 

Srlpdla, i. 164, 240 

Sriparvata, i. 248 

Srishena, i. 153, 266, 376 ; ii. Ill 

Sroni, 1 257 

srddhava {?), i. 158, 334, 336, 344, 
361 ; ii. 6, 120, 192, 201-203 
stdmasa (?), i. 387 
Stambha, i. 394 
sthdnabala, ii 225 
Strlrdjya, i. 302 
Subdhu, i. 394 
SObdra, i 209 

subha, i. 344 * 

subhakrit, ii. 128 
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subh3nu, ii. 127 
Suci, i. 387, 394 
Suddhodana, i 380 
Sudharmatman (?), i. 387 
Sudivya (*), i. 387 

' sudra, i. 101, 125, 247, 302 ; ii. 6, 
95, 98, 136, 150, 152, 155, 157, 
163, 170, 191 
Sugriva, i. 156 
Suhma, i. 300; ii. 101 
Suka (?), ii 120 

Sukha, i. 271 

Sukhapura, i 271 

6ukla, ii. 127 

euklabhumi, i. 230 

suklapaksha, i. 359 

Sukra, i. 132, 215, 358, 394; ii. 

121, 199 
6ukrab4ra, i. 213 
Sukrita, i. 262 
Sukriti, i 394 
Sukshetra, i 387, 394 
Sukti, i. 257 
Suktib&m (?), i 247 
Suktimati, i. 257 
SukOrda, i. 261 
Mia, i. 119, 240 - 
SOladanta, i. 231 
SOlika, i. 300, 302 
Humaii, i. 231 
Sumanas, i. 255 
Sumantu, i. 127 
Sumedban, i. 394 
Surinam, i. 206 
aOnya, i 178 
Suprayogk, i 257 
sur4, i 235 
Surasa, i. 257 
aurakahas, i. 231 
Sttrasena, i. 299, 300, 302 
Suraahtra, i. 300 
Surejya, ii. 127 . 
surenu, i. 251 
sttri, i. 217 
40rpa, i. 163 
HOrpakarna, i. 300 
SOrpakaraka, i. 800 
eOrya, i. 179, 215 
Sftry&dri, i. 301 
sbryaputra, i 215 
SOrya-siddhanta, i. 153 
Suaambhavya, L 887 
Susan ti, i. 387 
tkighmin, i 254 
abtaka, i 355 
■ut&la, i. 230 


sutala, i. 230 
Sutapas, i. 394 
Sutaya, i. 394 
sOtra, i. 158 

suvarna, i.' 160, 161, 162, 163, 164 

SuvarnabkOmi, i. 303 

SuvarnadvSpa, i. 210 ; ii. 106 

suvarnavarna, i. 230 

BT3d0daka, i. 235 

Svamukha, i. 302 

Svapada, i. 231 

SvargabbOmi, i. 262 

svargarobana, i. 133 

svarloka, i. 45, 232, 233, 397 

BvSrocisha, i. 387 

svSrooiya, i. 387 

Svastikajaya, i. 231 

Sv4t, ii 182 

svati, i. 218, 391 ; ii. 85, 99,100, 121 
SvayambbO, i. 398 
svayambhuva, i. 241, 387 
Sveta, i. 248 ; ii 142 
4vetaketu, ii. 242 
£y4m4ka, i. 303 
Syavabala (?), ii 208 

Timu, ii 197, 199 
Tikeshar, i. 208 ; ii 8 
Takshaka, i. 231, 247 ; ii 120 
Takshaiila, i. 302 
tala, i 290 
tala, i. 167, 230 
Taiahala, i 302 
taiaka, i. 188 
T4rakruti (J), i 302 
TaiakOna (T), i. 300 
Taiikata, i. 301 
Tamalipta, i 262 
Tamaliptika, i. 301 
Tamara, i 262, 300 
tamas, i. 40, 237, 399 
Tamas4, i 257 
tamasa, i 300 
tftmwakllaka, ii 234, 238 
tambiru, i. 220 
Tamra, i. 259 
Tamraliptika, i. 299 
T4mr»parna, i. 301 
Timravai-04, i 257, 296 
T4oa, i 203, 205, 209, 298 
tanduA, i 204 

Tkaeahar, i. 117,199, 205, 300,308, 
816, 817 ; ii. 103, 145, 147 
Tangana, i 303 
Taniapa, i 301 
Untra, i. 155,156 
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Tanvat (?), i. 201 
tapana, i. 178 
TApasAsrama, i. 301 
Tapasvin, i. 391 
Tapi, i. 257 
Tapodhriti, i. 391 
tapoloka, i, 232 
TapomOrti, i. 391 
Taporati, i. 391 
taptakumbha, i. 60 
TAra (?), i 303 ; ii. 61 
T&rakAksha, i. 231 
tarana, ii. 61 
tArana, ii. 127 
tarl,i 171 

tarkshya-purAna, i. 130 
TarojanapAla, ii. 13, 11 
TarA, i. 201 
TarApana (?), i. 300 
Taskara, ii. 238 
tattva, i. 11,179 
Tattvadarsica (f), i. 391 
taukshika, i. 220 
Tavalleshar, i. 208 
Tharpura (?), i. 300 
✓ thohar (Sindhi), i. 192 
Tiaurl, i. 202 
tikani- (?)-yAtrA, i. 158 
Tilllta (?), i. 300 
Tilvat, i 201 
TimingilAsana (?), i. 301 
tiryagloka, i. 59 
Tishya, i. 251, 372, 380 
*" tithi, i 179 ; ii. 191, 195, 201 
TobA, i. 257 

tola, i. 160, 162 
trahagattata (?), ii. 192 
> trahi, troht, ii. 197 
Traipura, i. 300 
tranjii, ii. 182 
trasaniya, i. 344 
trayam, i. 178 
Trayyaruna, i 398 
trfltl, i, 3/ 2 

tretAyuga, i. 253, 373, 397, 
186 

TridhAman, i. 398 
TridivA, i. 257, 262 
Trigarta, i 300, 302 
triguna (?), i. 178 
trihariasha (f), ii. 191 
trihaapaka (?), ii. 191 
trijagat, i. 178 
trikAla, i 178 
trikatu, i. 178 
TrikAta, L 218 


TrilocanapAla, ii. 13, 11 
Trinetra, i 303 
trinsamsaka, ii. 223 
TripavA (?), i. 257 
TripurAntika, i. 248 
Tripurl, i. 301 
TrisAgA, i. 257 
Trilira, i. 231 
Trivikrama, i. 403 
Trivrisha, i. 398 
, triya, ii. 197 

truti, i. 335 sseq., 337, 362, 363 
TukhAra, i. 261, 302 
tulA, i. 165, 219, 220 
tulAdi, i. 357 
Tumbavana, i. 301 
J Tumbura, i. 300 
TungabhadrA, i. 257 
TuragAnana, i 302 
TArAn, i. 208 

Tvashtri, i. 217, 342, 358 ; ii. 117, 
121,127 


• UDAKA, i. 136 
Udavagiri, i. 301 
Udbhira, i 300 
Uddehika, i. 300 
udruvaga, i. 220 
UdunpAr, i. 173 
udvatsara, ii. 125 
UdyAnamarOra, i. 262 
udyoga, i. 133 
UgrabhAti, i. 135 

-203 „• Ujain, i 189, 202, 259, 298, 801, 
304, 308, 311, 313, 316 
/ Ujjayini, ii. 241 
OlyAnda (!), i. 137 
UmAdevi, i. 54 
Cmmain Ira, i. 209 
Ona, ii 21 

AnarAtra, i. 364 ; ii. 21 ; universal nr 
partial, 23, 25, 34, 37, 186, 187, 
192 

Ufijara (?), i. 231 
18 ; ii C'pakAna, i. 262 
npari, i 290 
Upavanga, i. 301 
upavAsa, ii. 172 
Uraga, i 262 
OrdhaMshau, i 200 
Crdhvakarua, i. 301 
Drdvakuja, i. 231 
frrja, i 394 
Urur, i 387 
urvarA, i 178 
u4*naa, i 77,131, 398 
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<Mhk&r4, i. 207 
usknakala, i 357 
Ushtrakarna, i. 262 
Uskala, i. 301 
utdmasa (?), i. 387 
Utkala, i. 300 
utkriti, i. 179 

Utpala, i. 157, 158, 298, 334, 336, 
337, 361, 367 
Utpalavinl (?), i. 257 
utsarpini, i. 371 
Uttama, i. 398 
Uttamaujas, i. 387 
Uttamarna, i. 300 
Uttdnap&da, i. 241, 242 
uttara, i. 290 

uttarabkadrapadd, i. 218, 342 ; ii. 
85, 86, 122, 127 

ut tarak h an dak hddyaka, i. 156 ; ii. 

87, 90, n 
uttaraktila, i. 357 
Uttarakurava, i. 302 
uttaramdnasa, ii. 142 
Uttaranarmada, i 300 
uttaraphalguni, i. 218 ; ii. 84, 121 
uttardskddka, i. 218 ; ii. 85, 122 
uttardyana, i. 356, 357 ; ii. 169 
TJvaryakar (?), i. 200 

Yadavamukha, L 266,267, 269, 272, 
278, 279, 302, 307, 327 ; ii. 201 
Vadavdnala, ii. 104 
Y&dka, i. 300 
Vadhra, ii. 101 
vdkini, i. 407 
Vakirgira, i. 299 
Vdhlika (!), i. 300 
vahnijvdla, i. 61 
Vaidarbfaa, i. 300 
Yaide^a, i 300 
vaidbrita, ii. 204, 206, 208 
Vaidika, i 300 
Vaidilrya, i. 301 
✓ Vaihand, L 206, 259, 317 
Vainyd, i. 257 
Vairakma(?), i. 344 
vausdkba, i. 217, 218, 358, 403 ; ii. 
123,173 ; festivals, 179,182,186, 
193 

vaiahnava, i. 357 
Yaishnavi, i. 120 
vai^vdnara, i. 178 
Vaisampayana, i. 127 
vaiiya, i. 101,125, 247, 302; ii. 95, 
98,136, 155,157, 170, 191 
vaitarani, i. 61, 257 


Vaivasvata, i. 271, 387 
Vajasravas, i. 398 

vajra, i. 119, 236, 241, 321, 360, 
386; ii. 2, 3, 65, 203 
vaj rab rah mail atyd, ii. 162 
V&ka, i. 299 
vakra, i. 215 ; ii. 101 
Vdlikhilya, i. 395 
Vallabha, i. 192, 193, 209 ; ii. 5, 6 
Vailabki, i. 192 ; ii. 6 
Vdlmiki, i. 398 ; ii. 3 
Vdmana, i. 129, 131, 396, 403 
vdmana-purdria, i. 130 
Vam&vara, i. 257 
Vdrbica (!), i. 394 
vdna, i. 178, 300 
Vanardjya, i. 303 
Vanaugha, i. 302 
Ydnavdst, L 301 
Vanavdsika, i. 299 
Vanga, i. 301 
Vangeya, i. 299 
Vdnupadeva4-ca, i. 387 
Vaprivan, i. 398 
Vapushmat, i. 394 
var (?), ii. 10 
vara, i. 355 
Vardha, i. 131 

Varahamikira, i. 23, 54, -117-121, 
153, 157, 158, 162, 164, 166, 167, 
219, 220, 266, 268, 272, 276, 297, 
299, 300 seq., 320, 348, 389, 391, 
392; ii. 7, 51, 66, 70, 86, 87, 88, 
89, 92, 95,103,107 113,115, 

116, 118, 123, 145, 190, 208,235, 
239, 240 

varaha-purdna, i. 130 
Vdrdhi, i. 120 
Varaka, i. 394 
j Vardharudna, L 301 
j varga, i. 297, 298 
Vdricara, i. 301 
varna, i. 100 
varsha, i. 359 

varshakdla, i. 211, 357 ; ii. 94 
Varuna, L 217, 242, 271, 292, 342, 
358,372; it 92,115, 122 
varunamantra, ii. 97 
Varvara, L 261 
Vasil, it 241 
vdsara, ii 118 
vasanta, i. 557; ii. 179 
YaaAfci, i. 392 

Vasaras, ii. 122 

Vasishtha, i. 115, 1*1,225,239,268, 

. 280, 340,390, 394,398 ; ii. 66, 96 
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vasishtba-siddbanta, i. 153 
vasu, L 178, 291, 342, 394 
Vaaudeva, i. 29, 52, 104, 107, 122, 
133, 165, 199, 218, 254, 340,341, 
352, 362, 397, 398, 400 seq., 401 
seq., 403 ; li. 105, 137, 138, 147, 
148, 175, 176, 177, 178, 180, 181, 
182 

VSauki, i. 231, 247 ; ii. 120 
Yasubra, i. 126 
Vasum4n, i. 302 
vata, ii. 170 
Vatsa, i. 299, 300, 301 
vdyava, i. 290, 297, 302 ; ii. 202 
V&yavamantra, ii. 97 
V4yu, i. 292 ; ii. 66, 121 
vSyu-purana, i. 41, 130, 168, 194, 
230, 23i; 232, 234, 239, 241,248, 
251, 257, 258, 271, 287, 295, 296, 
• 299 seq., 337 ; ii. 62, 63, 65, 142, 
245 

veda, i. 29, 31, 104, 125, 131, 132, 
178, 348, 393, 396, 398 ; ii. 21, 
22, 82, 95, 96, 110, 111, 131,136, 
139, 140, 152, 179 
Vedabahu, i. 394 
Vedaamriti, i. 257, 259 
Vedaart, i. 394 
Vedavatt, i. 257 
vega, i. 344 
Vena, i. 301 
Venavyasa, i. 398 
Venumatt, i. 259, 302 
Venva, i. 257 
Yibha, i. 271 
vibhava, ii. 127 ! 

Vibhavaripura, i. 271 
Vicitra, i. 387 
Vidarbha, i. 301 
Vidasini, i. 259 
Vidbatri, i. 217, 238 
Vidisa, i. 257, 259 
vidyadhara, i. 91, 262; ii. 92 
vidyut, i. 42 
Vidyujjihva, i. 231 
vigbatLka, i. 334 
vijaya^ ii. 127 

Vijayanandin, i. 156, 343 ; ii. 49, 90 
Vikaca, ii. 237 
vikSrin, ii. 128 
vikrama, ii. 127, 128 
Vikramaditya, i. 189 ; ii. 5, 6, 7,129 
vikyita, ii. 127 

vilambin, ii. 128 
Yimalaboddhi, i. 158 
vinkdt, i, 337 


Vinata, i. 252, 253 
Vinayaka, i. 120, 134 
Vindhya, i. 247, 248, 257, 262, 301 ; 
ii. 92 

VindbyamOIi, i. 300 
Vipascit, i. 387 
Viraj, i. 241 
Virajas, i. 387, 394 
Virancana, i. 361, 362 
Virata, i. 133 
Virincya, i. 342 

Virocana, i. 117, 231, 396 ; ii. 11 
1 virodhin, ii. 127 
visakha, i. 218, 231, 291, 391 ; ii. 
85, 121 

visa]a, i. 230, 344 
Visaia, i. 259 
Vi&ilyakarana, i. 254 
visasana, i. 61 
visha, ii. 159 

Vishpu, i. 94, 118, 130, 131, 216, 
217, 231, 242, 253, 255, 358, 365, 
382, 388, 394, 397, 398, 403; ii. 
107, 120, 121, 122 
Vishnucandra, i 153, 266, 376; ii. 

I Hi 

vishmi-dharma, i. 54, 113-115 (?), 
126 (?), 132, 216, 217, 218, 241, 
242, 287, 288, 291, 321, 329, 331, 
332, 344, 353, 354, 358, 360, 372, 
379, 380, 381, 386, 387, 398; ii. 
2, 3, 21, 64, 65, 102, 121, 140, 
145(1), 174, 175 
Vishnupada, ii. 142 
visbnu-pur4na, i. 47, 60, 61, 63, 77, 
126, 130, 131, 230, 232, 235, 237, 
238, 248, 254, 255, 256, 262, 325, 
387, 388, 393 ; ii. 62, 105, 131, 
132 

Vishnuputra, i. 387 
| vishti, ii. 197, 199 
i viskuva, ii. 188 
visva, i. 179, 342 
Visvakarman, ii. 121 
VL.sYamitra, j, 239, 322, 894 
Vi4varapa, ii. 238 
visvavaBu, ii. 128 
visvedevab, i. 357, 358 ; ii. 122 
vitala, i. 230 
Vitasta, ii. 181 
vitasti, i. 167 
vitta (?), i. 215 
Vittesvara, i. 156, 392 
vivSbapatala, i. 158 
! Vivarna, i. 262 
j Yivasvant, i. 217 
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Vivilii.4,i, i 254 
viyat, i. 173 
Yiyattha, i. 259 
Vodha, i. 325 
Vokkana, i. 302 
Yrihaspati, i. 131, 215 
Yrika, i. 299 
Yrikaraktra, i. 231 
vriscika, i. 220 
vriscikaloka, ii. 233 
Vrisha, i. 301, 387 
vriakabha (■'), ii. 127 
Vrishabadkvaja, i. 300 
vriskan, i. 220 
vrishnl, i. 344 
Vritraghni (?), i. 257 
vritta, i. 145 
vuhara (?), ii. 104 
Vyddi, i. 189-191 
Yy4gramukha, i. 300 
vy&karana, i. 185 
vyakta, i. 41 
Yy61agriva, i. 301 
Vv&na (?). ii. 121 

Vy&sa, i. 44,104,107, 108,126,127, 
131, 132,134, 171, 238, 340, 341, 
352, 369, 394, 397, 398 
vySsamandala, i. 238 
Tyastatrair&siia, i. 313 
vyatipata, ii 204, 206, 208 
Yyaya, i. 394; ii. 127 

Yadava, i. 133, 404, 405 
yahi, ii. 197 
Yajna, L 242 

Yajnavalkya, i. 128, 131, 132; i ; . 
174 

yajnopavita, i. 181; ii. 130, 136 


1 yajurveda, i. 127,128 
i yaksha, i. 89, 91, 92, 247, 262 
Yama, i. 131, 178, 271, 291, 292, 
303, 342; ii. 115, 122 
Yamakoti, i. 267, 268, 272, 303 
! yamala, i. 178 
Yamuna, i. 308, 316 
Yamuna, i. 300, 302 
yamya, i. 358 
Yamyodadki, i. 301 
Ya4oda (?), i. 382, 397, 401 
Yaiovati, i. 302 
yatra, it 178 
Yaudheya, i. 303 
! yava, i. 160, 162 

Jr Yavana, i. 153, 158, 300, 302 ; ii 5 
Yavana-koti, i. 306 
Yavasa(?), i 261 
Yayati, ii. 174 
yoga, ii. 191, 204 Kq. 
vogay4tra, i. 153 

Jr yojana, i. 153, 167, 168, 169, 224, 
234, 236, 244 teq, 265, 311 ; ii. 
65, 67 

yojanaa of heaven, ii. 72, 74, 79 
Yima, i. 119 

Yudhishthira, i. 340, 341, 390, 391, 
403; ii. 3 

yuga, i. 298, 367, 372 *eq ., 397 ; ii. 
1, 2, 124 ; their beginnings, 186, 
187 

yOka, i 162 
Yuktasa, i. 394 
yuvan, ii. 127 

Z.iBAjr, i. 210 
Zauba (?), ii. 142 
Zindutuuda (1), i 261 
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* AbdalkarIm Ibn ’Abi Al'auja’, i.264 
’Abdallah Ibn Almukaffa, i. 159 
’Abd-almun'im v. Abft-Sahl, i. 5 
Abtit-Ahmad Ibn Catlaghtagin, i. 
317 ’ 

AbO-alabbas Aleranshahrl (v. Aler- 
anshahrl), i. 6 * 

Abff-al’aswad Al-du’ali, i. 136 
AbO-alfath Albust!, i. 34 
Abd-albasan of Ahvaz, ii. 19 
AbO-Bakr Al-shibll, L 87 
Abff-Ma'shar, i. 304, 325 
AbO-Sahl *Abd-almunim Ibn ’All 
Ibn NtiJj AI-tiflls!, i. 5, 7 (also 

under ’Abd-almun’im) 
Abft-Ya'kti.b of SijistAn, his book 
Kashf-almahj&b, i. 64 
AbO-Yazid Albist&mi, i. 88 
’Adud-aldaula, ii*" 157 
Afghans, i 208 
Afr&si&b, i 304 

Al-erSnshahrl v. Abff-al’abbSs, i. 6, 
249, 326 

Alexander, story of his birth, 5. 96 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, i. 320 
Alexandria, i. 153 
Alfaz&ri, i. 165. 303, 314, 315 ; ii. 

15, 16, 17, 18, 23 
Al-bajjaj, ii. 153 

’All Ibn Zain of Tabaristan, i. 382 
Alj&hiz, i. 204 

a A1 jaihinl, book of routes, i. 240 
' Alkhalil Ibn ’Ahmad, i. 138, 147 
Al-khw&rizmi, ii 79, 114 
Alkindl, ii* 200, 201 
Alma'mOra, i 21 
y almanac from Kashmir, i. 391 
AlmansOr, Khalif. 

f Al-mansOra, L 21 t 173, 193, 205, 
260, 316 ; ii. 6 
Ammonias, i 65 


Aphrodisius, i. 407 
Apollonius, de causis rerum, i. 40 
Arabian astrouomy (lunar stations), 
ii. 81, 90 

Arabian metric, i. 138, 142, 144 
Arabian traditions, i. 170, 185 
Arabic literature, translation of Car 
raka, i. 159; Kalila and Dimna, 
translation from the Indian cor¬ 
rupt, L 162 

Arabs, i 302; different forms of 
matrimony with tjaem, L 108 ; 
their idols, i 123 

Aratus, i 97, 383; scholia on the 
Phenomena, i. 97, 384 
Archimedes, i 168 
Ardasblr Ibn Babak, i. 100, 109 
ArdiyA Eranian, i 249 
Aristotle, letter to Alexander, i. 124, 
225, 226, 232 ; tpvaud) fycp&uns, 
i. 320 

Arjabhar, ii. 19 

Arkand, i. 312, 316; ii. 7, 48, 49 
Asclepius, i. 222 
Asvira, i. 207 

Babylonia, ii. 153 
/Bagdad, ii. 15, 67 
Balkh, i. 21, 260, 304 
Barhatagin, ii. 10 1 

Baridish, Eranian, i.' 260 
Barmecides, i. 159 
Barshawar, i. 109 
Barzakh, i. 63 
Barzdya, L 159 
Bashsb&r Ibn Burd, ii. 131 
Bhafcta-Sh£h, i. 207 
Bhattayary&o, i. 207 

bist (=vishti), ii. 201 

Bolor mountains, i. 117, 207 
Bolor-Sh&h, L 206 
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Buddhists, i. 7, 21, 40, 91, 121,156; 
their writing, 173; their eosmo- 
graphic views, 249, 326; ii 169 
Bfishang, L 299 

X Calendar of Kashmir, ii. 5, 8 
Ceylon, i. 209 ; pearls, i. 211* 

y* chess, i. 183-185 
China, ii. 104 
Chinese, ii. 239 
Chinese paper, L 171 
Christianity, i. 6 , 8 
Christians, their use of the words 
Father and Son, L 38 
Christian views, i 69 
Christians, i 94 ; ii. 186 
Christian traditions, ii. 151, 161 
clepsydrae, i. 337 
Commodus, Emperor, L 123 
Constantine, Emperor, ii 161 

/ Paibal, i. 208 
Paizan, i 109 
Panak, Persian, L 163 
Penars, i. 309 

Pibajat (Maledives, Laccadives), i. 
233 ; ii. 106 

Pirhams, i. 160, 163, 164 
diz (Persian), i 304 

Empedocles, i 85 

> era of the realm of Sindh, ii 48, 49 
era of Yazdajird, ii 48, 49 
Eranian traditions, i 249 
ErAnshahr, i. 54 
Erichthonius, i. 407 

Farfaza, i 299 

* farsakh,; Persian, i 167, 311 5 - ii 
67, 68 

FulOs, i. 160 
Ffisanj, i. 299 

GaleNBS, i. 222, 320 ; de indole ani- 
mce , i 123 ; book of speeches, i. 95 ; 
book of deduction, i 97; com¬ 
mentary to the Apothegms of 
Hippocrates, ii. 168; Profcred- 
ticus, i 34; commentary on the 
Aphorisms of Hippocrates, i 35, 
36 ; Kard 7 im, i. 127, 151 
Gauge-year, ii 2, 7, 28, 31, 39, 44, 
47, 48, 50, 53 
Ghazna, i. 117, 206, 317 
Ghaznin, ii. 103 

gh4r, measure in Khw&rzim, i. 166 


Ghurrat-alzij&t, ii. 90 
Ghuzz (Turks), ii 16S 
Gilgit, i. 207 
Girnagar, Eranian, i 250 
GirshAh, i. 109 
Gospe}, quoted, i. 4 
Greek legends, i. 96 
Greek philosophy, i. 7, 24, 33 
Greek traditions, i. 105, 112, 143 ; 
origin of the alphabet, i 172 ; on 
the astrolabe, i. 215, 219, 220, 
222; on the Milky Way, i. 281, 
289 ; on the first meridian, i. 304; 
on the chariot of war, i 407 

Harkan, ii. 52 
Hebrew, i. 36, 37, 38 
Herbadh, i. 109 

f Hindus , their language, i. 17; 
classical and vernacular, i. IS; 
shortcomings of manuscript tra¬ 
dition, i 18 ; the metrical form 
of composition, i. 19; their 
aversion to Btr&ngers, i 20; 
their systems of matrimony, i 
107; the balance they use, i 
164; relation between authors 
(writers) and the nation at large, 
i. 265 ; their architecture, ii. 144 
Hippocrates, his pedigree, L 379 
Homer, i. 42, 98 
Huns, ii. 239 

Ibn Almukaffa', i 264 
- ImptlA name of the rhinoceros with 
the Negroes, i. 204 
India, rainfall, i. 211, 212 * 

Isfandiy&d, i. 193 

Islam, sectarian views, i. 31,263,264 
Ispahbad (of K&bul), ii. 157 
’Iy4a Ibn Muawiya, ii, 158 

Jabriyta, a Muslim sect, i 31 
Jalam Ibn Shaib&zs, -L 116 
/Jam, i 304 

Jewish tradition on the tetfragram- 
maton, i. 173 
Jews, i 6, 109 ; ii 240 
Johannes Grammaticus, refutation 
of Proelus, i 36, 65,226,231 ; ii 
171 

t Jfin, Arabised form of yojana , i. 167 
JttijAa, i 258, 305 ; in 182 
Jdzajan, i 308 

Kabul, i. 22 ; its history, ii. 10,157 
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K&bul-Sbahs, ii. 10 
KAf mountain, i. 193, 249 
y Kaika’tis, L 304 
Kaikhusrau, i. 304 
Kalila and Dimna, i. 159 
Kand! (?), ii. 182 
Kangdiz, i. 304 

Kanz-al’ihy&, title of a book of the 
Manicbaeans, quoted, i. 39 
kardajat, i. 245, 275 ; ii. 205 
/ Karmatians, i. 116, 117 
K^’Os, i. 193 
✓ Kashmir, i. 117 
kat&-birds, i. 195 
Kh’andakh&dyaka, Arabic, ii. 208 
khom, Eranian, i. 249 
Khoten, i. 206 

Khayal-alkushfaini (by Albemni), 
ii. 208 

Khur&s3.n, i. 21 
Khw&rizn>, sea of, i. 258 
Khw&rizmian measures, i 166 
kirt&s (papyrus), i. 170 
Kitab-aimanshtirat (by Ptolemy), ii. 
69 

Kit&b-tibb-alfiyala, ii. 245 
Koran, i 4 ; SOfS interpretation, i. 
83, 88 ; quoted, i. 170, 222; 
sectarian interpretations, i. 263 ; 
quoted, i. 264; ii. Ill, 113 
Kulzum, L 270 
Kumair islands, i. 210 
kurtak, Arabic piece of dress, i. 

' 180; 239 

Laccadives, j. 210, 233 
Langa (dove-country), i. 309 
Langab4lfts, i. 241, 310 
lavang ( = clove), i. 309 
Lob&niyya, i. 316 

lunar stations (of the Hindus), L 

297 

Mahmud (Yamin-aldaula), i. 22, 
117 ; ii. 2, 13, 103 
Makrau, i. 208 
Maledives, i. 210, 233 
Man&, Arabic, i. 163, 164, 166 
M&ni, i. 48, 54, 55 ; his Book of 
Mysteries, i. 54, 264, 381 ; ii. 
105, 169 

Manichseans, i. 7, 39, 111, 123, 159 
MiftAb-ilm-alhai’a (by Alberuni), 
i. 277 

miky&s, Arabic, i. 166 
rnithUl, i 160, 161, 163, 164 


Mu awiya, Khalif, i. 124 
Muhammad Ibn Alk&sim, the con¬ 
queror of Smdh, i. 21, 116 
Muhammad Ibn lshak, of Sarakhs, 
ii'. 15, 16, 18 

Muhammad Ibn ZakariyyS, Al-r&zi, 
i. 319 

Mukammira (Buddhists), i. 380 
M f Mukl, Arabic, a tree, i. 208 

Mulamma, Arabic, kind of wood, i. 
211 

^ > Mult&n, i. 121 
Mutazila, i. 5 
Myrtilus (?), i. 407 

Nard, a play, i. 182 - 

Nauroz, ii. 2 **>—-■ 

Nikah-ahnakt, i. 109 
Nile, sources, i. 270 
nimbahr, Persian, i. 343 
nimbahra, Persian, i. 214 
* Nimroz, i. 198 
NiskapOr, i. 305 
nuhbahr, ii. 225, 228, 229 

Ordeals, h. 159, 160 
Oxus, i. 260 

Paper, i. 171 
papyrus, i. 171 

Persian, L 40; vazidaj = guzida, i. 

158, 213, 214 ; susmdr , i. 241 
Persian grammar, technical term, i. 
19 

Persian metric, i. 138 
Persian traditions, i. 21, 63, 100, 
109, 193, 304 

Plato, i. 43, 65, 67 ; Leges, i. 105, 
123 ; 379, 385 ; Timceus , i. 35, 
223, 231, 322 ; Phcedo, i. 56, 57, 
65-67, 71, 76, 85, 86 ; ii. 166, 
167, 171 

Pontua Euxinus, i. 258 
Porphyry, quoted, i. 43 
Proclus, i. 57, 86 

Ptolemy, Almajest, i. 226, 269; 

geography, 298, 390; ii. 69 
Pythagoras, i. 65, 75, 85 

Rakm, island, i. 210 
rati, Arabic, i. 163 
Rome, L 306 

Romulus and Remus, L 112 
| Rustam, ii. 246 

j SabuktagIs (N^sir-aidaula), i. 22 
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Sakakala, ii, 46, 47, 49, 50, 51, 54, 
55 

Sakilkand, i. 299 
Samarkand, paper of, i. 171 
Sarakhs, ii. 15 
Satti, ii. 155 
Seven Rishis, i. 394 
Skakh ( = Saka?), ii. 48, 49 
Shamaniyya (?rama%m), i. 21 
Shaphrkan, i. 304, 308 
SliiUh, i. 298 

shauhat, Arabic, kind of wood, i. 

2li ' 

Shiltaa, i. 207 
Shughn&n-Sh&b, i, 206 . 

Sicily, i. 124 

/ Sidar, Arabic, piece of dress, i. 180 
/ SijistAn, i. 198 
Simonides, i. 172 

/ Sindh, Muhammadan conquest, i. 
21, 22, 165 ; Eranian, i. 260 ; 
mission from Sindh to Bagdad, 
ii. 15 

, Sindhind, i. 153, 332, 368; ii. 90, 
191 

Slavonians, ii. 167 
Slavonians, sea of the, i. 258 
smallpox (a wind blowing from 
Lanka), i. 309 

Socrates, i. 25, S5, 170; ii. 171 
Sogdiana, i. '249 
sped-muhra, Persian, i. 328 
Stoa, i. 98 

Sufala, i. 204, 211, 270; ii. 104 
Sufi, explanation of the word, i, 33 
SOfia, i. 351 

/ Sufism, i. 8, 57, 62, 69, 76, 83, 87, 
88 

sukbkh, measure in Kkwdrizm, i. 
166 

sustnar, Persian, i. 241 


Syria, i. 270 
Syriac, paildsSpd, i. 33 

T a HKin-Aif a flak (v. Y'akfib), i. 

316, 353; ii. 67 
Tartarus, i. 67 
Tishkand, i. 298 
Tausar, i. 109 
Tibet, i. 201, 206 
Tibetans, ii. 10 
Tirmidb, i. 260, 302 
Tiz, i. 208 
Thr&n, i. 208 

Turks, i. 22, 206, 252, 302; ii 10, 
135, 178 

Tdz, Persian, name of a tree, i. 171 

U.VAXG, i. 207 
Uzain (ujain), i. 308 

Vakhax-Shah, i. 206 
vellum, i. 171 

i 

Wakwak, island, i. 210 

i 

: Yakub Ibn Tar-.k. bis Tarkib-al'a- 
; Jtdk, i. 169,' 303, 312, 316, 353 ; 
ii. 15, IS, 23, 26, 34, 38, 44, 45, 
67, 68 

; Yazdajird, bis era, ii. 43 
Yemen (distinguished from Arabia), 
j i. 270 

Zabaj, i. 210 ; ii. 106 

Ann, the nations of Eastern Africa, 

! i. 252, 270 ; ii. 104 
1 /..irkan, i. 7 
Zindik, i. 264 
Zoroaster, i. 21, 91, 96 
y Zoroastrians (in Sogdiana), i. 249, 
260 ; their dakhmaa, ii. 167 
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